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PEEFACE. 



In presenting to the public this brief sketch of the character 
and career of so remarkable and truly great a man as Dr. 
Arnold^ I feel that no apology is required ; for next to 
our own individual, and too often dearly bought experience, 
the records of one who has already fought the good fight, and 
won the victory on the battle-field of human life, must needs 
be of the highest value, aad most significant import. 

Lengthened prefatory remarks are likewise superfluous. 
It were presumptuous as well as tmnecessary to criticize 
sentiments, to accoimt for actions, to eulogize or to deprecate 
details of character, that will be far better appreciated by 
their natural development, as they arise in due order through 
the course of the biography itself. The life of Dr. Arnold, if 
it be not most unworthily written, ought to speak for itself, 
to proclaim its own inherent value, and to convey without 
note or comment that instruction which, in itself, it is so 
wonderfully adapted to afford. 

To Canon Stanley I beg to express my great obligation, 
and my sincere gratitude, for his kindness and condescension, 
in allowing me so freely to avail myself of the letters and 
journals, already published in his own invaluable memoir of 
Dr. Arnold, to which, otherwise, I could have had very limited 
or no access. 

To his full and extended Biography my imperfect attempt 
is just what the mere etching is to the highly finished portrait. 
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glowing with colours laid on by the master's hand. Still, — 
there are thousands, whose means, whose time, and whose 
opportunities, will not permit them to avail themselTcs of the 
treasures of the larger memoir, and for such the present 
volume is expressly written ; and I cannot but hope that in 
many cases my little book may prove, not only the substitute 
for, but the pioneer of. Canon Stanley's more weighty and 
more extensive work ; for I flatter myself that among my 
readers there will be those, who, stimulated by the perusal of 
what is written herein, may desire to know more of the 
subject of this Memoir. 

To the Author of " Tom Brown's School-days," I also take 
this opportunity of rendering my acknowledgments. His 
very graphic and most delightful book has frequently fur- 
nished me with material, and aided by its truthful sketches 
my own imperfect reminiscences of Rugby and its school. 
And at the same time I would express my thanks to all those 
Bugbaaans who have kindly aided me, in this my responsible, 
but truly delightful labour of love. 

In conclusion, I will only say, that if, by the perusal of this 
little book, few, or only one of its readers should, by the 
blessing of God, be led to consider the bright example, whose 
lustre was all derived from the Master whom he so loved to 
serve and to follow, and to imbibe somewhat of the spirit that 
counted all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus His Lord, — great will be my reward. 

E. J. W. 
March Irf, 1859. 
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CHAPTER I. 



SCHOOL-DAYS AND COLLEGE-DAYS, 



From time to time, on the wide arena of Lifers stormy 
battle-field, there arise, and have arisen in all ages, great and 
noble natures, who, not content with passing through the 
mSlSe as quietly and creditably and safely as may be con- 
sistent with mere reputation, seek to prove themselves " good 
men and true '/' — to quit themselves "like heroes in the strife" 
that rages so fiercely around us from the cradle to the grave ; — 
to fight bravely, imshrinkingly, and unselfishly, as real soldiers 
of the Heavenly King, for the interests, and for the extension, 
of Christ^ s Church militant here upon earth ! 

Fame keeps ever proudly, and as she ought to keep, the 
memory of those, who true to altar, throne, and hearth, have 
freely poured forth their life-blood for the dear sake of liberty 
and Fatherland ; and she keeps too, quite as proudly, but far 
less righteously, the records of the conquerors of earth, who, 
sword in hand, mowed down opposing armies ; and sweeping 
the land like angels of destruction, bowed nation after nation 
to the yoke, so building up for themselves a name enduring 
as history itself. 

And if this be so, shall not they who wage a grander war« 

fi 
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fare — they who, at the cost of scorn and slander and misappre- 
hension, have sought to make purer and better and wider the 
Church of Christ : — they who have opposed, often single- 
handed, Satan, the world, and their alien armies of bigotry, 
shallowness, and ancient prejudice ; — shall not they too have 
their meed, and shall not the glory of their names rouse others 
from their slothful rest and their supine neutrality, to work 
while it is called to-day, lest the night, in which no man 
can work, come suddenly upon them ? 

Surely the time spent in the delineation and contemplation 
of such characters is most profitably bestowed. To trace the 
history of such men, to watch their gradual advances to the 
highest truths, their progress of mind, their development of 
pure and lofty principles, the circumstances of their lot, their 
course of training, their discipline, and their mode of action, 
is to learn deeper and more abiding lessons than were ever 
conned from the pages of the essayist, the philosopher, or the 
theologian! 

The impartial life of a good, great man, is the visible 
manifestation and application of those central truths, which 
sermons and lectm*es are intended to convey. Principles and 
ideas thus exemplified, and woven in, as it were, into the 
familiar sayings and doings and thinkings of common every- 
day life, acquire a depth of meaning, a power, and a reality, 
which may be perceived and appreciated by all ; so that the 
force of comparison, the involuntary glance of introspection, 
and the obvious and frequent application which must ensue 
from the consideration of such a life, cannot fail to awaken 
some idle slumberer, some sentimental dreamer, who has 
never yet found, or sought, or cared to find his appointed task 
in the world^s great field of labour ; to rekindle the dying 
fires of some once warm and fervent spirit, who has grown 
cold and careless in the Master^s service ; or to cheer the 
drooping soul of some who are worn and weary, and discou- 
raged at the very commencement of life's long troublous 
campaign I 

Such a life is the one now before us j-^a life almost devoid 
of startling incidents, or thrilling romance : a sunny serene 
life, yet not cloudless or untouched by adverse breezes; 
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crowned with many cf God's nohert and choicest blemngb^ 
yet crossed ever aiid smm. hjf the «en6e of weakness and pain 
and care and ittntabiHty ; made h^ in an exterior point of 
vieW^ af very ordinary materiats^ bat vendered gnmd aia^ 
beanttifiil by the workxaga of the holy> stedfitst^ loving spirit 
within. 



It was on the 18th of Jone^ 179&j that a sev^iith chiM^ 
and youngest son^ was bom to WiUiean and Martha Arnold^ 
then resident at West CJowes, in the Isle of Wight. The 
Arnold family were not aborigines of the soil ; they had been 
settled on the Medina Estnuy for two generations only^ and 
came originally from the neigfabona^ood of Lowestoft^ in 
Snffdlk. 

This child received in baptism the name of Thomas^ and 
became in process of time the Dr. Amcdd of Bugby celebrity. 
His fftther died suddenly of spasm in the heart, Mardi 8rd, 
1801. His mother lived to see her only survivmg son the 
Head Master of Bugby School; settled in that position, and 
pledged to that great work^ for which he was remarkably 
qaailifiied> and in which it was permitted him to accomplish so 
much good^ not merely for the passing generation^ but for all 
Time ; nay^ under th^ blessing of Almighty Gk)d^ for all 
Eternity ! 

His maternal annt^ Miss Delafield^ took charge of his 
diildish studies ; but at eight years of age he quitted home 
ilor Warminster School, in Wiltshire, then under the manage- 
ment of Dr. Griffiths. Here he read Dr. Priestley^s Lectures 
on History, which he quoted from memory ftiU thirty-eight 
years afterwards, when filling the chair of Begins Professor 
of Modem History in the University (rf Oxford. 

Here, too, he formed his first boyish friendship. Among the 
many who in later years he delighted to call his friends, 
among those to whom his strong and loving heart beat with a 
true, unutterable attachment, the memory of George Evelyn 
always retained its sweetness and its interest ; although in 
1806 they were parted, never again to meet on earth. Indeed, 
Arnold lost sight of Evelyn : for the currents of their lives 
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diverged so widely that he heard nothing of him till 1829, 
when he was requested to write his epitaph. 

In a letter of remarkable simplicity^ and deep feeling, 
addressed to the widow of this, his earliest and loDg-lost 
friend, he says : — " Since the year 1806, 1 have never seen 
him ; but the impression of his character has remained strongly 
marked on my memory ever since, for I never knew so bright 
a promise in any other boy ; I never knew any spirit at that 
age, so pure and generous, and so free from the ordinary 
meannesses, coarsenesses, and littlenesses of bovhood." 

So early, and so abidingly, did Arnold appreciate purity 
and nobility of character. 

In 1807 he left Warminster for Winchester College, where 
he remained till his sixteenth year, and, in common with 
nearly all those who have studied under the time-honoured 
walls of that renowned seat of learning, he imbibed and always 
retained a strong Wykehamist spirit. Though I have not at 
my disposal any records of his four years^ residence in this 
old city of regal and Saxon antiquity, it needs but very slight 
force of imagination to picture him, a shy, retiring boy, 
moving quietly and gravely through the classic halls of 
William of Wykeham : to see him, treading from day to day, 
as he MUST have done, those well-remembered . haunts of 
college, cathedral, city, or upland-down; now pacing in 
meditative sort the cloisters and quadrangles of his own 
special locality ; now sitting in the beautiful chapel, at morn- 
ing or evening prayers, in the solemn light of the grand 
eastern window, with its quaint genealogical tree, and old 
Jesse the Bethlehemite recumbent at its roots ; now rambling 
along the green flowery banks of the Itchin, or gazing 
reverently at the gray towers of St. Cross, or taking with 
his schoolfellows his prescribed " constitutional '^ up the 
chalky steeps of fir-crowned St. Catherine's Hill. His 
young footsteps must have trodden the long, lofty, aisles of 
the glorious cathedral ; he must have passed by the ancient 
black marble font, and the deserted chapels of the nave, and 
he must have looked often on the gorgeous eflSgy of Beaufort, 
the nameless, unhonoured grave of the ^^Red King,'* the 
legendary tomb of St. S within, and the antique chest where 
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moulder^ or are said to moulder^ the dust of kings and queens 
of Saxon and Danish dynasties. 

Certainly^ on a mind and taste like his^ the architectural 
beauties, the shadows of ages almost dreamlike m their far- 
remoteness, and the rich historic associations of Winchester, 
could not have failed to create a vivid and a permanent impres- 
sion. Meanwhile, his school days were marked by a peculiar 
stiffness and reticence, which, however, entirely wore away 
during his subsequent residence at Oxford. He held tena- 
ciously to his opinions, " and, " says one of his friends and 
companions, " was utterly immoveable by force or fraud, when 
he had made up his mind, whether right or wrong.^^ 

So it is that strong, firm, uncompromising minds, frequently 
develop themselves in early youth : where there is stedfast 
Christian principle, and earnest seeking after truth, mere 
obstinate persistence gradually merges into a settled con- 
scientious adherence to that which the heart and understand- 
ing acknowledge as the right and governing principle, whether 
it be spiritual, moral, or intellectual. 

He was very fond of ballad poetry. Whilst yet a school-boy 
he composed a play, sundry poems, and an imitation of Scott's 
" Marmion,^' which he called " Simon de Montfort.^' Partly 
on this account, and partly to distinguish him from another 
boy of the same name, he received the cognomen of " Poet 
Arnold." He was famous, too, for his repetition of certain 
spirited ballads, with which he delighted his Winchester 
school-fellows who were not so literary as himself. One very 
early specimen of his juvenile talent has been preserved, a 
tragedy, written in his seventh year ; its subject, *^ Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland.^' This precocious composition is 
not, however, remarkable for anything beyond correct ortho- 
graphy, good English, and general regularity of construction : 
— ^merits, by the way, which the productions of maturer genius 
do not invariably exhibit. 

Of a far more striking character were his attainments in 
history and geography. The germs of that ardour and delight 
in historic research and delineation, which gave to his subse- 
quent labours the aspect of recreation, rather than of toil, 
were discernible at a very early period. 
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He remembered recdiving ftom his £ather^ a copj of 
Smollett's History of Englaud^ when only thipee years of 
age^ as a reward for the exactness with which he repeated all 
the little tales and anecdote relating to the successive reigns ; 
or rather to the pictures appended to, and illustrative of^ each 
r^gn in the aforesaid history ; and when a boy at Winchester^ 
he breaks out into a very tcnrnado of indignation against the 
bombast and careless inaccuracy of the Latin writers. We 
meet with the following philippic in one of his letters^ written 
at the age of fourteen : — " I verily believe that half at least 
of the Roman History is, if not totally false^ at least scan- 
dalously exaggerated. How far different are the modest, 
unaffected, and impartial narratives of Herodotus^ Thucydides 
and Xenophon/' 

And now, having briefly considered the localities, the actual 
pursuits, and the tendendes of ArnoM^s boyhood, let us turn 
aside, and take a cursory glance at the character of the times 
in which his childhood and youth passed away. They were 
right stirring days : wars, and rumours of wars, were afloat 
month after month, and year after year. The recollections of 
the atrocities of the French Revolution were still fresh in 
the memories of all Europe : the massacres of La Vendee, 
and the noyades of Nantes, yet thrilled the hearts of those, 
who, trembling and aghast, had recoiled from the first recital 
of the horrors of revolutionary fury. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley, was winning his first laurels at 
Assaye and Argaum ; Nelson was sweeping with his 
victorious fleet the waters of the Mediterranean: the 
name of Buonaparte stirred up everywhere wrath and terror 
and despair : thrones were tottering, dynasties crumbling 
away, and governments shifting and changing like the 
chance combinations of the kaleidoscope. Foot Sir John 
Moore was taking his rest in his warrior's grave, beneath the 
walls of Corunna. Marengo, Trafalgar, and Austerlitz were 
" household words " then ; and a little later, Talavera, Sala- 
manca and Yittoria, with other names no less feimous and 
inspiring, were the daily theme when men met for business, 
for worship, and for sodal intercourse. It was the old " war- 
time," — as it came to be called long afterwards, when peace 
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had once more wayed her oliye-branch over the caniage-weary, 
exhausted nations ; — ^the var-tiine, when every man knew that 
he might be called to leave hearth and home^ to do righteous 
battle for king and £aath and fatherland ; when the spirit of 
patriotiam was rampant in the breasts of those who^ but a few 
years later^ were infuriated with the policy of their own rulers^ 
and quite ready to fan the smouldering fires of anarchy and 
discontent^ that^ once expanded into flame^ must have spread 
far and wide over the land, in the form of an unscrupulous 
and impolitic revolution. 

Such were the times in which Arnold learned from his 
affectionate preceptress the first elements of knowledge ; in 
which he played, no doubt, like other children of that day, 
at degesy and battles, and maritime engagements ; in which 
he studied at. Warminster, and at Winchester; in which he 
saw, as things of course, men-of-war riding gallantly out of 
harbour, or coming back with the flag of victory hoisted high, 
and tl^ great cannon booming along the rocky shores of the 
Isle of Wight; as the proud vessels swept over the 'blue 
waters of the Channel, to bring back the conquerors, the 
woimded and the dyings to their native soil. 

His earliest associations were of the sea, of soldiers, and of 
sailors ; and, as he says himself, '^he was familiar from a child 
with boats and ships, and the flags of half Europe ; ^^ which, 
he goes on to remark, gave him " an instinctive acquaintance 
with geography/^ and taught him much also of the nature of 
nautical craft and nautical technicalities^ which boys who 
are bom and bred in the inland counties genially fail to ac- 
quire. He counted both the sea and mountains as '^ great 
points in education ; " an acquaintance with the latter he was 
inclined to believe almost indispensable for the development 
of certain powers, and certain ii^uences ; and in after life, we 
find him marvelling greatly at the ignorance of some Rugby 
boys^ who at seventeen or eighteen were deficient in common 
geografdiical and maritime information, and which he at- 
tributes to two causes : — to their never having seen the sea, 
and to their never having been in London : ^^ and it is sur- 
prising,^' he says in a letter dated 1829, " how the first of 
these disadvantages interferes with their understanding much 
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of the ancient poetry ; while the other keeps the range of 
their ideas in an exceedingly narrow compass.'^ 

He felt as strongly as any man the deep and wide inter- 
pretation which a sound mind gives to the momentous word 
EDUCATION ; he knew, none better, that there are schools which 
are not institutions, — schoolmasters, who are not living, 
speaking men ; — books, whose mysterious leaves never issued 
from mortal press, whose teaching is fresh and pure from the 
Mighty Master of the Universe ! 



In 1811, in his sixteenth year, he was elected, ^^ against 
several very respectable candidates/' a. scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. " He came to us,'' says Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, ^' in Lent term, a mere boy in appearance, as well 
as in age ; but we saw in a very short time that he was quite 
equal to take his part in the discussions of the common-room ; 
and he was, I rather think, admitted by Mr, Cooke at once 
into his senior class." 

Corpus Christi is a College small in numbers, and without 
architectural pretensions ; but among its eminent men occur 
the names of Jewell, Hooker, Coleridge, Professor Buckland, 
and others remarkable for ability and worth ! And now 
Corpus, with a mournful pride, may add to the list of her 
dearest and most illustrious sons, the revered name of "Arnold 
of Rugby r 

In 1815, he was elected Fellow of Oriel College, and in the 
same year, and in 1817, he took the Chancellor's prize for 
the two University Essays, Latin and English ! 

How deeply, how entirely he loved Oxford; with what 
fondness he ever recurred to his old haunts, and his old habits 
there, those who knew him best and longest can bear faithful 
witness. How often in his letters, in his common converse, he 
expatiated again and again on the beauties of Bagley Wood, 
and Shotover Hill ! Amid the level and monotonous scenery 
of Rugby, his heart yearned for certain well-known nooks, 
special pretty fields, and wild streams in the country round 
Oxford ; and even on the banks of his own beloved Rotha, 
with Faorfield in full view, and old Loughrigg close at hand, 
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his a£fections clung to that oft-quoted Bagley Wood, and to 
the many familiar beauties in the neighbourhood of the 
University. 

And when the great heresy of Newmanism arose^ and spread 
throughout Oxford, he beheld with bitterest sorrow, and most 
vehement indignation, the development of principles which 
he held to be utterly subversive to the cause of truth, and 
most mischievous and fatal in their influences on the 
National Church of his country. Newmanism (or, as it after- 
wards came to be called, Puseyism and Tractarianism) would 
have called forth his conscientious protest, wherever it might 
have arisen ; but that its pernicious seeds should first take 
root and flourish in his own beloved and honoured Oxford, 
added the climax to his grief, and excited his most indignant 
denunciations. And it was the dream of his early manhood, 
and the cherished hope of maturer years, that in the decline 
of life he might be permitted to hold oflSce there, and, amid 
old scenes and old associations, plan and carry out his Ions'- 
pondered schemes of nsefulness for his " ancient and magnl 
ficent University ; ^' and there, in comparative retirement, 
alternating with his mountain home in the North, enjoy that 
repose which a life of arduous effort and advancing age 
would surely demand. 

His fellow-student and beloved fidend, Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge, in his valuable contribution to Canon Stanley's " Life 
of Dr. Arnold," tells us that he was always ready to take 
part in the discussions of the common-room ; that he was 
fond of conversation on serious matters, and vehement in 
argument ; fearless too in advancing his opinions, which even 
then seem considerably to have startled his contemporaries. 
'^ But," continues the same authority, '^ he was ingenuous 
and candid, and though the fearlessness with which, so young 
as he was, he advanced his opinions, might have seemed to 
betoken presumption, yet the good temper with which he 
bore retort or rebuke relieved him from that imputation ; he 
was bold and warm, because, so far as his knowledge went, 
he saw very clearly and he was an ardent lover of truth ; 
but I never saw in him, even then, a grain of vanity or 
conceit." 
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From the tame impartial and authe^tie som?e0 we leai^ 
that, diuring hit oiimoiu«m, he greatly preferred tfa^e philoap^ 
phori and historiant to . the poets of antiquity ; hia paaoon 
wan for A rlitotle and Thucydides. For the former he seemed 
til utt tartaltt a penonal affeotioa i his tooe was deeply tinctured 
with ilMi IdMai tlio expvesmns> and the m»ims of the '^ dear 
^14 Httitflrlto i'^ and though mu<^ in^linedj ^m he was 
iok^i^titttf Ms son's Universi^^ to choose Cambridge, bie could 
mi mak«i un his mind to send him where he would lose 
AtHMludU^ aim aoeordingly decided on Oxford. Ahuost equal 
in hiM rtigard was Thucydides ; he used him as a constw^t 
il4)^Mmok| and knew thoroughly the contents of every in^- 
vidual chapter : and next in order came Herodotus, whom in 
after years he continued to enjoy with even more than 
vouthnil relish. Indeed, he was to the last, true to his 
ikvourite authors, as he was faithful to his early frienda. 
Aristotle and Thucydides never lost their place in bis affec- 
tions i but as he grew older he learned to estimate at their 
real value those grand productions of the ancient poetsi, 
which, at this early period, he rather unduly overlooked. In his 
correspondence of the year 1838, he writes thus : — " You will 
be amused when I tell you that I am becoming more and 
more a convert to the advantages of Greek and Latin verse ;*' 
-^which he had once regarded as '^ one of the most con- 
temptible prettinesses of the understanding/^ But even after 
he had become a convert to the utilty of verse exercises, he 
always felt his deficiency in their composition or correction, 
whilst he was remarkable for the force, vigour, and simplicity 
of his Latin prose. 

The Greek tragedians he thought on the whole over-rated, 
though he constantly read portions with the keenest relish ; — 
the second-rate Latin poets he seldom used ; — ^Tibullus and 
Propertius, with a few others— never ! And speaking oi 
these, in the last year of his life, he says, '^ Of all useless 
reading, surely the reading of indifferent poets is most 
useless ! " 

But to return to his Oxford life. In 1812 he competed for 
the Latin verse prize, but without success : in common with 
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other imder-gradoaies of hiB eoUege^ he sometimes Trrote 
English Terae ; and some poeiB» of Mi, written about tfais 
time, tare said to be " neat and pointed in expression, and 
just in thought^ but noi remarkable for fiuocy or imagination/' 
Somt jrears afterwards he told Mr. Jnstice Coleridge that he 
continifted t^ poetical effusions ;' on principle ;'' because he 
tliCHiglit it a useful and humanising exercise. But though 
himsdf no poet^ he was far from insensible to poetic beauty;. 
The first edition of Wordsworth's poems were introduced in 
the circle to which Arnold belonged ; and, though the voice of 
criticism was then loud against them, he and his fellow* 
students were not slow to receive an abiding impression of 
iheir truth and excellence, and to become earnest disciples of 
the poet's school of philosophy. 

Afterwards, as we shall see, Arnold and Wordsworth be* 
came intimate friends ; their families were united in the 
closest friendship : — politics, philosophy, and literature, were 
discussed between them, in their almost daily walks, and their 
hearty enjoyment of each other's society was by no means 
marred, because on some points they could only agree to 
differ. 

Th^e is the steep shady lane, leading up to Bydal Mount, 
unaltered since the days when the poet and his friend walked 
beneath the overshadowing trees, and listened to the musical 
ripple of the Botha; or to the deeper murmur of the 
'' F(»rces '' in Bydal Park ! There are the solemn mountains, 
rising peak after peak into the silent sky — calm and grand 
and solitary !— there are the old stone walls, so beautifully 
mantled with the subdued tints of dark mosses, tender 
lichens and delicate ferns ! — ^there is the little chapel where 
Arnold worshipped and sometimes preached ! — all is un* 
changed, for change visits but seldom the lovely vale of the 
Botha ; aU is bright and glowing in the long sweet summer- 
day : but Wordsworth lies in his ^assy grave, in the quiet 
churdayard at Grasmere, and Arnold sleeps till the morning 
of the Besurrection in the chancel of his own Bugby-chapel ! 

It must have been a pleasant circle, that knot of young 
men at Corpus, so familiar with each other, so frank, so 
cordial, and so unceremonious in their common and most 
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genial intereonrte. Voetry, Instory, phflosc^hy, logiCy atni all 
the political and ecclesiastical qaestions of the dmw, were in 
tnm mooted and debated as occasion arose. Erer and anon 
came the exciting news of Wellington's Tictories ; amd dien 
the Ktorming of Badajoz^ the daring deeds al Salamanca and 
Vittoria, and the fierce guerilla conflicts in the wild passes of 
thi? PyrenneeSy with every detail of march, oountermardiy 
adrance and retreat^ disposition of troops, and commissariat 
blunders, were discossed with all the Tehemenoe ci youth 
and patriotism, in the common-room, or in the smaller drde 
(ff a priirate breakfast-party, or a pedestrian expediticm to 
Sliotover or Bagley Wood. 

In those days religious controTcrsy occupied but little 
^ound among the young Oxonians ; and we are told, by 
tnui whom opinion is unquestionable, that the regular theo- 
Utp^UiHl studies of the University were " deplorably low ! ^' 
Htill tUisra were in the different collies some earnest and 
m:r\onH mituU, — and among them Arnold, — ^who were diligent 
rtifuUsrH of Barrow, Hooker and Taylor. 

ilti wa« naturally of an inquisitive turn of mind, anxiously 
mul di^tretwingly so ; — one of those in whom the oi^an of 
fifinmilHy is very largely developed. His conscientiousness 
wa^ extrinne *, and in a person of weaker judgment, and of 
Ut%% vif(orous understanding, might have resulted in mere 
irnmAnimt and morbid restlessness. Previous to his ordina- 
ium, Im was harassed by doubts on certain points of the 
AriUiUtH ; — doubts that were by no means the ignoble off- 
nitfiuf^ (ff a car(>ing, cavilling spirit ; but the almost inevitable 
MtnmmrAi of a strong and active tendency to intellectual en- 
/(Miry^ in a mind, powerful indeed, but not yet matured or 
¥fhttr(t4l hy actual contact and conflict with the practical 
rmliiUm of life* He had other doubts besides, that for a time 
iyM\Ay r/r<^fn»hadowed his path ; but these are better considered 
\u iffumifi the sources of that full and perfect fisuth, which 
^HtUUttuta hin heart from manhood to the grave, and belong 
f$$4fr^, tt^Mteisdly to a forthcoming chapter. 

W*i wf ntii hear or read of any juvenile indiscretions in 
hmtAA'% f/rHversitv days ; the buoyancy of his healthy firame 
H4u\ yoaihfttl irpint seem to have expended themselves in 
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wholesome physical exercise, such as walkings bathings and 
the like. Aiid his walks were not mere strolls, but what he 
graphically called '^ skirmishes across the country; *' — pedes- 
trian steeple-chases in fact, — when the road was deserted, and 
fences^ ditches, and the common impediments of all such 
eccentric deviations from the beaten track, not avoided, but 
sought out and triumphantly surmounted. 

The Attic Society, a small circle of debaters, had been 
formed in Oxford, and Arnold was among the earliest mem- 
bers ; but he is spoken of as an embarrassed speaker ; and 
perhaps, considering his early years, — eighteen or nineteen at 
the utmost, — ^it was quite as well that he should be so. Cer- 
tainly in this day, when excess of assurance is rather too 
prevalent among the members of the rising generation, we 
are in no wise disposed to regard with censure the over- 
modesty and bashfulness of their predecessors. 

At Oriel he found a coterie, whose names are now high 
in the horizon of the ecclesiastical and literary world. Cople- 
ston, Davidson, Whateley, Keble, Hawkins and Hampden, 
were some of those with whom he there became acquainted. 
With Dr. Hawkins, and Dr. Whateley, now Archbishop of 
Dublin, he formed a strong and life-long friendship ; and with 
regard to Keble, he never ceased to deplore the suspension of 
intercourse, which thorough difference of opinion, on points 
which both held to be essential, had caused between them. 
His feelings towards his friend were always of the most affec- 
tionate character, and he constantly hoped for the renewal 
of that intimacy, which disagreement on points so vital had 
unhappily interrupted. Had Dr. Arnold lived a few weeks 
longer, the two so long separated, and yet so sincerely at- 
tached, would have met in the peaceful seclusion of Arnold's 
Westmoreland home ; but the time of meeting arrived, and 
one of the twain had passed into that higher region, where 
all the difficulties of finite nature are resolved in the clear 
light of the Eternal Truth ; where the clouds and shadows of 
mortality melt away for ever in the clear, calm radiance of 
the City that needs no candle, nor light of the sun or of the 
moon; — where they know, even as they are known ! 

I will close this chapter with an extract from the letter 
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of Mr. Justice Coleridge^ alreadjr qiKyted^ and puMMied is 
fall in Stainley^a invaluable and ceinpre b enaTe -Woik :-^ 

'* At the commenoenmiii a boy— 4uid fit the elose retaining, sot 
UBgracefuUy, much of bcQ^iali spirits, frolic and simplicily : in mind 
yigoroas, active and clear-sighted, indostrioos, and dailj accqmn- 
lating and assimilating treasures of knowledge; not averse to poetiy, 
but delighting rather in dialectics, philosophy and history ; witli less 
of imagination than reasoning power ; in argument bold almost to 
presumption, and vehement ; m temper easily roused to indignatictli, 
vet more easily appeased, and entii^ly fr«e from bitterness : fired, 
radeed, by what he deemed ungenerous or unjust to otheirs, ratter 
than by any sense of personal wrong ; somewhat too Httle deferen- 
tial to authority ; yet without any real inconsistenef, loving trhst 
was good and great in antiquity, the more ardently and reve^ 
rently because it was ancient ; a casual or unkind observer might 
have pronounced him somewhat too pi^nadous in conversation, and 
too positive. I have given, I believe, the true explanation : scarcely 
anyming would have pained him more than to be convinced that he 
had been guilty of want of modesty, or of deference where it was 
justly due ; no one thought these virtues of more sacred obligations. 
In heart, — if I can speak with confidence of any of the friends 
of my youth, I can of his, that it was devout and pure, simple and 

sincere, affectionate and faithfrd Amold^s friendsh^ 

has been one of the many blessings of my life. I cherish the memory 
of it with mournful gratitude, and I cannot but dwell witiii lingering 
fondness on the scene, and <2he period winch first brought us togethelr. 
Within the peaoefol walls of Corpus I made friends, of whom all axe 
spared me but Arnold — ^he has fallen asleep ; but the bond there 
formed, which the lapse of years and our difiermg walks in life did 
not unloosen, and which strong opposition of opinions only rendered 
more intimate, though interrupted in time, I feel not to be broken 
— may I venture without unreasonable solemnity to express the firm 
tnist, that it will endure for ever in eternity.'' 
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CHAMEE II. 

For four years Arnold remamed at Oxford, takmg private 
pupils^ and residing both deeply and widely in the Vnir^nty 
LibraneA. During this period he acquired an immense amount 
of information, and to his latest dajrs spoke gratefiilly ot the 
adyantages he had enjoyed^ and sought always to reoommend 
them to others. The number of MSS. which remain as 
interesting relies of this early stage of his manhood^ show how 
eareful a reader he was. " Yet/^ says Canon Stanley^ " they 
are remarkable rather as proofs of industry than of power ; 
and the style of his compositions^ both at this time and for 
years later^ is cramped by n stifihess and formality^ alien 
alike to the homeliness of his first pablished works^ and the 
yigour of his later ones«'^ 

And this may help to encourage those, who, toiling up the 
steqp ascents of leluming and literature, feel so often, and with 
so keen a pain, the roughness, the weakness, or the dulness 
of their most carefdl and strenuous attempts at composition. 
It is a trite but apt saying, that '^ Borne was not built m a 
day.'' Neither was Dr. Arnold at one-and-twenty the clear- 
sighted, keen-judging, polished historian and critic of Rugby 
odebrity I 

But, be it remembered, he was iNDUsmious : and though 
mere industry may exist where there is but small power — 
power of itself is of little avail, and is certain to rust away, 
where the more ordinary, homespun commodity c^ industry is 
non-resident. The finest machinery, unworked and unoiled, 
soon becomes incomparably less valuable than the commoner 
workmanship, which day by day does its appointed task, and 
is kept in proper order. 

Arnold was not content with his first-class honours, his 
fellowship, and his already acquired store of erudition; 
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Itn worked on earnestly and indefatigably^ seeking Knowledge 
itoi only in her peculiar and accustomed hannts^ but bHI 
nlon^ the dirty wayside of common, everyday life^ and seizing 
niul npnropriating also the merest trifles and the slightest 
hlitiM, that would have been unregarded by a mind less bent 
on improvement, and less earnestly anxious for self-culture. 

1 1 In plan, which he subsequently recommended in his 
li(i(iturnM, was to acquaint himself thoroughly with some one 
ffh^rn vt*riod, — say for instance the fifteenth century; — 
|(uilionng information of all kinds, from all sources^ and from 
ilin hintory of divers countries^ synchronizing as he proceeded 
nud UN he accumulated the facts ; and taking for this fifteenth 
nnniury Philip de Comines as a text-bOok. The first volume 
which he took out of the Oriel Library, after his election, was 
llynier's Foedera ! 

In his MSS. from 1815 to 1818 are recorded his thoughts 
on Thucydides, Livy, and Gibbon, and his views of St. Paul's 
Kpistles, and Chrysostom's Homilies; and in these early 
expressions of feeling may be traced, more or less in embryo, 
the startling opinions and sound judgments of his riper years. 
And when time for study was necessarily limited, we are told 
h(i had ''a remarkable facility for turning to account spare 
fragments of time ;" — a very valuable facility, be it remarked, 
and one that from its rich results inclines one to believe that, 
** Take care of the minutes, and the hours will take care of 
themselves,'' may be as sage an aphorism as the old proverbial 
axiom about the pence and the pounds ! 

From the precious stores of his youth, he was wont in his 
later days to draw materials for his great works ; and the 
ycAiVB spent at Oxford, between taking his degree and settling 
at Laleham, he used to call his *' golden time.'' Undoubtedly 
he enjoyed great advantages : but they were by no means 
peculiar to himself. His experience differs from the majority 
of men, chiefly in this, — ^that while they, for the most part, 
neglect, or only partially avail themselves of their privileges, 
he made the verjr most of, and treasured with the utmost care, 
all the opportunities which the course of Providence placed 
at his disposal. His standard always rose before him, and 
" Excelsior" was ever in his mind. 
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In the midab of his arduous labouift at Bii^y^ be lamented 
oft^i the impossibility of findixig leisure for personal study ; 
andin. Oetobcar, 1885, he writes :' — 

'^ Meanwbilo I write nothing, and read barely enough to keep my 
mind in the state of a running stream, whieh I think it ought to be, 
if it would form or feed other minds : for it is ill drinking out of a 
pond whose stock of water is merely the remains of the long-past 
rains of the ^*miter and spring, evaporating and diminishing with 
erery sucoessire day of draught." 

And thk very striking simile seems to have been constantly 
pveaent to his imagination ; for nearly fonr years later we find 
the recnirrenee of the same idea, in a letter to one of his former 
papits^ who was engaged in the work of tuition : — 

" You need not think that your own reading will now have no 
object, because you are engaged with yo«ng boys. Every improvement 
of your own powers and knowledge tells immediately upon them, 
and indeed I hold that a man is only fit to teach so long as be is 
himself learning daily. If the mind once become stagnant, it can 
give no firesh draught to another mind : it is drinking out of a pond, 
instead of from a spring. And whatever you read tends generally 
to your own increase or power, and will be felt by you in a hundred 
ways hereafter.'' 

On t^ 20th of Deeember^ 1818^ be was«ordained deacon at 
Oxford. Difficulties^ aswe have already remi^ked^ presented 
thems^ves to his mind^ and he feared to put down by main 
force-^as he was strongly advised to do — ^these distressing 
objections, test he should th^^by violate his conscience for 
the sake of wftrldly interest ; for in his case, to doubt was to 
jjeopardize his dearest plans, and to shadow his most deeply 
cherished aspirations. Gradually, as his judgment strength- 
ened, and as his mind was pervaded by a healthier tone, these 
scruples disappeared, and after the year 1820 returned no 
more. 

He settled at Laleham, near Staines, with his mother, his 
sister Susannah, and the affectionate preceptress of his early 
childhood, Miss Delafield, who had first tilled the promising 
soil, that was one day to bring forth the choicest fruits a 

c 
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hundredfold. For a short tiine^ in conjunction with his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Buckland^ and afterwards independently 
br himself^ he received seven or eight young men as private 
punils in preparation for the Universities. He began by 
making himsw generally useful : even then^ ''Whatever thy 
hand Hndeth to do, do it with thy might/' seems to have 
been, practically at least, his maxim. He did not reUsh 
the idea of attending the Sunday-school ; but, very shortly 
af^er taking up his abode at Laleham, he tells his fiiend, the 
Rev. John Tucker, that he has it entirely in his own hands, 
so attend it he ^^rnust and wiUI '' He soon began to visit 
the i)Oor, and to assist Mr. Heam, the curate of the place, in 
the workhouse, as well as in the parish church ; and we find 
him excusing himself on the score of letter-writing, because 
lately he had had the additional work of a sermon to compose 
rvorv week. 

\Vhile his heart still yearned after "dear old Oxford,'* 
and his belo>^ haunts of *' Bagley Wood, and the pretty 
ttold, and the wild stream that flows between Bullington 
and Cowley Marsh," he became insensibly morx> and more 
attnohod to Laleham and its pleasant localities. He always 
scoiucd to attach importance to the character of the scenery 
by which ho was surrounded; yet, while he displayed the 
keenest appreciation of the truly beautiful and romantic, and 
while he invariably looked upon a landscape with the eye of 
A imiuter, and the soul of a poet, he had the sound sense to 
nmko the best of his rural advantages, whatever they might 
ho. At the close of the letter already quoted, where he ex- 
proMNim a hankering after his Oxford haunts^ he writes thus : — 

" Well ! I must endeavour to get some associations to combine 
with LultOmm niul its neighbourhood; but at present all is harsh 
iihil nillliMl, like woods in a high wind ; only I am beginning to love 
m.v «>wn litilo ntudy, where I have a sofa full of books as of old, and 
tlio f wo vorHO'books lying about on it, and a volume of Herodotus, 
liutl wImto 1 Hit up and read and write till twelve or one o'clock/' 

III order to describe fully his feelings towards his new 
hnino, itiul his now work, in this the first year of his resi- 
{\o\m\ it may be as well to transcribe part of a letter, dated 
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November 29tli^ 1829^ and addressed to his intimate friend^ 
J. T. Coleridge, afterwards Mr. Justice Coleridge : — 

'' . . . . Bnckland is naturally fonder of the school, and 
is inclined to give it the greatest part of his attention ; and I, from 
my Oxford habits, as naturally hke the other part of the business 
best ; and thus I have extended my time of reading with our four 
pupils in the morning before breakfast, from one hour to two. Not 
that I dislike being in the school-room, but quite the contrary : still, 
however, I have not the experience in the sort of work, nor the per- 
fect famiharity with my grammar, requisite to make a good master, 
and I cannot teach Homer as well as my Mends Herodotus and Livy , 
whom I am now reading, I suppose, for the fiftieth time. . 
November 30. — I was interrupted last night in the middle of my letter, 
and as the evening is my only time for such occupations, it cannot now 
go till to-morrow. You shall derive this benefit, however, from 
the interruption, — that I wiU trouble you with no more details about 
the trade ; a subject which I find growing upon me daily, from the 
retired life we are leading, and from my being so engrossed by it. 
There are some very pleasant famiHes settled in this place besides 
ourselves ; they have been very civil to us, and in the holidays I 
dare say we shall see much of them ; but at present I do not feel I 
have sufficient time to make an acquaintance, and cannot readily 
submit to the needful sacrifice of formal visits, which must be the 
prelude to a more familiar knowledge of any one. As it is, my 
garden claims a good portion of my spare time in the middle of the 
day, when I am not engaged at home, or taking a walk ; there is 
always something to interest me even in the very sight of the weeds 
and litter, for then I think how much improved the place will be 
when they are removed ; and it is very delightful to watch the pro- 
gress of any work of this sort, and observe the gradual change from 
disorder and neglect, to neatness and finish. In the course of the 
autumn I have done much planting and altering, bat these labours 
are over now, and I have only to hope for a mild winter as far as 
the shrubs are concerned, that they may not all be dead when the 
spring comes. Of the country around us, especially on the Surrey 
side, I have explored much : but not nearly so much as I could 
wish. It is very beautiftd, and some of the scenes at the junction 
of the heath-country with the rich valley of the Thames are very 
striking. Or, if I do not venture so far from home, I ht^ve always 
a resource at hand, in the bank of the river up to Staines ; which, 
though it be perfectly flat, has yet a great charm from its entire 
loneliness, there being not a house anywhere near it ; and the river 

c 2 
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^UNW Wt. ttMi« of thai stir of boats and barges- iqx)ii it, whieb mi&es 
^ i«i ttMoijr places as public as the bigbroad. . . . I>or tAun 
W» ly^tt with me some weeks, but I am determined not to read it ; 
(^«r I va» 90 annojed bj some specimens tbat I saw in glancing oyer 
iW W«Y^ that I will not worry myself wil^ any more of it.'* . . 

A few weeks previous to this date, he had reeeiTed tiie oflRBF 
of II Mastership at Winchester, which he declined without 
MtY hesitation. He did not think himself qualified for the 
ailuation, neither did he beMeve it would be to him otiietwise 
thiui disagpreeable. Moreover, he was perfectly contented 
with Tiftleham and its prospects, and quite inclined to regard 
it as his settled and permanent home for life. 

On the 11th of August, 1820, he married Mary, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. John Penrose, rector of Fledborougb^ 
in Nottinghamshire, and sister of one of his earliest s^ool 
and college friends, Trevenen Penrose. He soon began la 
f(M)l himself bound to Laleham by many ties ; the next ^ht 
yoATi of bis life were spent here in peace and great retive- 
niout ; the routine of his course being varied only by the short 
lours with which be recreated himself during his vacations. 

Horo, also, were bom six of his children. Four others 
wrrt^ added to his family at Rugby; but one of these died in 
IH'W, when only a few days old. About this time (182Q) the 
pt^rploxities and intellectual dpubts, from which he had suf- 
t^rt^d so much, and which he described as the " severest of 
m^rthly trials/' passed away for ever. 

Whatever may have been bis spiritual state previous to this 
thrill it itt certain that from that time forward he was devoledy 
htfttft an<l souly to the service of his Master and Saviour, 
Jusus ('hrist. Whatever may have been the belief that he 
(HMisi^utitiously adopted, he was willing and ready to present 
liinmrlf ** a living sacrifice, acceptable unto God.'' 

There were henceforth no dead truths in his soul ; — his 
ftilth ill the Lord Jesus became a living, animated faith; 
ttfinnlrating into the commones't actions of las life; influencing 
hII IiIn opinions and thoughts and feelings; colouring and 
itiofh^lling his whole being, and inscribing upon the meanest 
i)f liiN poNNCNHions and employments, '^ Holiness unto the Lord!* 

nut with him nothing was poor, or mean, or common; 
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baser metal in his haaids iras tramsmiited into pure gold; 
w^i^tUess pebbles became priodess gems, and tbe merest dross 
was cbanged into precious treasure ; because bH tbat he said^ 
or fel^ or^id, boire referenoe to the Cbristiaalife and ooim^r- 
aati<HiL. A sincere desiiv to^orify Qod purifies and brighte&s 
tbe most ordinary actions of daily existenee. Even as a 
8«ibtle tindture dropped into a large vessel full of water im- 
pr^pa^ Itbe whole mass of fluid, so the sQent working of 
the life that is hid with Chiist in Ood consecrates and beauti- 
fies the coarsest and most stereotyped events that rise up as 
mere matters of course in the beaten track of our diurnal paths. 

Most eminently was it so with him, and most earnestly did 
he strive to impress upon the young minds over whom it 
pleased God to give him so great and so abiding an influ^sice, 
that One was their Master, even Christ, and that to Him must 
be yielded the joyful obedienoe of the heart, in t^e smallest 
as well as in the most momentous matters. 

There is one point, which deserves above all others to be 
specially noted in this brief mention of his religious belief 
mbd fiooperience, inasmnck as ift is the key to his whole 
ehaisacter ; the basis of all tha^ excellence and moral grandeur 
.w^yidh so eminently distinguished him among his contempo- 
rairies, and this one point is, — his fervent, intense affection 
towards our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ! In the family, 
in the school, in the pulpit, in the rough hustling and clashing 
of the outer world, this was alwsiys his stronghold, his 
foundation stonq, and his never-fa^mg source of strength 
ajud patience and wisdom. With him, Christ was all, and in 
all! — all joy,'fdl lov>e, sdl Ipiewledge, and all truth, axtd in all 
fiv^nts and actions of his ordinary life, as well as in all the 
laMpes and the fears, the atroggles and the triumphs, of his 
iqpiritual life. 

tt wafi his delight to speak of Him whom he so earnestly 
loved ; to Temember that Jesu^ -exalted far above all princi- 
paiities and powers, sat at the right hand of God the ^Father, 
m glory everiasting, yet wearing, nevertheless, the human 
lineaments, that faded from the aching gaze of the disciples, 
who saw their Lord taken Mf out of their «ight, — to recal the 
promise, that in like manner He shall come again, aod tQ 
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treasure up the precious assurance that Christy our High 
Priest aud our Forerunner, ever liveth to make intercession 
for all who come unto the Father by Him. 

He loved to dwell on the earthly life of his beloved Master, 
to retrace its events, to draw attention to its purity and its 
moral loveliness, to contemplate the great work for which he 
was made flesh, and for which He sojourned among fallen men, 
and for which He lived and suffered, and died and rose again. 

In one of his sermons he says : — 

'* Where can we find a name so holy as that we may surrender 
onr whole souls to it, before which obedience, reverence without 
measure, intense hiuniHtj, most unreserved adoration, may all be 
duly rendered ? One Name there is, and One alone ; — one alone in 
Heaven and earth, — not truth, not justice, not benevolence, not 
Christ's mother, not his holiest servants, not his blessed sacra- 
ments, nor his very mystical body the Church, but Himself only 
>vho died for us, and rose again, Jesus Christ both Ood and man.'* 

And in another sermon from Ephes. vi. 13, he says : — 

** This is their privilege who have learnt in sincerity to know the 
Lonl »Iosus Christ, and the power of his death, and the glory of ffis 
n^surnvtion. There is our comer-stone, which never can be shaken, 
that fact h?tter proved than any other recorded in history — ^that He, 
whoso wonls and whose life displayed the wisdom of God, and the 
gooiiness of GihI, overcame death to display the power of God also ; 
that gooiiness and wisdom, through the power of Grod, are too mighty 
to be lost for ever in the grave. . When dwelling on his words, 
who spake as never man spake, when looking on his actions who 
went about doing gooil, when our spirits are moved in complete 
union with his Spirit, and we feel that it is good for us to be with 
Him in life or in Death, that with Him we would venture our 
every hope, and submit to his guidance our every affection and 
desire ; then it is that we can enter somewhat into the joy of 
those woriU, wortliy indeed to be proclaimed by an angel's voice, 
which tells us that the Lord is risen ! From the darkness of that 
grave, in wliich all else on earth is lost to our view, He is risen 
and aaeonded to tlie etenial light beyond it. And then we turn with 
thank Ailnoas and joy unutterable to our own promised share in his 
triumph ; that Ho is gone to prepare a place for us ; that He will 
come again and receive us imto Himself; that where He is, there 
may we bo also.'* 
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And these and many similar passages were not mere expo- 
sitions of an orthodox faith; they were not bare truths 
preached to others from the pulpit^ and given by the theolo- 
gical scholar to the world at large ; but they were the very 
breathings of his soul^ the escapement of some of those 
thoughts and feelings which were the true centre of his inner 
life, and which, as the epistle of Christ Himself, were legibly 
incribed on his walk and conversation before all men. The 
sermons above quoted were, however, not preached in his 
Lalefaam days ; and perhaps at this period of his life his 
religious character was not so fully developed as afterwards^ 
when mind and body had alike attained their utmost force 
and energy ; but the principles were all there, and not as 
mere seeds ; but as plants, vigorous and thriving, striking their 
roots deeply and widely into his whole nature, and bearing 
ah-eady fruit meet for the granary of the Kingdom. 

They were calm quiet years, — those nine years of peaceful 
life on the banks of the Thames ; — a season of sweet repose, in 
which his intellectud powers grew to their full maturity. 
Unheeded and comparatively unknown, the mighty mind, 
in its happy seclusion, was increasing in stature, and grow- 
ing in strength and in wisdom. The judgment was gradually 
ripening, and the appreciation of men and of things was 
becoming keener and juster as the uneventful months rolled 
on. 

He knew it not, but surely and silently he was making 
ready for the arduous toils to which God, in his providence, 
was about to call him; all unwittingly he was arming 
himself for the warfare in which he was ere long to engage ; 
and not only his spiritual, but his moral and intellectual 
forces, were fathering nerve and muscle and sinew. And this 
quiet time was given by God, that the soul might grow in 
grace, and the intellect in strength ; that the moral faculties 
might receive due development, and that, from the inex- 
haustible treasury of truth and knowledge, precious stores 
might be appropriated, and made richer and stronger in the 
new soil into which they were transplanted. It was a time 
in which the sap was rising, and the buds were bursting, on 
the vigorous stock from which they sprang : the beautiful 
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blo«iNr>mii were expanding daj bjr dmy ; — by-aad^lrfr the ripe 
fruit wdiild hang heavily on the laden braiMdiea. 

And this should teach na to rest coBtented^ if, aspinng i^ 
stand foremost in the ranks of those who fight tiw gneal; 
battle of Life^ we find -ourselines borne away 'from th* dbourge 
and the m6Ue, and focced to rit passively in the shaded and im 
the stillness, hearing only the faint itind indistinct ^cdioes ef 
the warfare that ia raging Cmt, far away. '' There is a time fiir 
evory piiriiose, and for every work/^ God in fais Infinite 
wiNchitn incetons the spirits of those to whom He will entnisc 
Kreat thingH, in manj various ways : and very often He aeenu 
to givi) them a position and a traimng which hnman sagacity 
would pronounce to be in no way preparative for tiie Are»a 
whorein they are shortly to appear^ ai^ fight, and alraggle^ 
and eoiiquor before the eyes of a dogmatical and omscMiaaB 
world I But : — '' He doeth all things well : ^^ God sees not 
ail man sees; the finite cannot comprehend the mind* of the 
Inflaiio : human reason, however deep and sound, must lay 
aside its logic here, and with the simplicity of a cluld receive 
into its innermost recesses the belief that God^s training is 
tli(^ only training that is worth anything, and so in quietness 
and confidence wax strong exceedingly ! In after years, amid 
wid(;r usefulness, but much painful misapprehension, he looked 
iMiok almost with regret on that sweet and pleasant page of 
his life wliich was closed to open no more. Fondly he pe^ 
membered to the last his happy Laleham days, and often he 
revisited it ; for not only was he bound to it by reason of the 
memory of his own domestic joys, and of the deep tranquillity 
of those nine years of peace ; butt it was endeared to him as 
the sacred ground where his dead were laid to rest ;-r— where 
he came from the busy turmoil of maturer life, to gaae &bl the 
qtiiet graves of child and mother, and sister and aunt ! 

At Laleham, as at Eugby, his deeply-rooted sense of the 
responsibility he incurred in guiding and guarding those oom- 
mitted to his charge, weighed heavily on his mind ; and so 
strong were his conscientious scruples on the score of com- 
panionship, that he would decline additional pupils, while any 
remained under his care wliom he did not feel quite justified 
in removing, and whose influence he yet dreaded, as prqjudicial 
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to others. In 1821, a friend applied to faim for advice in a 
difScult case of dealing with an unsatisfactory pupil ; and in 
tSje letter of reply the following rem.^ occurs :— 

"I would Ve as patient* as I possibly could with irresolution, 
unsteadiness, and fits of idleness ^ out if a pupil has set his mind to 
do nothing, but considers all the work as so much fudge, which he 
will evade if he can, 1 have made x^ my resolution that I wiH send 
him away without scruple : £or, not to speak of the heartless trouble 
that such an animal would give to mysmf, he is a Hying principle of 
n^schief in the house, being ready at aH times to pervert his com- 
panions ; and this determination I have expressed publicly, and if I 
Know myself I wiQi act upon it, and I advise you most heartily to do 
th^ saiae." 



And writwg to a parent, he says :- 



** I regret in your son a carelessness, which does not allow him to 
think seriously of what he is living for, and to do what is right, not 
merely as a matter of regularity, but because it is a duty. I trust 
you mQ not think that I am meaning anything more than nay words 
convey, or that y^ai I am regretting in your son is not to be found in 
mneteen out of every twenty yomig men of his age ; but I conceive 
that you would wish me to form my desire of what your son should 
be, not aeoording to the common standard, but according to the 
highest, — ^to be satisfied with no less in him, than I should have 
been anxious to find in a son of my own. He is capable of doing a 
great deal ; and I have not seen anything in him which has called 
lor reproof ^ce he has been with me. I am only desirous that he 
shoidd work more heartily, — just, in short, as he would work if he 
took an interest of himself in his own improvement. On this of 
course all distinction in Oxford must depend : but much more than 
distinction depends on it ; for the difference between a useful educa- 
tion, and one which does not affect the future life^ rests mainly on 
the greater or less activity which it has communicated to the pi^iPs 
jsmd ; whether he has learned to think or to^act, and to gain knowledge 
by himselfi or whether he has merely followed passively so Icfl^ as 
there was some one to lead him.^' 

It was the testimony of one* who was his pupil at 

* Kev. B. Prioe. 
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Tiftleham, and afterwards aaaistant master at Bngby^ that — 

^^ ETerr papil was made to feel there was a woik for bim to do, 
— that his happiness as well as his datr laj in doing that woik weD. 
Henoe an indescribable zest was communicated to a joimg man*8 
feeling about life : a strange jov came oyer him on discoyeiing that 
he had the means of being nsefnl, and thus of being happy ; and a 
deep respect and ardent attachment sprung up towvds hun who had 
tauglit >»iTn thus to Talue lite and his own self, and his work and 
mission in the world. All this was founded on the breadth and 
comprehensireness of Arnold's character, as well as its striking truth 
and reaHtT ; on the unteigned regard he had for work of all kinds, 
and the sense he had of its value, both for the complex aggregate of 
society and the growth and perfection of the individual. Thus pupils 
of the most iM'erent natures were keenly stimulated, none feU that 
he was left out, or that because he was not endowed with large 
powers of mind, there was no sphere open to him in the honourable 
pursuits of usefulness. This wonderful power of making bis pupils 
respect themselves, and of awakening in them a consciousness of the 
duties that Goil had assigned to them personally, and of the conse- 
quent reward each should have of his labours, was one of Arnold's 
most characteristic features as a trainer of youth ; he possessed it 
eminentlv at Rucbv ; but, if I mav trust mv own vivid recollections, he 
had it quite as remarkably at Laleham. His hold over all his pupils 
I know perfectly astonished me. It was not so much an enthusiastic 
admiration for his genius, or learning, or eloquence, which stirred 
within them : it was a sympathetic thriU, caught from a spirit that 
was earnestly at work in the world, whose work was healthy, sus- 
tained, and constantly carried forward in the fear of God — a work 
that was founded on a deep sense of its duty and its value ; and was 
coupled with such a true humility, such an unaffected simplicity, 
that others could not help being invigorated by the same feeling, 
and with the belief that they too in their measure could go and do 
likewise. 

'' In the details of daily business, the quantity of time that he 
devoted to his pupils was very remarkable. Lessons began at seven, 
and, with the interval of breakfast, lasted till nearly three ; then he 
would walk with his pupils, and dine at half-past five. At seven he 
usually had some lesson on hand ; and it was only when we were all 
gathered up in the drawing-room after tea, amidst young men on all 
sides of him, that he would commence work for hunself, in writing 
his sermons or Roman History." 
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Between 1821 and 1827, he contributed articles on Roman 
History to the Eneyclopcsdia Metropolitana. They commenced 
with the times of the Gracchi^ and terminated with a striking 
and spirited sketch of the reign of M. Ulpius Trajanus 
Crinitus. 

In 1825, he first became acquainted with Niebuhr's History 
of Bome ; and, for the sake of studying it, learned the German 
language. His researches in this direction seemed to have 
disclosed to him a new world of fact^ thought, and reasonings 
and he declared after his first perusal of Niebuhr*s volumes 
that it was a work of such extraordinary ability and learning, 
that it opened wide before his eyes the extent of his own 
ignorance. He immediately resolved to defer his projected 
History, till he had thoroughly investigated and re-considered 
the whole subject. At first he found difficulty in receiving 
the whole of Niebuhr^s conclusions ; but, as time passed on, 
first one and then another apparent discrepancy disappeared, 
and he came at last to the determination, ^' never to differ 
from him without a full consciousness of the probability that 
further enquiry might prove him to be right.'^ Speaking of 
his early study of Niebuhr's writings, he says : — " It has 
abundantly overpaid the labour of learning anew language ;" 
— a speech that makes one think of the man who learned 
Portuguese, purely for the sake of reading the Lusiad of 
Camoens in the original ! And it may not be amiss in this 
place to reckon up the different languages which, like a very 
Lavengro, he delighted to acquire. Latin and Greek were 
mere matters of course ; French could not fail to come in due 
course ; German was studied, first for the sake of Niebuhr, 
afterwards for its own merits, and he always placed it in the 
very highest rank of modem languages. '* I forget,^^ he wrote 
to a former pupil, in 1835, " whether you learnt any German 
here ; but I think it would be well worth your while to learn 
it without loss of time. Every additional language gained is 
like an additional power, none more so than German ! '^ 

In the winter of 1834 or 35, we find him studying Hebrew, 
with a learned Israelite for his preceptor — i. c, learned in 
Kabbinical writings ; for the erudition of the Jewish tutor went 
so far and no farther. In the autumn of 1836^ he requests his 
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friend, the Archbishop of Dublii^ to jNrocwe for him and asnd 
him '' agood Erie Grammar/' Two or three years later liedid 
his best to find a Proven;^ Grammar^ baft was unsuooeashl, 
beixng told there was no such thing in existence. BcHrrow^s 
Lavengro^ it will be remembered^ on one or more oeoa- 
sions^ found himself in a similar portion: he too desired 
to study curious languages., which the acieiobee of the gcam- 
marian had so far eschewed, and he b^hougbt hims^ of 
procurin|c a Bible in the desired tongue; and by oollatangiit 
with an English versiooL he managed to obtain a oonsiderdlile 
insight into the unclassified language, 

A few months later, he was making enquiry about the Ian*- 
guage of the Prinoipakty ; in his laat yesrs he endeairouved to 
acquire a knowledge of the Sanscrit and Scbtvcmic^ and a 
very few weeks before his death he was busily occupied with 
the specialities of a Basque Grammar. We hiu^e omitted both 
Spanish and Italian in this somewhat original oiUiaiQette oi 
strange tongues ; but that he was umfamiliar wdth neither, fass 
ultvauiontauo expeditions and his literary references abun- 
dantly declare. 

Very early in his married Ufet, he introduced Mrs. Arnold 
to the beauties of his well-beloved Herodotus, reading it to 
hor in the evening, and trandating as he prooeeded* TSe^ 
wan not, however, nis first rendering of his favourite io femi- 
niru) oars ; for in his youth he had delighted to sit by the 
couch of his invalid sister, Susaanah, and construe tor her 
ospooinl benefit and his own unmistakable enjoyment, book 
aixor book of the history. Long atfterwards, in the i^iveeions 
rntireinont of his north country home, he used to amuse his 
children with reading to them his favourite stories from 
Herodotus — the very same stcmes into which he had entered 
with so much delight in his own juvenile days, and which 
continued to afford him no small amount of gratifieatioa to 
the latest years of his life. 

Various political questions began now to be mooted in his 
mind, and from time to time he touched upon thcnn in his 
corresuoudence. To the Bev. John Tuokerlie tihns expressed 
liimsolf on the subjiect of slavery :-*- 
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^Lalebicia, ¥4hrvttaj 29, 1824. 

** . . . . The West ladiA question » thorny ; but I suppose 
the Gk)¥enivient may entrench upon, indiyidual property for a great 
XkaAionftl benefit, giTing a £air eompensation to the parties, just as is 
done ia every Canal Ml. Nay, I cannot see why the right of 
the i^aasbers are more saered than those^ of the old despotic kings, 
and feudail aaistocraeies, who lirere made to part with many good 
tiuBgs which they had kiherited ftota their ancestors, because the 
original tenure was fouxidefd on wrong ; and so is- all slavery, aH 
West ]iidia3i slavery at least, most certainly/'' 

Ilk 1825 he visited Italy. The vale of the Amo disap- 
pointed hiu>, and Florence itself he considered miserably in- 
ferSosf to Orford. In a letter, written after his return, he tells 
the Bev. Mr. Tucker that " the vale of Florence looks quite 
poor and dull in comparison of our rich valleys, from the 
total want of timber; and in Florence itself there is^ not 
a tree; in shorty I never was so disappointed in any place in 
my life. My favourite towns were Genoa, Milan, and Verona. 
The situation of the latter,, just at the foot of the Alps, and 
afanost encircled, like Durham, by a fiiU and rapid river, the 
Adige, was very delightful.*^ 

Hi» love of flowers was gratified in the neighbourhood of 
tiie Apennines; the scarlet blossoms of the pomegranate, 
jnrofhftefy wreathing the hedges, and the wild broom of the 
mountaiiiis, he remembered and reverted to, when once more 
restored to his peaceful Laleham home. And during this 
tour he first made acquaintance with Lake Como, and its 
indesieribably beautiful scenery. In his journal, dated, July 
25tb, 1825, occurs the following entry : — 

** On the ciiff above the Lake of Gomo, — We are on a mule-track 
that goes horn Como along the Eastern shore of the lake, and as 
the mountains go sheer down into the water, the mule -track is 
obliged to be cut out- of their summits and their feet. They are 
covered with wood, all chestnut from top to bottom, except where 
patches have been found level enough for houses to stand on, and 
vines to grow ; but just where we are it is quite lonely ; and I look 
np to the blue sky, and down to the blue lake, — ^the one just above 
me, and the other just below me, — and see both through the thick 
branches of the chestnuts. Seventeen or eighteen vessels, with their 
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sails, are cnfiTtiiiiur tlie lake^ and about half a mile on m^ 
iig)it : the rMk is loo ste«p for anything to grow on it, and goes 
down a baiv cliff. A linie berond I see some terraces and yines, 
and biigiii while booses, and foither still, there is a little low point 
nmnuur ooi inio ibe lake« whidi just affords room for a Tillage, dose 
on the waters edge, and a wbne diurch tower rising in the midst 
ci ii. The c^f^pcksiie sboie is jnst the same, — Tillages and momi- 
tains, tDMS and Tines, all one perfect loTehness. I haye fomid 
l^eniT of the ^d cyclamen, whose perfume is exquisite. 

*'* On :Jkt fifyf of U^ Late of Omro. — We baTe made our way down 
to the waier's edge to bathe, and are now sitting on a stone to cool. 
No wv>rd$ can describe the beauty of aU the scenery : we stopped at 
a walk, at a spot whei« a stream descended in a deep green deQ 
from the mountains, with a succession of falls ; the dell so deep that 
the sun could not reach the water, which lay eyery now and then 
Toting in deep rocky pools, so beautifidly clear that nothing but 
strong prudence preTented us from bathing in them ; the banks of 
the ilell, all lurf and magnificent chestnuts, Taried with rocks, and 
the brvkad lake, bright in the sunshine, stretched out before us.*' 

In the (bllowing year (1826) he visited Scotland daring 
the summer Tacation, and was forcibly struck with the cheap- 
ness ot education in that part of the kingdom ; but, though 
convinced that the advants^ges of the Edinburgh system were 
vt^ry considerable, and in many respects worthy of adoption, 
or of blending with our own educational institutions : he yet 
held stoutly to his opinion, that ''in the most favourable 
ciuies there was no comparison between what Oxford and 
Cambridge could do for a man, and what he could gain in 
Rdiuburgh/* 

He had begun by this time to wish for reformation in 
tHH>lt^»iastical affairs : that which he was to do, and that which 
i\t) »o oarueatly desired to do, seemed already stirring within 
\\\\\\ \ and ai glimpses of the truth, and convictions of the 
Ui*^^ut uoedi of the Church, and of our social and political 
iuniitiitii^ns, rose before him, the strong and ardent wish to 
tk^V\\^ t^HVc^tually those who required faithful, fearless, disin- 
h^rt^vtt^d nt^rvloe, was gradually developed and strengthened. 



till tt olotht^d Itiielf in written language. 
\\\ tho name year (1826) he writes:— 
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^^ I hope to be allowed before I die to accomplish something on 
Education, and also with regard to the Church, — ^the last indeed 
even more than the other, were not the task, humanly speaking, so 
hopeless. But the more I think of the matter, and the more I read 
of the Scriptures themselves, of the history of the Church, the more 
intensd is my wonder at the language of admiration with which some 
men speak of the Church of England, which certainly retains the 
foundation sure, as all other Christian societies do, except the 
Unitarians, but has overlaid it with a very sufficient quantity of hay 
and stubble, which I devoutly hope to see one day burnt in the fire. 
I know that other churches have their faults also ; but what have I 
to do with them ? It is idle to speculate in aliend republica ; but to 
reform one's own is a business which nearly concerns us.'* 

Now, it must not be supposed^ from these and from many 
similar opinions, that he was a bad or a half-hearted Church- 
man I On the contrary, he loved and clung to the Esta- 
blishment^ in which he had been nurtured^ and which he 
preferred to all other sections of the universal church. He 
had no leaning to dissent ; and while he respected and con- 
tended for the due acknowledgment of the rights and claims 
of nonconformity, he formed an estimate of dissenters in 
general which, at first sight, seems rather unfair. After 
finding fault with the illiberality of the church party in 1835, 
he goes on to say : — " I grant that the dissenters are, politi- 
cally speaking, nearly as bad, and as narrow-minded ; but 
then they have more excuse, in belonging generally to a lower 
class in society, and not having been taught Aristotle and 
Thucydides." But what might sound invidious, if not posi- 
tively unjust, in 1859, comes tolerably near the truth in 
1835. Most certainly, twenty-four years ago, dissenters did 
NOT generally receive or appreciate the fiberal education 
which, in common with their brethren of the Establishment, 
they now value and enjoy; neither had nonconformity pene- 
trated the higher ranks as it has latterly done. Dr. Arnold, 
had he lived to this day, would imdoubtedly have formed a 
very difiPerent estimate of dissent and dissenters, but he would 
never have joined their ranks : had it pleased God to spare 
him to old age, he would have gone down to the grave a 
faithful, loving son of the Church he loved so deeply, and for 
whose honour and welfare his highest aspirations and his 
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Ik CkoRh oCEng- 
faflid hav kad no truer, jmcb p dhaipDaB ; it is Bodi to he 

frsni dhe win never aee his S» igpm ^ 

r c&BDOt cficne t^is fft.«pfc^f' better tkn \rf pveKntiiig an 
extract firant a letter w&iic& J)ti Aifftnlgl wtdbt to Mr. Shek- 
stcme ia ISJT : — 

""^ I llttv« loit^ had in mj mbuk a wo^ oa ClnsliaB poGties, on 
^» appfikmfitnt tif ^e ^<Q6p«( r» ife atate «f vub is a dliaaiy in 
wO«r& t&n- wMtf q awKawm <jiF a rdigsaafr mtmkEaimBta^ wad of tiw 
«i!iKiilam pT«i^Hflr librCftnBteft MndlaR wi a Chriitiia comaon-* 
wi ialt tL wi»lki oanirallT ftni a pjari*. & vooid cab f aie ako a 
hiistonctil $k»tck olr c^ prcceaiitii c<mt«aL»>u af Ae kingdoms ol 
chie world tw tiie kin^oDi o£ Chnst ixi the fonztii and fifth centuries, 
wbicllL I look opoQL ;is oose of that greatest timrs itadrgsse tliat Satan 
«»rw playifd. ^fxofpi: bis ioLTenc&m of Rjjwtt. I mean that hy in- 
v^fectal^ kxn^ aifei m8toB5 Bo e^nfona aomiaaBf to C^ris4»mtf , and 
lk«t$ B^ ^t Mo^ cb»»r kaibfe «le Areetioa of Chrisdaa sodefy, 
^ hobs^ ia a 9cr«a6 BKisai^ 3aL*««ed>d m kec|iiiig oal tihe pecdiar 
l^noct^yi^ olf (hafi sockiij finnai aaj <exieaded s^iiiare of opar^^ aad 
ia etii$ar«i< Utie asofotibmcj of bu ova. One real conTersion Hben 
$^iMi$ lv> wftTv b«^*a« tiial of the Angkv-Saxoas^ bat tliat he soon 
$)KVN?«^W iu corrupufi^: and at the Nonnaa conquest we had 
Ultle^ I $ui>(HX$e. to loee <eTen from the more direct introdnctioB ci 
IVpery and woridlj c^ii^on which came in with the Conqneror.^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

OPENING PROSPECTS. 

In the spring of 1827, we again find Dr. Arnold a traveller 
on the Continent, proceeding through France to visit, for the 
first time, the mistress of the ancient world. In his journal 
he finds just fault with the French blacksmiths, and declares 
'' they all do their work so ill, that they generally never fail 
to find something left for them by their predecessors' clumsi- 
ness ;'' and when fairly in the provinces, and quite removed 
from the influence of the Court, he remarks on the total 
absence of gentlemen, and of all persons of the education and 
feelings of gentlemen. 

The following paragraph was written at Joigny, April 6th, 
1827 :— 

" I am afraid that the hulk of the people are sadly ignorant and 
unprincipled, and then liberty and equality are but evils. A little 
less aristocracy in our country, and a little more here, would seem a 
desirable improvement. There seem great elements of good amongst 
the people here — ^great courtesy and kindness, with all their cheat- 
ing and unreasonableness. May He, who only can, turn the hearts 
of this people, and of all other people, to the knowledge and love 
of Himself in his Son, in whom there is neither Englishman nor 
Frenchman, any more than Jew or Greek ; but Christ is all and in 
all ! And may He keep alive in me the spirit of charity, to judge 
favourably and feel kindly towards those amongst whom I am 
travelling ; inasmuch as Christ died for them as well as for us, and 
they, too, call themselves after His name.'* 

It were needless, in a volume of such humble pretensions 
as the present, to enter into any description of scenes and 
places visited during this and subsequent tours. It would 
even be superfluous to make copious extracts from the already 
published ^^ Travelling Journals '' of Dr. Arnold ; for, though 
the whole is highly graphic, and most beautifully touched 
with the peculiar colouring, minds like his give to the simplest 
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Account of mere geographical feature, to common cause and 
(^nbct, and to the mere aspect of the ruins of a buried empire ; 
tlio bare information is substantially the same with that so 
nbuudantly communicated by our best and most reliable 
totirists. Here and there, however, entries occur, so entirely 
nigniftcant of the writer*'s character and sentiments, as to 
rotidcr tlicir transcription a matter of real necessity, if we 
wotild aim at giving anything like a correct portrait of this 
roinarkablo, and truly great man. 

lly the borders of the Ciminian Lake, by Ronciglione and 
!I\f ontcrossi, and over the desolate Campagna, he travelled on, 
with the blue Mediterranean streaking the distant horizon, 
iho Alban hills looming afar off, and finally Rome itself! . 
The journal of that day closes thus : — 

* * ft began now to get dark, and, as there is hardly any twilight, it 
VrtM dark soon after we left La Storta, the last post before you enter 
Uonio. Tlie air blew fresh and cool, and we had a pleasant drive 
iAvv the remaining part of the Campagna, till we descended into 
tlio valley of the Tiber, and crossed it by the Mihian Bridge. 
About two miles further on we reached the walls of Rome, and 
ontorod by the Porta del Popolo.'' 

At Rome he formed that friendship with Chevalier Bunsen, 
which time and further intercourse tended only to strengthen 
nnd confirm, and which remained unbroken and unchanged, 
till one of the twain was called away from the heat and burden 
of the day, to enter into the rest that remaineth for the people 
of God. Chevalier Bunsen was one of the very few, perhaps 
the only one, who entirely understood, and without reserve 
sympathized in all Arnold^s feelings ; who comprehended his 
scruples, shared his hopes and fears, and longed with an equal 
intensity for reform in those quarters, where the honour and 
wc^lfaro of Christianity was most concerned. When exposed 
fill nil sides to misconstruction and misconception; when 
ifVWM) c'liargcs and ridiculous slanders were freely propagated 
liy Miowo who wore forced to rouse themselves from their long 
tilHliwttirbtMl slumbers, to stand up for the defence of vene- 
rnhin ovil«, time-honoured abuses, and ignorances and negli* 

friMUTs that wc»rr alike pleasant and profitable; when the 
rliMicN of youth grew cold, and he was left to fight the great 
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battle of Cliristian reform very nearly single-handed, lie could 
always turn to Bunsen, sure of finding himself understood, 
appreciated, and encouraged to proceed. 

His estimate of the Chevalier is best given in his own 
words. Writing to him in 1835, he says : — 

" I think you can hardly tell how I prize such true sympathy of 
heart and mind as I am sure to find in your letters ; because I hope 
and beheve that it is not so rare to you as to me . . . .1 find 
in you that exact combination of tastes which I have in myself for 
ph^ological, historical, and philosophical pursuits, centring in 
moral and spiritual truths . . . . Oh ! how heartily do I sym- 
pathize in your feelings as to the union of philological, historical, 
and philosophical research, all to minister to divine truth ; and how 
gladly would I devote tclj time and powers to such pursuits, did I 
not feel as mucU another thing in your letter, — ^that we should abide 
in that calling which God has set before us. And it is delightful, 
if at any time I may hope to send out into the world any young 
man wilHng and trained to do Christ's work, rich in the combined 
and indivisible love of truth and of goodness." 

And in a letter to the Rev. J. Heam, dated November 
23rd, 1838, — more than eleven years after their first inter- 
course at Rome, — ^he speaks thus of his beloved and time- 
tried friend : — 

** I could not express my sense of what Bunsen is, without seeming 
to be exaggerating ; but I think if you could hear and see him, even 
for one half-hour, you would understand my feeling towards him 
He is a man in whom God's graces and gifts are more united thaik 
in any other person whom I ever saw. I have seen men as holy, as 
amiable, as able ; but I never knew one who was all three in so 
extraordinary a degree ; and combined with a knowledge of things, 
new and old, sacred and profane, so rich, so acurate, so profound, 
that I never knew it equalled or approached by any man." 

In company with the Chevalier, then Prussian minister at 
the Court of Rome, and the successor of Niebuhr, Dr. Arnold 
made his first inspection of the Eternal City. From the house 
of his friend he looked down upon the Forum, with the 
lofty pillars of its forsaken temples; the Palatine Mount 
covered with the gray ruins of the glorious palace, '^ where 

d2 
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the Csesars dwelt ;" the Aventine, with its white houses and 
leafy gardens ; the Colosseum^ — that grand relic of an antique 
worlds where once the dying gladiator heard the shouts of the 
pitiless multitude^ and where Christian blood was poured forth 
for the faith once delivered unto the saints; on the wide 
lonely Campagna; the richly wooded Alban hills, where, on 
the Fincian Mounts Claude once lived and painted ; and on 
Frascati and Albano^ then glittering in the rich sunlight of 
an Italian evening. A few extracts from the journal are here 
subjoined; they bear rather on the thoughts and feelings ex- 
cited by surrounding objects than on the mere delineation of 
the scene itself^ and are therefore too important to be omitted. 

** We passed on to the Arch of Titus. Amongst the reliefs there 
is the figure of a man bearing the golden candlestick from the 
Temple at Jerusalem, as one of the spoils of the triumph. Yet He 
who abandoned his visible and local temple to the hands of the 
heathen, for the sins of his nominal worshippers, has taken to Him 
his great power, and has gotten Him glory by destroying the idols 
of liome as He had done the idols of Babylon ; and the golden 
candlestick bums and shall bum with an everlasting light, while the 
enemies of his holy name, Babylon, Kome, or the carcase of sin in 
every land, which the eagles of his wrath will surely find out, perish 
for ever from before Him. Such was my first day in Rome ; and if 
I were to leave it to-morrow, I should think that one day was well 
worth the journey.'* 

After visiting some of the churches of Rome : — 

** I care very little for the sight of their churches, and nothing at 
all for the recollection of them. St. John at the Lateran is, I thmk, 
the finest ; and the form of the Greek cross at St. Maria degli 
Angeli is much better for these buildings than that of the Latin. 
But precious marbles, and precious stones, and gilding, and rich 
colouring, are to me like the kaleidoscope, and no more ; and these 
churches are almost as inferior to ours, in my judgment, as their 
worship is to ours. I saw these two lines painted on the wall in the 
street to-day, near an image of the Virgin : — 

' Chi vuole in morte aver Gtesu per Padre, 
Onoriin vita la sua Santa Madre.'*, 

* Who wishes in death to have Jesus for a Father, 
Iiet him honour in life his holy Mother. 
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I declare I do not know what nameof abhorrence can be too strong 
for a religion which, holding the very bread of life in its hands, thus 
feeds the people with poison. 1 say the bread of Ijfe ; for in some 
things the indestructible virtue of Christ's gospel breaks through all 
their pollutions of it ; and I have seen frequent placards also, — ^but 
printed papers and not painted on the walls, and therefore perhaps 
the work of some good individual. * Iddio ci vede.' — * Etemita.'* 
This is a sort of seed scattered by the wayside which certainly would 
not have been found in heathen Eome . • . « I fear that our 
countrymen, and especially OTir married countrymen, who live long 
abroad, are not in the best moral state, however much they may do in 
science and hterature ; which comes back to my old opinion, that such 
pursuits wiU not do for a man's main business, and that they must 
be used m subordination to a clearly perceived Christian end, and 
looked upon as of most subordinate value, or else they become as 
fatal as absolute idleness. In fact, the house is spiritually empty, 
so long as the pearl of great price is not there ; although it may be 
hung with aU the decorations of earthly knowledge." 

May, 1827. 

. " . . . . I feel at leaving Eome very diflferently from what 
I ever felt at leaving any other place not more endeared than this is 
by personal ties, and when I last see the dome of St. Peter's, I shall 
seem to be parting from more than a mere townful of curiosities, 
where the eye has been amused and the intellect gratified. I never 
thought to have felt thus tenderly towards Kome ; but the inex- 
pressible solemnity and beauty of her ruined condition has quite 
bewitched me ; and to the latest hour of my life I shall remember 
the Forum, the surrounding hills, and the magnificent Colosseum." 

He returned by way of Parma and Placentia, and along 
the great plain of Lombardy to Como. The Po, he averred, 
was uncivil, and first of all broke down the bridge of Placentia, 
and obliged them to go round by Pavia, and then made such 
a flood, that there was no landing at the usual place, and sc. 
entailed upon them a further voyage of nearly a mile up the 
river. He spent a morning in the library at Parma, collating 
Thucydides; and he noted particularly the beauty of the 
fire-flies, which displayed themselves just before entering 
Placentia. 

* God Bees us. — ^Eternity. 
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Como was revisited, and its lovely scenes once more re- 
traced, and with increased pleasure. Again he sat under the 
shadow of the chestnut trees, looking down on the pellucid 
water, the white fairy-like sails, the village of Tomo on its 
tiny peninsula, and the snowy houses, with their terraces and 
their vines, nestling on the woody shore. Speaking of this 
second visit to the Lake of Como, he writes : — 

^'' May 19«A, 1827. — .... How strange to be sitting 
twice within two years in the same place, on the shores of an 
Italian lake, and to be twice describing the self-same scenery. But 
now I feel to be taking a final leave of it, and to be viewing the 
inexpressible beauty of these lakes for the last time. And I am 
fully satisfied ; — for their images will remain for ever in my memory, 
and one has something else to do in life than to be for ever running 
about after objects to delight the eye or the intellect. * This I say, 
brethren, the time is short, and how much is to be done in that 
time !* May God who has given me so much enjoyment, give me 
>?rnco to be duly active and zealous in His service ; that I may make 
this ivlaxntion really useful, and hallow it as His gift, through Jesus 
Christ . May I not be idle, or selfish, or vainly romantic ; but sober, 
watchful, diligent, and full of love to my brethren." 

In August, 1827, Dr. WooU resigned the head-mastership 
of Rugby School, and, strongly urged by those whose opinions 
he lughly valued, Dr. Arnold came to the resolution of offer- 
ing hunaelf as a candidate for the vacant post. Rather late 
in ihn day he entered on the contest, and the canvass was 
lilt^tmdy HO far advanced as to leave but small hopes of success. 

I I In (.cmiiinonials were few, but emphatic ; and it was predicted 
by Di*. IFawkius, — now Provost of Oriel — '^ that if Mr. Arnold 
wcu'c^ c^hH'tcul to the head-mastership of Rugby, he would 
ohiini(() IIh) fuco of education all through the public schools 
of Ifliighmd/* And abundantly has his prediction been 

ftlKllltMl. 

IIiIm InllcM* produced a strong impression on the trustees^ 
wliii U\ (hnir orodit bo it spoken — had resolved that merit 
hImiii* mIiou1(I clntormiuo their choice; and the other testimo*? 
iilhU oHprctMNCMl NO much confidence in his qualifications, and 
iiiMMillMr Miiidibiliiv for tho situation, that he was elected to it 

III |)iM*(*inhi*t* of (Jin ■amo ycar^ After thanking Dr. Hawkins 
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for the interest he had exerted on his behalf^ he goes on to 
say: — 

'* I confess that I should very much object to undertake a charge 
in which I was not invested with pretty fall discretion. According 
to my notions of what large schools are, founded on all I know, and 
all I have ever heard of them, expulsion should be practiced much 
oftener than it is. Now I know that trustees in general are averse 
to this plan, because it has a tendency to lessen the numbers of the 
school, and they regard quantity more than quaKty. In fact, my 
opinions on this point might perhaps generally be considered as dis- 
qualifying me for the situation of master of a great school : yet I 
could not consent to tolerate much that I know is tolerated generally, 
and therefore I should not like to enter on an office which I could 
not discharge according to my own views of what is right. I do not 
believe, myself, that my system would be in fact a cruel or a harsh 
one, and' I beHeve that, with much care on the part of the masters, 
it would be seldom necessary to proceed to the ratio ultima ; only I 
would have it clearly understood, that I would most unscrupulously 
resort to it, at whatever inconvenience, when there was a perse- 
verance in any habit inconsistent with a boy's duties." 

In a letter written to the Rev. George Cornish, while the 
result was yet doubtful, he says : — 

** If I do get it,' I feel as if I could set to work very heartily ; and, 
with God's blessing, I should like to try whether my notions of 
Christian education are really impracticable, — whether our system of 
public schools has not in it some noble elements, which, under the 
blessing of the Spirit of all hohness and wisdom, might produce fruit 
even to life eternal. When I think about it thus, I really long to 
take rod in hand ; but when I think of the perfect vileness which I 
must daily contemplate, the certainty that this can at best be only 
partially remedied ; and the greater form and publicity of the life 
which we should there lead, when I could no more bathe daily in the 
clear Thames, nor wear old coats and Russia duck trowsers, nor 
hang on a gallows, nor cHmb a pole, I grieve to think of the pos- 
sibihty of a change ; but as there are about thirty candidates, and I 
only applied very late, I think I need not disquiet myself." 

To another valued friend, the Rev. J. Tucker, he writes 
in answer to congratulations on his election : — 

** For the labour I care nothing, if God gives me health and 
strength as He has for the last eight years. But whether I shall. 
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be able to make the school what I wish to make it — I do not mean- 
wholly or perfectly, but in some degree — ^that is an instrument of 
God's glory, and of the everlasting good of those who come to it, 
— that indeed is an awful anxiety." 

In January, 1828, he and Mrs. Arnold visited Rugby, and 
received on the whole favourable impressions ; yet at the same 
time foreseeing many difficulties in general management, be- 
fore affairs could be satisfactorily brought into ti^in, and his 
own ideas carried into action. Before standing for Bugby^ 
he had offered himself as a candidate for the lustorieal pro- 
fessorship of the London University, indulging, as he avers, 
^' in various dreams of attaching himself to that institution, 
and trying as far as possible to influence it.^^ But in Rugby he 
felt there was a fairer field, and greater advantages, ^and he 
contemplated with ever-increasing hope and satisfaction the 
great work to which he was called. 

Yet it cost him ^^ a severe pang'^ to leave Laleham ; he had 
accustomed himself to think of it as a home for life, and nine 
years' residence had endeared to him many persons and places 
and things, from which he was about to sever himself, to a 
great extent, — it might be entirely and for ever ; for so un- 
certain are the issues of mortal life, that no man, leaving old 
haunts, and bidding farewell to familiar scenes and faces, can 
assure himself of returning thither in the time to come. He 
looked with tender regret on his secluded garden, with its 
" Campus Martius,^^ where he had joined in the sports of his 
pupils, with all the light-heartedness and joyousness of boyhood 
itself; on the silvery Thames, in whose clear waves he had 
delighted to bathe daily ; and on the very trees which grew 
thick and wild near the home where it pleased God to give 
him, as he himself says, a life '^ of as unruffled happiness as 
could ever be experienced by man.^' 

In the April of this year (1828) he took his degree of B. D. ;. 
and in the following June, on Trinity Sunday, he received 
priest's orders from Dr. Howley, then Bishop of London. 
Subsequently, in November of the same year, he took his 
D.D. degree. 

Before the calm life of Laleham was exchanged for the 
turmoil and responsibilities of Rugby, another little one was^ 
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added to Dr. Amold^s already numerous family. On the 7th 
of Aprils 1828^ his sixth child and fourth son was bom. Of 
the approaching migration he speaks thus : — 

" Without any affectation I believe that John Kebleis right, and 
that it is good for us to leave Laleham, because I feel that we are 
getting to regard it as too much of a home. I cannot tell you how 
we both love it, and its perfect peace seems at times an appalling 
contrast to the pubHcity of Rugby. I am sure that nothing could 
stifle this regret, were it not for my full consciousness that I have 
nothing to do with rest here, but with labour ; and then I can and 
do look forward to the labour with nothing but satisfaction, if my 
health and faculties be stiU spared to me." 

Immediately after taking full orders^ he set out on a tour 
through Rhine-land^ willing no doubt to brace his mind by 
the tonic of travelling, ere the time came for the final wrench 
of leaving Laleham^ and the consequent transplantation of 
duties and interests into an unexplored and untried soil. 

In his journal he describes how, descending from the long 
stretches of table land which lie between Aix and Cologne, 
the valley of the Rhine lay before him, witt the city of Cologne 
and all its towers, the Rhine itself, the Seven Mountains, and 
a boimdless sweep of country beyond the river, bursting full 
and suddenly on the view : — 

** To be sure,'* he writes, '* it was a striking contrast to the first 
view of the valley of the Tiber from the mountain of Viterbo ; but 
the Rhine in mighty recollections will vie with anything ; and this 
spot was particularly striking. Cologne was Agrippa's colony, 
inhabited by Germans brought from beyond the river to live as the 
subjects of Rome ; the river itself was the frontier of the empire — 
the limit as it were of two worlds, that of Roman laws and customs, 
and that of German. Far before us lay the land of our Saxon and 
Teutonic forefathers — ^the land uncorrupted by Roman or any other 
mixture ; the birthplace of the most moral races of men that the 
world has yet seen ; of the soundest laws, the least violent passions, 
and the fairest domestic and civil virtues. I thought of that memo- 
rable defeat of Varus and his three legions, which for ever confined 
the Romans to the western side of the Rhine, and preserved the 
Teutonic nation — ^the regenerating element in modem Europe — safe 
and free !" 
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Another extract, dated July, 1828 : — 

** There is something almost aflfecting in the striking analogy of 
rivers to the course of human life, and my fondness for them makes 
me notice it more in them than in any other objects in which it 
may exist equally. The Elbe rises in plains, it flows through plains 
for some way, then for many miles it runs through the beautiful 
scenery which we have been visiting, and then it is plain again for 
aU the rest of its course. Even yet, dearest, and we have reached 
our middle course in the ordinary run of life : how much more 
favoured have we been than this river ; for hitherto we have gone 
on through nothing but a fair country ; yet so far like the Elbe, that 
the middle has been the loveliest. And what, if our course is hence- 
forth to run through plains as dreary as those of the Elbe, for we now 
are widely separated, and I may never be allowed to return to you. 
Then the river may be one comfort ; for we are passing on as it passes, 
and we are going to the bosom of that Being who sent us forth, even 
as the rivers return to the sea, the general fountain of all waters. 
Thus much is natural rcHgion, — not surely to be despised or neglected, 
though we have more given us than anything which the analogy of 
nature can parallel. For He who trod the sea, and whose path is in 
the deep waters, has visited us with so many manifestations of his 
grace, and is our God by such other high titles, greater than that of 
creation, that to him who puts out the arm of faith and brings the 
mercies that are round him home to his own particular use, how full 
of over-flowing comfort must the world be, even when its plains are 
the dreariest and lonehest ! Well may every one of Christ's disciples 
repeat to Him the prayer made by his first twelve, — * Lord increase 
our faith !' and well may he wonder, as the scripture appHes such a 
term to God, that our faith is so little. Be it strengthened in us, 
dearest wife, and in our children, that we may be all one, now and 
evermore, in Christ Jesus." 

Meanwhile preparations were already commencing at 
Laleham for the approaching transference of the family pos- 
sessions to their new habitat at Rugby, and the head of the 
household had no sooner returned from his brief German 
tour than he found himself involved, for the first time, in all 
the mysterious confusion of a regular " flitting," when he, in 
his own proper person, was expected to be the presiding 
genius. He writes : — 
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" We are all in tlie midst of confusion ; the books all packed, and 
half the furniture ; and on Tuesday, if God will, we shall leave this 
dear place, this nine years' home of such exceeding happiness. But 
it boots not to look backwards. Forwards, forwards, forwards, 
should be one's motto !" 

To another friend, he says : — 

" We do not move till Tuesday, when we go, fourteen souls, to 
Oxford, having taken the whole coach ; and on Wednesday we hope 
to reach Eugby, having in like manner secured the whole Leicester 
coach from Oxford to Eugby. Our goods and chattels, under convoy of 
our gardener, are at this time somewhere on the Grand Junction Canal, 
and will reach Eugby, I hope, this evening. The poor house here is 
sadly desolate ; all the carpets up, half the furniture gone, and signs 
of removal everywhere visible. And so ends the first act of my fife, 

since I arrived at manhood The Eugby prospect I 

contemplate with a very strong interest : the work I am not afraid 
of, if I can get my proper exercise ; but I want absolute play like a 
boy, and neither riding nor walking will make up for my leaping-pole 
and gallows, and bathing when the youths used to go out with me, 

and I felt completely for the time a boy as they were 

I believe I am going to pubHsh a volume of sermons. You will 
think me crazed, perhaps ; but I have two reasons for it, and chiefly 
the repeated exhortations of several individuals for the last two or 
three years ; but these would not alone have urged me to it, did I 
not wish to state for my own sake what my opinions really are, on 
points where I know they have been grievously misrepresented. 
Whilst I lived here in Laleham my opinions mattered to nobody ; 
but I know that, while I was a candidate for Eugby, it was said in 
Oxford that I did not preach the gospel, nor even touch upon the 
great doctrines of Christianity in my sermons ; and if this same im- 
pression be prevalent now, it will be mischievous to the school in a 
high degree. Now, if what I really do preach be to another man's 
notions not the gospel, I cannot help it, and must be content to 
abide by the consequences of his opinion ; but I do not want to be 
misunderstood, and accused of omitting things which I do not 
omit." 

One more extract we make of this portion of his correspon- 
dence ; for his own words form the most appropriate comment 
on the close of what may be termed his private life, and the 
commencement of a new and very important era. 
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Rugby, August 16, 1828. 



n 



. . . . If I can do my work as I ought to do it, we 
shall have every reason to be thankful for the change. I must not, 
it is true, think of dear old Laleham, and of all that we have leffc 
there, or the perfect peace of our eight years of wedded life passed 

there together To me, altogether, Laleham was so 

like a place of premature rest, that I believe I ought to be sincerely 
thankful that I am called to a scene of harder and more anxious 
labour. * . . . The boys come back next Saturday week. 
So here begins the second act of our lives. May God bless it to us, 
and make it help forward the great end of all !" 
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CHAPTEE TV. 

RUGBY. 

Bepoke entering on a detailed account of Dr. Arnold^s life 
and labours at Ilugby^ it may not be counted as a digression 
if in this place I give a- slight sketch of the town, of the public 
school, and of its neighbourhood; for there will be many 
readers who, knowing nothing of this part of Warwickshire, 
cannot fail to find unintelligible, or at least obscure, frequent 
allusions to the history and constitution of Rugby School, 
and to the character of the surrounding country. 

The town lies on the summit of a tract of table-land, rising 
from the southern banks of the Avon, which flows at the 
distance of about a mile. In Domesday Book it is called 
Bocheberie, and afterwards, down to the reign of Elizabeth, 
Rokeby. Nothing is known of its history previous to the 
time of Edward the Confessor ; but antiquarians assign to it 
a still remoter origin. Little remains, however, in support of 
their assertions, beyond the existence of certain tumuli in the 
immediate vicinity of the town, and the vestiges of earth- 
works formerly apparent, but now no longer discernible. 
The descent of the manor may be traced from the Conquest, 
and there was formerly a small castle at Rugby, which stood 
about a mile and a half to the north of the church, and some 
traces of the earthworks may yet be perceived. It is probable 
that this castle consisted only of a single square tower, 
and there is little doubt but that it was one of those small 
fortresses hastily erected in the turbulent reign of Stephen, 
and demolished under the rule of his successor, the first 
Plantagenet. 

At the present time, and for the last century or two, the 
town owed, and still continues to owe, its chief importance to 
its public school. It has no manufactures, few historical 
associations, and in its general features resembles most other 
respectable country towns, particularly those in the midland 
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counties ; but Rugby in the half-year, and Rugby during the 
vacations, are as remote from each other as the West-end in 
the height of the season, and the same aristocratic locality in 
the months of September and October. The life of Rugby is 
its school. Its population is increased by persons who are 
desirous of obtaining for their children the superior educa- 
tional advantages to be derived from a residence in the town 
and its neighbourhood. The demands created by this influx 
of inhabitants, by the requirements of the masters and their 
families^ and, last but not least, by the extravagancies of the 
boys themselves, cause a very brisk and steady trade; so 
that were Rugby School to cease from the face of Warwick- 
shire, Rugby town would be under the necessity of emigra- 
ting or of finding itself compelled to encounter the unpleasant 
inquisitions of the " Bankrupts' Court.^^ 

Within two miles of Rugby there is a hamlet called 
Brownsover ; it is in the parish of Clifton, and in the hundred 
of Knightlow, and stands on high ground near the confluence 
of the Avon and the Swift. Here, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, was bom Lawrence Sheriff, the man to 
whom Rugby owes most of her importance, and all her 
celebrity. 

Good Master Sheriff became, in process of time, a citizen 
and merchant of London, and he prospered and increased his 
substance ; but he remembered, always with partiality and 
affection, the home of his childhood and early youth, and at 
last afforded substantial proof of his kindly recollections of 
the little insignificant market town, eighty-three miles away 
from the busy metropolis, where he so successfully plied his 
commerce, and appreciated to the full all the glory and 
pageantry of the virgin queen, and her obsequious Court. 

In a deed, bearing date July 22nd, 1 569, ix. of Elizabeth, 
certain premises are conveyed on trust to trustees, that after 
the death of the said Lawrence Sheriff the profits therefrom 
accruing may be expended on the building of a school-house, 
and near thereto, four convenient distinct lodgings for four poor 
men to lodge in, and to be called the almshouses of Lawrence 
Sheriff, In addition to this endowment of propei*ty in the 
parish of Clifton, there was a subsequent bequeathal of about 
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eight acres of land in Conduit Close, — now forming a part of 
Lamb^s Conduit-street, and its vicinity ; and though for 
many years the income arising from these estates was incon- 
siderable^ T^ot exceeding even in 1780 a rental of £116 per 
annum, the metropolitan portion of the property had so 
increased in value during the last half-century, that the 
revenues of the school founded by the good merchant for the 
children of Rugby and Brownsover and its neighboui'hood 
have been augmented to upwards of £5,000 per annum. The 
school is under the superintendence of twelve trustees, who 
appoint the Head Master with a fixed salary of £113 6s. 8d., 
a house, and some land, and an annual payment for every 
boy on the foundation, of £16 5*., from which latter sum he 
pays £6 6*. to the assistant classical masters ; £2 2^. to the 
masters of modern languages, and £1 11^. 6d, to the mathe- 
matical masters. The assistants also receive from the trustees 
permanent salaries. 

Three exhibitioners are elected annually by the trustees, 
on the report of the university examiners. These exhibitions 
are worth £60 a-year, and may be held for seven years at 
any college in either university, provided the exhibitioner 
continues to reside at college for that length of time, for 
they are vacated immediately by non-residence. One scholar 
is iJso elected every year by the masters themselves, upon 
their own examination. This scholarship is limited to boys 
under fourteen and a-half at the time of their election, and is 
of the value of £25 per annum, tenable for six years if the 
scholar remains so long at Rugby. But these scholarships 
are not to be considered in the same light as the exhibitions ; 
they arise only from the subscriptions of individuals, and are 
not a permanent part of the school- foundation. 

Any person who has resided for the space of two years at 
Rugby, or at any place in the coimty of Warwick within ten 
miles of it, or in the adjacent counties of Leicester and 
Northampton to the distance of five miles from it, is entitled 
to send his sons to receive their education at the school, 
without payment. But if a parent lives out of the town of 
Rugby, his son must lodge at one of the regular school board- 
ing houses, and the expenses of his board are the same as 
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t)\\>«<^ incurred by a boy not on the foundation. Boys who 
U^xt^ ti\u right to the advantages of the institution are called 
^MUuUtiouers^ and their number is not limited. The number 
\\f inn** H«/ on the foundation is restricted to 260, 

Thd boys are arranged in nine, or practically in ten classes^ 
*u\HH>odiug each other in the following order, beginning at 
\\\f> lowest : — first form, second form, third form, lower 
\^n\ovo, fourth form, upper remove, lower fifth, fifth and 

»{xtb forms, 

*rho general school-hours are, or at least were in Dr. 
ArwoUVs time, as follows : — 

ilonday. — First lesson, seven to eight. Second lesson, 
quarter-past nine to eleven. Third and fourth lessons, 
(|\iarter-pa8t two to five. 

Tii^nBaay. — First and second lessons as on Monday, eleven 
to one composition. Half-holiday. 

Wednesday. — As on Monday. 

Thursday, — As on Tuesday. 

Friday. — As on Monday. 

Saturday. — ^As on Tuesday and Thursday, except that there 
is uo composition from eleven to one. There are, however, 
various other lessons at additional hours, for different classes, 
which it is not necessary to specify. 

The school stood originally opposite the parish church ; it 
was removed to the south-side of the town between 1740 and 
1750. In 1777 the average number of pupils was computed 
to be about 70. Under the mastership of the Rev. Thomas 
James, D.D., appointed 1779, the school increased in repute: 
the number of scholars amounted to 260. Dr. Inglis suc- 
ceeded Dr. James, and in 1807 the Rev. John Wooll, D.D., 
Arnold's immediate predecessor, was elected to the vacant 
ofHcc. Under his rule, in 1808-9 the schools and the Head- 
master's house were rebuilt in their present collegiate style, 
and the number of boys increased to 880, though great 
iluctuations subsequently took place. 

The chapel, the schools, the school-house, and the head- 
master's residence, with its round towers and turrets, form a 
splendid range of buildings in the Tudor style of architecture. 
The principal entrance is a square gateway tower with octa- 
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gOQid turrets at the angles^ through a richly groined archway^ 
above which is a beautifbl oriel window^ looking upon the 
spacious quadrangle, of which two sides are cloistered. The 
8chool>rooms are lofty, and the *' great school/^ in which all 
the boys, whether of the school-house, the boarding-houses, 
or the town, assemble every morning at seven o'clock for 
prayers, is of large dimensions and stately elevation. At one 
end is an organ ; at the other, high above the heads of masters 
and pupils, the names of all those young men who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by attaining the rank of exhibitioners. 
I forget when the list commences; but when I saw it in 
August, 1858, it was carried up to the preceding year. 

Here, also, the annual speeches are made, and the prizes dis- 
tributed, and here, as in all the other schools, the solid oaken 
tables are deeply carved with the names of successive gene- 
rations of pupils. The wonder is how the tables are pre- 
served from utter demolition ; they seem to endure almost as 
much, though not such violent, hacking as a butcher's block ; 
for every boy is licensed to tvrite his name when he has been 
one year in the school, and to cut it when he has been a 
scholar for eighteen months; and, judging from appearances, 
every boy with true English propensity takes advantage of 
the regulation, and carves his name accordingly. 

Then there is the great dining-hall, where the boarders in 
the school-house take all their meals, — save and except the 
privileged " Sixth,'' who are required only to dine in public — 
where evening prayers are always read. There are also small 
studies, VEBY small apartments, about 6 feet by 4 feet, 
where the school-house boys keep their own particular pro- 
perty, and where they are supposed to retire for the undis- 
turbed preparation of the next day's lessons. The passages 
upon which these studies open are long, low, and slightly 
arched ; and at the end of each is a fire-place, which is in- 
tended to convey warmth to the whole range of cells. The 
dormitories are spacious and lofty, and on the whole have a 
comfortable appearance. 

The ground attached to the school, with its " big side " and 
" little side," and its incomparable cricket ground, sacred 
to " the eleven," is very extensive. Enormous elm-trees 
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«Iim)ow the wide expanse of the school-field, which tbe author 
idt ** Tom Browne's Sdiool-days '' has rendered dasaical soiL 
Any one who has ever read that most delightful and siniited 
muratiYe^ cannot fail to r^ard with reverential adnuration 
the spot where such goals have been kicked at £DotbaU^ 
where such heroes have played their part^ and where combats 
riTatting the encounters of Trojan aiul Qredan worthies have 
taken pace and have been recorded in the annals of fasae^ 
All honour to the elm-diaded school-field of Bugbj ! B 
holds its own^ no less than the grey battlemented pile, that 
lo(^s down with such stately pride on the well-trodden green- 
sward ! It is a Campus Martins that has dcme, and will do, 
as good service to the physical frames of the rising generation, 
as real downright study and toil on the hallow^ fields of 
literature and science has done for their mental constitution. 
And who will say that the first result has not lai^y conduced 
to the accomplishment of the second I Of course th^re are 
exceptions to every rule ; but in a general way the boy who 
plays most heartily at cricket, foot-ball, and hare and bounds, 
and fights manfully in a righteous cause, is the one most 
likely to enter heart and soul into Ids destined work, and to 
take his stand upon the great arena of Life with courage and 
vigour and earnestness. 

One thing more is still to be noted before we jHroceed to 
dismiss the school-buildings altogether; and tins is^ the 
" Arnold Library,'^ over the writing-school, adjoining the 
old tower -library, built as a fitting memorial of him whose 
loved and honoured name has conferred on Bugby its fullest 
and most abiding lustre. This is, of course, a recent erection, 
and must not form a part of the picture which the reader 
will draw for himself of the scene where Dr. Arnold lived 
so long, where he laboured so patiently and so successfully, 
and where, when his great work was done, he passed away so 
peacefully, lying down to rest beneath the shadow of those 
walls that had so often echoed to the deep thrilling tones of 
a voice hushed for ever on earth. 

It now remains only to give some description of the chapel. 
It was biiilt in 1820, and is in the later pointed style of 
architecture ; it is strengthened with ornamental buttresses, 
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9111I tbe eivst an4 west ^4« ai^Q df^cqri^ted with crocketed 
ppq^AOle^. On tiie aj^x of the gab}ei i9 a cross, and the inte- 
xm i» fitted up hk^ thft CfWir of a p^edral. Within the 
}ft/^ fi^w yevs snMdJl trawepta h^v^ b^w i^dded. 

Ajil tlpie wi^dowfi, say^ one^ are pi^ p^Ated glass^ said to 
1^ for tbe mQ9t piort ii;^ th^ Re ^ ^uij^wn ff e style. The great 
eMi^^enat Twdov ifepreseftta '* Ttve Wi^ Mea's Oflferipg," 
vl^h !Pr. Ariv>ld regarded a# 1^ sujbgect " strilpngly appro- 
pffi^^ tQ 9 plaqe of educal^OA : " it w^us the ^st p^ted 
'V^iodpw in l^e c)i9pel> a^ipd ^as ^TQiight by Ijiiinself from the 
Ckv^ti^PWt i-^fro Geimwy^ if I recollect aright. Four, if 
ni9t $.Ye. irin4ows^ were supplied with sti^ed glass before his 
^i^fifSf^UBfd^ ^t^y at his in^tigat^o^;^ and in great part at his 
<fflWPfle« TwQ viore hav^ sinice be^A added ; o^e of whidi is 
his own memorial win^ow^ a^d yoll be noticed hereafter ; — 
the other is the Crimean window, put up in memory of those 
Rogbseans who fell in the Russian war, their names being 
inscribed on a brass plate in the wall beneath. 

There is a monument of white marble, by Chantrey, near 
the communion table, representing Dr. James sitting with a 
Tolnme in his hand, and several folios at his feet. There is 
also, on the opposite side, a monument to the memory of Dr. 
WooU. AU mention of that of Dr. Arnold is reserved for the 
closing chapter of the book. 

This digression — ^and it must be acknowledged that such 
it is — ^will not, it is hoped, prove unacceptable to the general 
reader, who may never have visited Rugby, still less have 
imbibed the spirit of the place : and those who know school, 
and hall, and field, and chapel, far better than the writer of 
this brief description, will perhaps pardon all inaccuracies; — 
the result of derived information, and of a very brief visit to 
tiie place, which to them is abnost sacred ground. 

One more remark before we proceed to the further con- 
sideration of Dr. Arnold's life and character. The state of 
public schools* had reached a climax, which rendered them 
more a crying evil than a benefit to the nation. The un- 
christian character of that which constituted the education of 
the upper classes of English society had become a great scan- 
dal; and religious men in vain denounced the inutility and 
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inifichieTOus tendency of the wbole system. Canon Staidey 
in his ''Life of Arnold/^ justly remarks: — "A complete 
reformation or a complete aestmction of the ^hole system, 
•eemcd to many persons sooner or later to be ineyitable/^ In 
this as in all other difficult crises^ the first step was the most 
impracticable. Who would come forward, and, for the sake 
of the public good, incur the whole weight of odium, slander, 
and misconstruction, which is sure to be cast on the most 
prudent and disinterested reformer? A great work was to be 
done; — educational Christendom called loudly for a champion, 
and tie must needs be the Bayard of the nineteenth century : 
— a chevalier, " sans peur et sans reproche ! " At this junc- 
ture; Arnold came forth from his peaceful Laleham retirement, 
and entered upon the awful responsibilities, and the difficult 
(lutioM of the Head Master of Rugby School. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THS HEAD MASTER. 

It is almost unnecessary to declare that Dr. Arnold^ at the very 
outset of his Rugby career^ encountered manifold and almost 
insurmountable difGiculties. Opposition, either covert or 
manifest^ met him wherever he endeavoured to check preva- 
lent abuses, or to institute salutary reforms. There was the 
natural dinging to ancient errors and standing evils;— there 
was the usual amount of obstinate tenacity in upholding 
mcural delinquencies that had been winked at, and allowed^ 
till they had become as it were stereotjrped ; — and above all 
there was the moral obtuseness^ that is almost universal with 
those who have indulged in sloth, sensuality, or unchecked 
sin of any nature, for a prolonged space of time. In entering 
upon his office Dr. Arnold found that all these obstacles to 
reform were to be combatted single-handed; but he had 
looked for toil and up-hill work, and for labour that at first-' 
sight seemed well-nigh akin to that of the Danaides, and he 
was not discouraged. He was not the man to make one 
gigantic effort, and then lose heart, because to all appearances 
he had been as one beating the air ; and it was not his way to 
rise up with spasmodic energy, and under the influence of 
that impulsive ardour, which belongs alike to the weakest 
and to the most powerful minds, make a sudden attack upon 
the enemy's citsidel, and, failing immediate success^ retire 
dispirited from the field I 

Missionaries tell us, and our own good sense confirms it, 
that it is sorry work attacking idolatry, and convincing its 
adherents (^ their error^ if no better god be given them than 
the wooden and clay deities which they have learned to de- 
spise ; and it is equally futile applying the lever to moral and 
social abuses^ without presenting, in place of the demolished 
structure, something &esh and sound and vigorous, which 
may occupy, and in time beautify^ the vacant space. In the 
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one case^ infidelity supervenes, or else the dethroned idols 
regain a surer footing than before. In the other, the evil is 
only shifted^ not exterminated^ and, like a snowball, gathers 
strength and magnitude by motion ; so that in the end the 
last state of that society is worse than the first. 

Dr. Arnold was too wise to set to work with battering-rams 
and twelve-pounders, and too honest to have recourse to sap- 
pers and miners. He made 1i:o "pirodftni^tion of #ar ; hei^Mied 
no edicts, whose tett-or might force the erietoijrtb a temprottwiy 
and servile submissibii; but be entered tipoti his itoA Us ottie 
armed with lawful and mdispiitable authdrity^ a^btiewkbitfffl 
never succumb and rievei teto^polrk^, staA Irhb yet eot&estoMi 
post with a heart beafting hi^ vdth love and hapey 9iaA MHM 
aid generotts forbe^nr^nc6. 

He began at the beginnin:g,-^ambde of adicfn irhich dlK^s 
so natural as to be weH-High uiiftVoidiible; but whibh, in r^dlitjf , 
is only too uufrequently ptii^sued. For the fii^t timfe ^e Wie 
coming into fiill and Viidble action the grand atid puit JKriti- 
ciple, which, from the viEiry c^otti'mfl^iicerbieint bf his Lal^h^to 
life, influenced more and more itl^ngly his least las WeM %iB 
his most importatit plroceeditigs. He felt kiiA d^dttrc^ thtit 
the Christian was iiot merely to Kve -Whttt i6 comtiioirly ttiilbA 
a religious life ; but that his whole cbtnrse Was to be jreliglbki 
itself ! and his istailiiig ideiEi'at Btigby was 1^ Obiistianiiling^bf 
the whole mass. Not that he was sb s&tigoStiie as to ^{^pCMe 
it would ever be ^odsible^ in so large tUtiA taried atad yMinble 
a community, tb thake e^etj individual 'boy an eiUme^t^ con- 
sistent Christian ; but he hbped, by raising ^e higher pbssftle 
standard, to reach a much greater altitude than is gen^rtdly 
sought for or attained in similiar eircnmtflaneesi and in the 
general course of things. 

His great hope lay in mitking the school it plitce bf reMy 
Christian educaitibn ; and y^t he did not atteuipt iftny dedvted 
increase of theological instrndion ; and it WHs not hiis trout 
to enter much into what is genertdly tei'mied teligiouis icon- 
versation ; and his desire teas to isee the boys doing by tbetti- 
selves, that which many Would hltVe bimpi|jr endeeav^onrred to 
do POR them. '^ Is this a Cfaristiian schbbl ? " was hia in- 
dignant question, upon one occaidibn, when nmteh bad feeling 
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had been displayed among the pupils — ^^I cannot remain 
here, if all is to be carried on bj restraint and force ; if I am 
to be here as gaoler, I will resign my office at once/' At 
another time, when a rebellious spirit had been roused through 
several unavoidable expulsions, he stood up in the great school, 
and said, in that '^ deep, ringing, searching voice of his/' — 
'^ It is not necessary that this should be a school of three 
hundred, or one hundred, or of fifty boys ; but it is necessary 
that it should be a school of Christian gentlemen ! "" 

He invariably addressed the collected school as a fellow- 
workeat^ rather than as the Head Master. He made the 
experiment^ — then a novel one,— of treating the boys as 
ffentlemen and rational beings ; and, by showing them respect 
himself, he taught them gr^ually to respect themselves and 
each other. 

So long as a boy's veracity remained unimpeached, he 
placed absolute confidence in his assertions, and never allowed 
anything like repetition of affirmation or denial : — '' If you 
say so, that is quite enough — of course I believe your word," 
would be the quick rejoinder, when any one attempted to 
adduce proof, or to make an emphatic asseveration. Hence 
there arose a strong feeling in the school, when his influence 
and his example began to make itself felt, that " it was a 
shame to tell Arnold a lie, he always believed one." 

But, on the other hand, if fabehood were discovered, he 
punished it with severity ; and in the higher forms, if it were 
persisted in, with expulsion. Flogging he was strongly averse 
to, reserving it for grave moral offences, such as lying, drink- 
ing, or indomitable idleness; but he did not think that cor- 
poreal punishment was calculated to degrade boys below the 
level of their proper humanity. His own words best express 
his meaning. In a ^'Letter on the Discipline of Public Schools,'^ 
written isn 1885, and published in the '^ Quarterly Journal of 
Education," he says — 

" At an age when it is almost impossible to find a true, manly 
sense ctf the degradation of gnilt or faults, where is the wisdom of 
eneocow^tig a fantastiG sense of the degradation of personal correc- 
i»mf There is an essential inferiority in a boy as compared with a 
Hum, whidi makes an assumption of equality on his part at once 
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ridiculons and wrong ; and where there is no eqnality, the exercise 
of superiority cannot in itself be an insult or a degradation. The 
hmu- ideal of school discipline with regard to young boys would ap- 
pear to be this, — that whilst corporeal punishment was retained on 
principle, as fitly answering to and marking the naturally inferior 
state of boyhood, morally and intellectually, and therefore as con- 
veying no peculiar degradation to persons in such a state, we should 
cherish and encourage to the utmost all attempts made by the seyeral 
boys as individuals to escape from the natural punishment of their 
age, by rising above its naturally low tone of principle. While we 
told them that, as being boys, they were not degraded by being 
punished as boys, we should tell them also, that in proportion as we 
saw them trying to anticipate their age morally, so we should de- 
light to anticipate it also in our treatment of them personally — that 
every approach to the steadiness of principle shown in manhood 
should be considered as giving a claim to the respectability of man- 
hood — that we should be delighted to forget the inferiority of their 
affc, as they laboured to lessen their moral and intellectual inferiority. 
Tliis would bo a discipline truly generous and wise, in one word tridy 
Christian — making an increase of dignity the certain consequence of 
iucrottsod virtuous effort, but giving no countenance to that barbarian 
prido which claims the treatment of a freeman and an equal, while 
it cherishes all the carelessness, the folly, and the low and selfish 
principle of a slave." 

'^ There has been no flogging yet/* he writes to a friend, 
just one month after he had entered upon his new office. '^ I 
chastise at first by very gentle impositions, which are raised 
for a repetition of offences : flogging will only be my rtUio 
ultima, and talking I shall try to the utmost. I believe that 
boys may be governed a great deal by gentle methods and 
kindness^ and appealing to their better feelings. . . . But 
of course deeds must second words when needful, or words 
will soon be laughed at.*' 

It was his custom to note in common readings and to re- 

Siucst his scholars to do the same, anything that was mani« 
ostly at variance with the spirit of Christianity, either in the 
relation itself, or in the judgment expressed by the writer. 
Wlicn spcakine of the crimes of Csesar, or of Buonaparte, his 
face would darken with indignation, and, says Canon Stanley, 
— " u dead pause followed, as if the acts had just been com* 
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mitted in his very presence/' And on the other side, when 
instances of piety, of genuine nobility, or of real heroism, 
came under his notice, an ahnost involuntary expression of 
reverence or approbation would burst from his lips, as though 
he instinctively discerned and acknowledged the element of 
Christianity. 

In the Sixth Form he held two lectures on the Old or 
New Testament during the week, and at the same time he 
gave instruction in the history of the early Church, or on the 
English Beformation ; but it was very rarely that he intro- 
du^ controversial subjects, or referred to the existing parties 
of the day. 

His mode of conducting scriptural lessons was reverent and 
earnest ; thus distinguishing the sacred writings from all mere 
human compositions : and it was always his aim to dispel the 
i>aguenes8 with which boys in general apprehend scriptural 
truths ; to bring home to them Christ's words and example, 
and at the same time to lead them to form their own opinions, 
and take nothing on trust &om himself. 

One who was his pupil at Bugby, says on this subject, 
" He seemed to have the freshest views of our Lord^s life and 
death that I ever knew a man to possess. His rich mind 
filled up the naked outline of the gospel history. It was to 
him the most interesting pact that has ever happened ; as real, 
as EXCITING (if I may use the expression), as any recent event 
in modem history of which the actual effects are visible." 

And another pupil remarks, '^ that it was impossible to listen 
to his comments on the inspired writings, and not feel an 
absolute conviction that from the Word of God he sought to 
find his own rule of life, and his authority in all things tem- 
poral and spiritual." 

During the administration of previous head masters, 
preaching in the chapel had not been considered an essential 
part of their duty, and during the first half-year of his resi- 
dence at Bugby he only delivered, on the Sunday, short 
addresses to the pupils of his own house. But shortly after- 
wards he began to preach frequently, and when, in the autumn 
of 1831, the chaplaincy became vacant, he wrote to the trustees, 
applying for the situation, on the ground that he as head 
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master was the real and proper ii»tnictor of the boys, and 
that no one else could feel the same interest in them, or, from 
his situation, speaik to them with so mmch inflnence. At the 
same time he declined the usnal mdary, considering himself 
already paid for lus servket. 

His offer was accepted ; and from that time to the close of 
his life he preached almost every Smn&y in* the school half- 
year. , There are hundreds now livii^ who recal, with mingled 
emotions of delight and sadness, that scene of his labours, 
which he so loved to oociqpy ; where Simday after Sunday, 
says one who loved and knew him well,*— ■ 

'^ He stood there witnes&kig and pleading for his Lord the Sing 
of righteousness and lore 4uid glory ; with whose spirit he was 

filled, and in whose power he spoke What was it that 

held these three hundred boys, dragging them out of themselves, 
willing or unwilling ? True there were always boys scattered up and 
down the school, who in heart and head were worthy to hear, and 
able to carry away, the deepest and wisest words there spoken. But 
these were a minority always, generally a very small one. What 
was it that held us, the rest of the three hundred reckless, childish 
boys, who feared the doctor with all our hearts, and very little else 
in heaven or earth ; who thought more of our sets in the school than 
of the Church of Christ, and put the traditions of Rugbj, and the 
public opinion of boys in our daily life, above the laws of God ? We 
could not enter into half that we heaid ; we had not the knowledge 
of our own hearts, or the knowledge of one another, and little enough 
of the faith, hope, and love needed to that end. But we listened, as 
all boys in their better moods will listen, (aye, and men too for the 
matter of that) to a man who we felt to be, with all his heart and 
soul and strength, striving against whatever was mean and unmanly 
and unrighteous in our little world. It was not the cold clear voice 
of one giving advice and warning from serene heists to those who 
were struggling and sinning below ; but the warning living voice of 
one who was fighting for us, and by our sides, and calling on us to 
help him and ourselves, and one another. And so weaiily, and little 
by little, but surely and steadily on the whole, was brought home to 
the young boy, for the first time, the meaning of his life ; that 
it was no fooPs or sluggard^ s paradise into which he had wandered 
by chance ; but a battle-field ordained from of old, where there are no 

• " Tom Brown's School-days," page 167. 
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emetaitore, bat the yotUigest must tftke Idd side, and thd stakes are 
m ftnd detfth. Aiid he Who rotised this consciousness in them, 
fliKhred them ift the same time, by every word he spoke in the pnlpit, 
uid by his whole daily life, how that battle was to be fought, and 
stood there before them, their fellow-soldier and the captain of their 
band. The true sort of captain, too, for a boy's army ; one who had 
no misgiyings, and gaye no unoeiiAin word of command, and, let who 
ironld yield or iliake truce, would fight the fight out 1 . . . . 
Other sides of his character todght take hold of and influence boys 
here tmd there ; but it Was hiis thoroughness and undaunted coiirage, 
lAaA taore than anything dise won his way to the hearts of the 
gretSt nuiss of those on whom he left hdb mark j and made them believe 
first in him, and then in hiSs Master." 

And aaothdr cf his pupils delights to recal the simplicity 
acnfl digttity of his manner of performing the services of the 
ChtahBh ; how this Pdalms^ the Lessotis^ antd the Gospel and 
B(fifl11e of the day, were read, oi* rather repeatfed, with a beauty 
aM a Yo^ce that gave to his heaters riredh ideas of their 
meaningj "and a new appreciation of their solemn import ; to 
lemembefr how he joined, as it were intuitivelyj in the musical 
parts of the service ; for he was unmusical by nature. And 
Low his whole countenance would hght up at his favourite 
elaufle of the Te Deum^ ''which he loved so dearly :'^ — " When 
thou hadst otercome the sharpness of death, thou didst open 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers.^' 

The festivals of the Established Church were held by him 
to 1)6 deasons of great importance^ as affording opportunities 
of urging upon his hearers thjd special truths which those 
services are intended to convey. Advent was marked by an 
increased sdemnity of tone and manner: the progress of 
hnman life, of the Christian Chu^ch^ of the world itself^ and 
the second coming of the Lord Jesus Christy wet« naturally 
the themes on wluch he would dilate with unusual eamest- 
aesB at that season. Easter-day was marked by a joyous and 
almost exulting strain in bis sermons, for he regarded it as 
the birdiday of Chriirt's religion, the uprising of the Sun of 
Bightedusnesis from that dariLSfome grave, nevermore to 6et <m 
tins worM of sin and sorrow and death. But on Whit 
jSimday his tone was sad and subdued^ for that day he counted 
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as the birthday of the Christian Churchy whose errors and 
inertness he so bitterly deplored. " Easter Day/' he said, 
'^ we keep as the birthday of a living Friend : Whit Sunday 
we keep as the birthday of a dead friend/' 

In a sermon preached on Trinity Sunday, he said — 

*^ So as the natural year, divided according to the order of the 
Church, bears within it the shadow of that great Christian year of 
salvation, whose length is from Christ's resurrection to his coming 
to judgment, this day fitly corresponds with the beginning of the 
natural period of the history of the Church ; that period in which we 
are still living. The particular festivals are over : the birth of our 
Lord, his circumcision, his temptation, his death, his resurrection, 
his ascension, the descent of the Holy Ghost, and all the mercies 
that Gk>d has shown us in our creation, our redemption, and in our 
saiKitification, which were meant to be celebrated together in the 
great festival of Trinity Sunday, — all these are now over, so far as 
this year is concerned ; and from this present day when the summer 
is not yet in his prime, on to the season of complete winter, the 
even tenor of the regular Sunday serrice is never interrupted. The 
Sundays are only marked by their distance from the last great fes- 
tival of Trinity Sunday ; in themselves they have no special mark 
or name. How like to that umnarked period of the Christian 
Church — ^umnarked, I mean, by any particular revelation, which has 
run on for so many centuries, and of which none can teU how far 
it is yet removed from the season of Christ's great advent." 

And on All Saints' Day he delighted to revert to the me- 
mory of those who through faith and patience have inherited 
the promises, and entered into rest. 

It was not his general custom to speak to the boys indi- 
vidually on the subject of the Lord's Supper, lest they should 
be induced to come out of deference or affection for himself; 
but he dwelt much in his sermons on the duty and the privi- 
leges of coming to the holy communion, and he was always 
ready to converse privately with those whose hearts were 
stirred to join with Christ's Church militant here upon earth, 
in partaking of this most blessed and touching ordinance ; 
and those who from time to time spoke with him alone, on 
this and other momentous subjects, whether on the occasion 
of confirmation, or by reason of their own spiritual anxieties, 
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will never forget the gentleness^ tlie clearness^ and the ten- 
derness with which he entered into their doubts, their fears^ 
their hopes^ or their struggling convictions. 

He soon became famihar with every boy^s face ; and his 
keen eye and wonderful insight soon made him more or less 
acquainted with every boy's character and peculiarities. His 
pupils were sometimes fairly startled by remarks which be- 
trayed how much he knew of their own opinions, and how 
well he was acquainted with their regular way of proceeding. 
Of course, he sometimes made mistakes ; but, as a general 
rule, he discerned at a very early period of intercourse the 
bias of a boy's mind, and his inclinations to good or evil, 
reading their characters as if by a species of intuition, and in 
some cases pronouncing judgment^ which the future rarely 
failed to confirm. 

With the boarders in the school-house he was naturally 
more intimate than with the others, whom he saw only 
during the hours of study. There were generally from sixty 
to seventy boys in his own house — that is, the school house^ 
which communicates with the master's private residence, and, 
though under one roof, is for the most part separate and 
entire. He did not interfere much with the management of 
the house in general^ and he vested in the Praeposters powers 
which some persons were incHned to condemn as altogether 
excessive and undesirable; but this authority, which was com- 
mitted to the Sixth Form, he held to be a most powerful 
engine of moral good and indispensable discipline, and while 
he was a strenuous supporter of their just rule ; he never 
fjEoled to declare his severest displeasure against any who 
made an improper use of the powers and privileges accorded 
to them ; and he always endeavoured to impress upon them 
the high responsibilities incurred by their position and influ- 
ence^ and to create in them a strong interest in the place and 
in the welfare of those around them^ by speaking to them 
and of them as fellow -workers with himself, and sharers of 
his hopes and fears and difficulties. 

Occasionally, during the first half-years of his mastership^ 
and regularly at the commencement and close of every half- 
.year afterwards, he made short addresses to the Sixth Form, 
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o^ theii owi^ dftti^, «ad pn the fi^neral ^tote of the school. 
At Que of tbQ8)9 ^fii&90U9, ^r x^in^rkipg m Hifi wovk of the 
classj he concluded bjr aiQWg it^ 

'^ Speaking to you as to ^omi^ men who can enl^er into wli^t I 
say, I wish you to feel that you have another duty to perform^ 
holding the situation thf^t yo\i do in the eichool : of the importance of 
this I wish you all to feel sensible, and of the enormous influence 
you possess in ways in which we cannot, for good or for evil on i^ 
below you ; and I wish you to see fully how many and great are the 
opportunities offered to you here of doing good,-^^good, too, of lasting 
benefit to yourselves, as well as to others ; there is bo place where 
you will £ad better opportunities for BQXOfi tune to oome^ and yon 
will then hl^v9 rei^ou t^ Iqdk hafik to ya^r li|e here with plenmue^ 
. . . . Xhe state of the school i^ a subject of Qongratui);4iiQj[L 
to us all, but only so far as to encourage us to increased exertlQiM? ; 
a^d I an;L sure we ou^ht all to feel it a embject of most sincere 
thankfulness to God ; but we must not stop here ; we must exert 
ourselves, with earnest prayer to Gk>d for i^ continuance. And 
what I have often said before, I repeat now ; what we must look 
for here is r — ^first, religious and moral principles ; secondly, genlle- 
manly conduct; thirdly, intellectual abihty." 

Nothiug depressed him so much as to find the Sixth failing 
him, edther in a personal point of view, or as regarded othen ; 
and he once told them that they should feel like officers in 
the army or navy, whose want cf moral courage would indeed 
be thought eowardiee. He concluded one of his addresses by 
saying, — '^ When I have confidence in the Sixth, there is no 
post in England which I would exchange for this ; but if they 
do not support me I must go/' 

Expulsion, whieh he intended to be regarded as a severe 
punishment and lasting disgrace, was always pronounced 
publicly and with all due state ; but he only resorted to it in 
cases of gross and confirmed misconduct, and it was seldom 
inflicted. But frequently, when he thought that a boy's 
further continuance in the school was ii^urious to himself or 
mischievous with regard to his companions, he would request 
his removal ; and he was careful to draw a broad Une of dis- 
tinction between this kind of dismission and regular open 
•apulsion ; in his latter years indeed, he generally defened 
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such cases till the legular breskiag up for the vaoatioiifti in 
order that sach removals might remain unnoticed. 

To carry out this system^ however, required something more 
than the mere qualifications of an ordinary head-master. It 
needed strength of character^ large discrimination, unremit- 
tii^ watchfiilness, prudence^ fearlessness, and firmness and 
gentleness combined ; and these bbaracteristics Dr. Arnold 
united in a yery extraordinary degree. After awhile it came 
to be acknowledged that his plan was a good and a successful 
one. If some objectionable pupi]s were removed, boys of 
better immise took their places ; and parents who wished for 
their children the peculiar advantages^ and yet dreaded l^e 
eontanunation, of a public school, were gradually convinced 
that they might confide their sons to the care of (me who 
was determined at all risk, and at every loss, to keep dear 
and pure, so far as in him lay, the mond atmosphere of the 
place over which he presided. And his idea of a healthy moral 
atmosphere^ be it r^wiembered, was very difierent from that 
which is commonly entertained by many good and learned 
men, not equally gifted with his deep insight and broad 
views of the requisite foundation of true manliness of cha- 
racter. His idea embraced more than the mere absence of 
flagrant vice, and obvious coarse brutality ; he would chase 
away from the precincts of the institution, idleness, meanness, 
tyranny, and systematic disobedience, and he strove earnestly 
Kod prayerftQly, by precept and example, to imbue the young 
people under his rule with a strong principle of acting rightly 
for conscience' sake ; — in a word, to lead them to speak, act, 
and feel as became Christian gentlemen and English youth. 

He writes in 1837 : — 

" Of all the paiufdl things connected with, my employment, 
nothing is equal to the grief of seeing a boy come to school innocent 
and promising, and tracing the corruption of his character from the 
influence of tiie temptations around him, in the very place which 
onght to have strengthened and improved it. But in most cases 
those who come with a character of positive good are benefited ; it 
is the neutral and indecisive characters which are apt to be decided 
for evil by schools, as they would be in fact by any other temptation.*' 
And again: — ^' Our work here would be absolutely unendurable if 
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we did not bear in mind that we should look forward as well as 
backward — ^if we did not remember that the victory of fallen man 
lies not in innocence, but in tried virtue. I hold fast to the great 
truth, that * blessed is he who overcometh 1 * '' 

With regard to the assistant masters^ — he delighted^ and 
appeared to study in every way to increase their importance 
and responsibility. It pleased him when boys were sent to 
Rugby, not on account of his own reputation, but for the sake 
rather of one of his colleagues. 

Few changes transpired, and little business was transacted, 
in which he did not consult them ; and every three weeks 
he and they met and held a kind of committee upon the 
state of the school, and each was free to speak as he chose, 
and to propose any resolution not at variance with the funda- 
mental laws of administration. It not unfrequently happened 
that he himself was opposed and outvoted. 

It was his great joy to recognise in them capabilities of a 
superior order, and in matters where he believed their expe- 
rience exceeded his own, he was always anxious to defer to 
their opinion ; and, on the other hand, he sought with ever- 
increasing delight, to inspire them with his own broad, deep, 
lofty views of education and of life itself, and year by year 
the bond between him and his assistants strengthened and 
became closer ; while they regarded him at once as their 
friend, their brother, their father, and their head. 

When seeking a master he wrote thus : — 

** What I want is a man who is a Christian gentleman, an 
active man, and one who has common sense, and understands 
boys. I do not so much care about scholarship, as he will have 
immediately under him the lowest forms in the schools ; but yet, on 
second thoughts, I do care about it very much, because his pupils 
may be in the highest forms ; and besides, I think that even the 
elements are best taught by a man who has a thorough knowledge 
of the matter. However, if one must give way, I prefer activity 
of mind and an interest in his work to high scholarship ; for the 
one may be acquired far more easily than the other. I should wish 
it also to be understood that the new master may be called upon to 
take boarders in his own house ; it being my intention for the fature 
to require this of all masters, as I see occasion, that so in time the 
boarding-houses may die a natural death." 
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.. We now come to consider the inteDectual system pursued 
by Dr. Arnold^ and to give some outline of his general plan 
of instruction. He maintained at his first coming to Bugby^ 
and always afterwards, that classical studies ^^ should form 
the basis of intellectual teaching/' He once said, ^^ The 
study of languages seems to me as if it was given for the very 
purpose of forming the human mind in youth ; and the Greek 
and Latin languages^ in themselves so perfect, and at the same 
time freed from the insuperable difficulty which must attend 
any attempt to teach boys philology through the medium 
of their own language, seem the very instruments by which 
this is to be efiected/^ He insisted strongly on original com- 
positions^ and attached great importance to the cultivation 
of a dear^ expressivCj vigorous style. For the themes of his 
scholars he uniformly chose those subjects which he believed 
would oblige them to study and to think for themselves. 
He thought it good for a boy to be thrown on his own intel- 
lectual resources : he did not think highly of the thousand« 
and-one schemes which of late years have been concocted for 
the express purpose of making a railroad to the Temple of 
Knowledge ; and yet he was always ready with his aid and 
guidance when help was really required, and knew how to 
live the right amount of infoikation at the right moment. 
It was his principle to awaken, if possible, the intellect of 
each individual boy. He never gave lengthy explanations ; 
and when he questioned, he managed always to elicit such 
answers as would render apparent to themselves the exact 
point at which real definite knowledge became mere conjec- 
ture. He by no means held that it was necessary for chil- 
dren to understand aU they learn. " It is a great mistake,"' 
he said on one occasion, " to think that they (young boys) 
should understand all they learn ; for God has ordained that 
in youth the memory should act vigorously, independent of 
the understandings whereas a man cannot usually recollect a 
thing unless he understands it.'" 

When mistakes were made, it was not his wont to correct 
at once ; but, by judicious questioning, or by giving the key 
to some information to be sought out and appropriated by 
themselves, he conduced to the desired result* 
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Among the many subjects for prose exercises the follow- 
ing may be mentioned : — " The difference between advan- 
tages and merits^ — Conversation between Thomas Aquinas^ 
James "Watt^ aad Sir Walter Scott^ — History of the time of 
Isaiah's prophecjr, — ^Description of Oxford, such as Hero- 
dotus would wnte were he to return to life (Greek), — Of 
true miracles, — The good and evil which resulted from the 
Seven Years' War,— John xvi. 22/' 

For verse exercises : — " The Land's End, — The martyrdom 
of Polycarp, — ^The seven sleepers, — ^Ne plus ultra, — Sopho- 
nisba,— Gray's Hymn to Adversity, — Prometheus unbound, 
— Domus ultima/' These are, of course, but the merest 
sprinkling from the many subjects which might be enume-^ 
rated, and they are chosen almost at random from a short 
list appended to Canon Stanley's Life of Dr. Arnold. 

In translations he was strict in requiring the exact render- 
ing of the original, and he was swift to detect on the instant 
any weakness or exaggeration of expression; insisting, too, 
not only on mere idiomatic English, but on a style conformable 
to the period or to the subject of the writer. Herodotus, he 
thought, should be rendered in the style and language of the 
chroniclers ; Thucydides in that of Bacon or Hooker ; while 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Csesar, and Tacitus, require a modem 
style, the perfection of the English language as we now speak 
and write it. 

In translating Homer, he required his pupils to employ 
chiefly Saxon words, and the oldest and simplest of those of 
IVench origin ; and for the tragedians, Saxon also, but mixed 
with words of foreign origin. He possessed himself remark- 
able powers of extempore translation, and he never considered 
a lesson thoroughly executed, unless the author and the age 
were adequately represented, as well as the language : and as 
years rolled on, and the same authors came again and again 
under his notice, they always brought with them renewed 
interest and enjoyment. The public and private orations of 
Demosthenes, his well-beloved Thucydides and Aristotle, and 
his old friend Herodotus, were always welcomed with an 
uver-increasing sense of pleasure and appreciation. In his 
later years a now world opened before hun in the works of 
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Plato; and in 1835 lie tells Mr. Justice Coleridge how they 
are reading Plato's ^'Phaedon/' which he supposes ^^must be 
jiearly the perfection of human language/' 

He encouraged miscellaneous readings and fostered the 
tastes of those who were disposed to pursue geological or other 
■sciences. Modem history and languages^ and mathematics^ 
were introduced into the regular school-work; an innovation 
which^ as it was the first attempt of the kind^ met alternately 
with unlimited censure and exaggerated praise. 

French and German were taught in the three higher forms ; 
French only in the forms below ; and, though quite aware that 
boys at a public school would never learn to speak French 
fluently^ or even with pure accent, he yet held it to be in the 
highest degree advantageous to learn the language gram- 
matically ; and he believed that whenever they had occasion 
to speak it^ as in going abroad for instance, they would be 
able to do it very rapidly. And " with regard to German/' he 
says, '' I can speak more confidently, and I am sure that there 
we do facilitate a boy's after study of the language consider- 
ably^ and enable him with much less trouble to read those 
many German books which are so essential to his classical 
studies at the University." 

He had always some difficulty in choosing a suitable author, 
as a text-book for his weekly lessons on modem history. 
Gibbon, who in many respects would have answered his pur- 
pose, he "dared not'' use. '^Russell's Modem Europe," though 
no fiavourite, served him for several years; and with a chapter 
of Sussell he would cause his pupils to blend additional facts 
from Hallam, Guizot, or any other reliable historian who 
treated of the same period ; while all possible geographical 
information was likewise brought to bear on the history of 
the country, or of the campaign then under discussion. 

Dr. Arnold came to Rugby, as he says, full of plans for 
school reform ; but he soon found that the reform of a public 
school was a much more difficult thing than he had imagined. 
And he remarks : — ''With regard to one'^s work, be it school 
or parish, I suppose the desirable feeling to entertain, is 
always to expect to succeed, and never to think that you 
have succeeded." But that he did succeed, far beyond the ex- 

F 2 
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pectation even of those who relied most upon him, is beyond 
dispute ; and it is, perhaps, scarcely too much to say, that 
not Rugby alone, but the whole spring of public education 
throughout England, owes to him the impetus of life, and 
manliness, and piety which it has received during the last 
quarter of a century, and which may be mainly traced to 
those simple practical Christian principles which were formed 
and matured in the peaceful retirement of Laleham, and 
carried out so uncompromisingly, so skilfully, and so consis- 
tently, on that wide and busier field, upon which he took his 
stand when he first entered upon his office as Head Master 
of Rugby School. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TOIL AND TRAVEL. 

We now take up tlie thread of the narrative, dropped at the 
termination of the third chapter, and suspended awhile in 
order to give the reader clearer ideas of the actual scene of 
Dr. Amold^s principal labours, and to afford a deeper insight 
into those general principles on which his educational theory 
and practice were founded and built up. 

To resume the course of events. On the 30th August, 1828^ 
the school re-opened, and in all the vigour of manhood, and 
with the sanguine expectations and the brave resolves that 
were the cWteristics of his healthy buoyant nature, he set 
to work upon the " grand experiment/' w>ich he inevitably 
contemplated with equal pleasure and anxiety. 

" Here we are actually at Rugby," he writes on the day previous 
to the boys' return : *' I cannot tell you with what deep regret we 
left Laleham, where we had been so peaceful and happy, and left my 
mother, aunt and sisters, for the first time in my life, except during 

my school and college absences But the things which 

I have had to settie, and the people whom I have had to see on 
business, have been almost endless ; to me, unused as I was to 
business, it seemed quite a chaos ; but, thank God, being in high 
health and spirits, and gaining daily more and more knowledge of 
the state of affairs, I get on tolerably well. Next week, however, 
will be the grand experiment, and I look to it naturally with great 
anxiety. I trust I feel how great and solemn a duty I have to ftilfil, 
and that I shall be enabled to fulfil it by that help which can alone 
give the ' spirit of power and love, and of a sound mind :' the three 

^reat requisites, I imagine, in a schoolmaster You 

need not fear my reforming furiously, — ^there I think I can assure 
you ; but of my success in introducing a religious principle into educa- 
tion I must be doubtful : it is my most earnest wish, and I pray God 
that it may be my constant labour and prayer ; but to do this would 
be to succeed beyond all my hopes ; it would be a happiness so great, 
that I think the world would yield me nothing comparable to it. To 
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do it, however imperfectly, would far more than repay twenty years 
of labour and anxiety.'* 

Two days afterwards he records that he has entered twenty- 
nine new boys^ and has yet four more to enter, and that he 
has commenced business by calling over the names^ and going 
into chapel. " I can tell you," he adds, " how odd it seems 
to me, recaWng at once my school-days more vividly thaa I 
could have thought possible."" 

After the lapse of a month, speaking of his new duties, he 
wrote thus ; — 

** It has been quite an engrossing occupation, and Thucydides and 
everything else has gone to sleep while I have been attending to it. 
Now it is become more familiar to me, but still the actual employ- 
ment of time is very great, and the matters for thought which it 
affords are almost endless. Still I get my daily exercise and bathing 
very happily ; so that I have been, and am, perfectly well, and equal 

in strength and spirits to the work For myself, I 

like it hitherto beyond my expectation ; but of course a month is a 

very short time to judge from I am trying t6 esta- 

bHsh something of a friendly intercourse with the Sijcth Form, by 
asking them in succession, in parties of four, to dinner with us, and 
I have them each separately up into my room to look over their 

exercises I am going to have an examination for 

every form in the school, at the end of the short half-year, in aU the 
business of the half-year, — Divinity, Greek and Latin, Arithmetic, 
History, Greography, and Chronology, with first and second classes, 
and prize books for those who do well. I find that my power is 
perfectly absolute ; so that I have no excuse, if I do not try to make 
the school something like my beau-ideal — ^itis sure to fall far enough 
short in reality." 

In the December of this same year the calm of his mind 
seemed somewhat rufSed by the unwelcome misgiving, that 
among his most valued friends there were some who regarded 
both his opinions and his practice with something akin ta 
suspicion. This feeling on his part soon amounted to cer- 
tainty ; and the misconceptions which pained him in 1828 
were but as the gray mist on the mountain-tops to the inky 
tKunder-clouds that deluge the plain. 
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. Writing to a friend^ he thus expresses himself : — 

" The constitutional tone of different minds naturally gives a 
different complexion to their view of things, even when they may 
agree in the main ; and in discussing matters besides, one, or at least 
J, am apt to dwell on my points of fifference with a man, rather than 
on my points of agreement with him ; because in one case I may get 
toy own opinions modified, and modify his, — ^in the other we only 
-end where we began. I confess that it does pain me when I find my 
friends shocked at the expression of my sentiments ; because, if a 
man had entered upon the same particular enquiry himself , although 
he should have come to a wholly different conclusion at last, still if 
he gave me credit for sincerity he ought not to be shocked at my 
not having, as yet, come to the same conclusion with himself, and 
should rather quietly try to bring me there ; and if he had not 
enquired into the subject, then he certainly ought not to be shocked ; 
as, giving me credit for the same fundamental principles with him- 
setf, he ought not to think that non-enquiry would lead to truth, and 

enquiry to error I never remember to have held a 

conversation such as those which we had last summer, without 
deriving benefit, in some way or other, from the remarks urged in 
opposition to my own views ; very often they have modified my 
opinions, sometimes entirely changed them; and when they have 
done neither, they have yet led me to consider myself, and my own 
state of mind ; lest, even while holding the truth, I might have 
bought the possession of it too dearly (I mean of course in lesser 
matters), by exercising the understancfing too much, and the affections 
too little." 

In February, 1829, he published the first volume of his 
sermons preached in the parish church at Laleham ; and in 
the preface he writes : — 

" My object has been to bring the great principles of the Gospel 
home to the hearts and practices of my own countrymen, in my own 
time, and particularly to those of my own station in society, with 
whose sentiments and language I am naturally most familiar ; and 
for this purpose I have tried to write in such a style as might be 
used in real life, in serious conversation with our friends, or with 
those who asked our advice ; in the language, in short, of common 
life, and applied to the cases of common Hfe ; but ennobled and 
strengthened by those principles and feehngs which are to be found 
<nily in the QospeV 
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This first production of his is remarkable^ as being nearly, 
if not the very first attempt at getting rid of the cumbersome 
conventionalities, the regular stereotyped phrases, and the 
dry.formal phras'eology ofpulpit discoJLs. Ld at^mbining 
reality and common sense with language at once terse, 
simple, pure and refined. It had a rapid circulation ; but €i 
course objections were raised to so unprecedented a style ci 
composition, coming as it did from a clergyman of the Esta* 
blished Church, and a first-class man to boot ; but he stoutly 
averred that if only the sermons were read, he '* cared not one 
farthing'^ if his readers thought him the most unclassical 
writer in the English language. 

Some one complained that these Laleham sermons carried 
'Hhe standard so high as to unchristianize half the com- 
munity.^^ His answer was : — " I do not think that we ought 
to put it lower. I am sure that the habitually fixing it so 
much lower, especially in all our institutions and public 
practice, has been most mischievous.'^ To another friend^ 
who spoke of them as hard and severe in their general tone, 
he replied : — 

** You must remember that I never had the -regular care of a 
parish, and therefore have seen comparatively little of those cases of 
a troubled spirit, and of a fearful and anxious conscience, which re- 
quire comfort far more than warning. But still, affcer all, I fear that 
the intense mercy of the Gospel has not been so prominently re- 
presented as it should have been, while I have been labouring to 
express its purity.'* 

He also published a pamphlet, or '^booklet,'' on the Catholic 
question, which was just then agitating the whole British 
religious and political world. The withholding of the claims 
of the Roman Catholic portion of the community he held to 
be a '^ national injustice,^^ and that he wanted to show was a 
SIN. He never in any measure sympathised with the doctrines 
of the Romish church ; he was strongly opposed to their 
dogmas, and there was never, perhaps, any clergyman more 
entirely Protestant in all his views and teaching. But he 
considered that it was a great national question of right or 
wrong, and that the clergy, from their avowed n^ect of " the 
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origin, righ^j and snccessive revolutions of society,'' were in- 
competent to adjudicate in the matter. He also believed 
that the Belief Act would be the best mode of repairing the 
*' sin and mischief^ of the original conquest of Ireland, and he 
consequently held it to be nothing more than an act of justice, 
which the nation had no right to withhold. This pamphlet 
was entitled ^^The Christian Duty of conceding the Roman 
Catholic Claims/' It certainly created a strong feeling against 
him on the part of his fellow-clergymen, because he absolutely 
denied their competency to decide upon historical and political 
questions; and this impression was never quite worn away to 
the day of his death. 

On the 29th of May, 1829, he wrote to the Rev. Dr. 
Hawkins on this subject : — 

" . . . . As to the principles in the pamphlet, it is a 
matter of unfeifi^ned astonishment to me that any man callins: him- 
8e1f a Christiaii should think them bad, or should not reco^ise in 
them the very principles of Christianity itself. If my principles are 
bad, I only wish that those who think them so would state their own 
in opposition to them. It is all very well to call certain principles 
mischievous and democratical ; but I believe very few of those 
who do so call them, would be able to bear the monstrous nature of 
their own, if they were obliged fully to develop them. I mean that 
they would then be seen to involve, what in their daily language 
about things of common life their very holders laugh at, as absurdity 
and mischief. For instance, about continual reforms, or the wisdom 
of our ancestors, I have heard Tories laugh at the farmers in their 
parish, for opposing the mending of the roads, because, as they said, 
what had been good enough for their fathers was good enough for 
them ; and yet these farmers were not an atom more silly than the 
people who laughed at them, but only more consistent. And as to 
the arrogance of tone in the pamphlet, — I do not consider it to be 
arrogance to assume that I know more of a particular subject, which 
I have studied eagerly from a child, than those do who notoriously 
do not study it at all. The very men who think it hard to be taxed 
with ignorance of modem history, and of the laws and literature of 
foreign nations, are men who, till this question came on, never pre- 
tended to know anything about them ; and, in the case of the Evan- 
gdicals, professed to shun such studies as profane. I should consider 
BO man am^gant who, if I were to talk about some mathematical or 
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scientific question which he had studied habitually, and on which all 
scientific men were agreed, should tell me that I did not, and could 
not, understand the subject, because I had never liked mathematics, 
and had never pretended to work at them. Those only who have 
studied history with that fondness that I have done all my life, can 
fully appreciate the pain which it ffives me to see the most mis- 
chievous principles supported, as they have been on this question, 
with an ignorance truly audacious. .... On the point of Epis- 
copacy, I can only say, that my notions have been drawn solely from 
the New Testament itself, according to what appears to me its true 
meaning and spirit. I do not know that I ever read any Low Church 
or No- Church argument in my life.** 

At the close of the first year of Dr. AmoWs mastership, a 
confirmation was held at Rugby, and much time and pains 
were expended in duly preparing the youths for the approa<3h- 
ing rite. He spoke separately and with impressive earnestness 
to each individual candidate ; and his attention was not only 
directed to those who intended to join in the ceremony, but 
to many others whom he thought might be influenced by 
the circumstances of the occasion, to think seriously of their 
state, with reference to their eternal interests. To such he 
spoke privately, and with much kindly solemnity, as those 
can well attest who were privileged to listen to his simple 
and persuasive words ; and the following extracts, taken from 
a letter addressed by him to a parent holding Unitarian 
principles, are well worthy of consideration, as a further 
exemplification of his feelings and practices. 

Baghj, June 15, 1829. 

* * I had occasion to speak to your son this evening on the subject 
of the approaching Confirmation ; and as I had understood that hid 
friends were not members of the Established Church, my object was 
not so much to persuade him to be confirmed, as to avail myself of 
the opportunity thus afforded me, to speak with him generally on 
the subject of his state as a Christian, and the peculiar temptations 
to which he was now peculiarly exposed, and the nature of that hope 
and faith which he would require as his best defence. But on en- 
quiring to what persuasion his friends belonged, I found that they 
were IJnitarians. I felt myself therefore unable to proceed, because 
as nothing would be more repugnant to my notions of fair dealing 
than to avail myself indirectly of my opporttmities of influencing a 
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boy*s mind contrary to the religious belief of his parents, without 
giying tiiem the fdllest notice, so, on the other hand, when the dif^ 
ferences of belief are so great and so many, I feel that I could not 
ftt aU enter into the subject, without enforcing principles wholly con- 
trary to tiiose in which your son has been brought up 

Under the circumstances, I think it fair to state to you what line I 
shall feel bound to follow, after the knowledge which I gained of 
your son's religious belief. In eyerything I should say to him on 
the subject, I should use every possible pains and delicacy to 
avoid hurting his feelings with regard to his relations ; but, at the 
same time, I cannot avoid labouring to impress on him, what is my 
belief on the most valuable truths in Christianity, and which I fear 
must be sadly at variance with the tenets in which he has been 
brought up. I should not do this controversially, and in the case of 
any other form of dissent from the Establishment I would avoid 
dwelling on the differences between us, because I could teach all that 
I conceive to be essential in Christianity, without at all touching 
upon them. But in this instance it is impossible to avoid interfering 

with tiie very points most at issue I think, also, that 

any one who &ows me, would give you ample assurance that I have 
not the slightest feeling against Dissenters as such, or any desire, 
but rather very much the contrary, to make this school exclusive. 
My difficulty with your son is not one which I feel as a Churchman, 
but as a Clmstian ; and goes only on this single principle, that I 
feel bound to teach the essentials of Christianity to all those com- 
mitted to my care, and with these the tenets of the Unitarians alone, 
among all the Dissenters in the kingdom, are in my judgment 
irreconcilable." 

During the long Midsummer vacation, Dr. Arnold made a 
tour through Switzerland and the north of Italy. He crossed 
the Jnra^ and compared the scenery, to that described by 
Euripides in the *^ Bacchae.^^ He then proceeded on the road 
towairds Geneva^ and remarks in his Journal : — 

" No time to civilized man can make the Andes like the Alps ; 
another Deluge alone could place them on a level. There was the 
Lake of Geneva, with its inimitable, indescribable blue — ^the whole 
range of mountains which bounds its southern shores ; the towns 
that edge its banks ; the rich plain between us and its waters ; and 
immediately around us the pines and oaks of the Jura, and its deep 
glens, and its thousand flowers— -out of which we looked on this 
Paradise." 
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July found him once more on the shore of the Mediter 
ranean. On his former visit to Italy he had not approached 
the sea ; he had only seen it afar off, across the dreary waste 
of the Campagna ; but now he came down to the very edge 
of the dreamy, lazy waves, as they silently washed the 
proud walls of '' Geneva la Superba/' and ere long he boasted 
that he had been on the Mediterranean^ and in it. He 
wrote thus to his children : — 

'^ True it is that tlio Mediterranean is no more than a vast mass 
of salt-water if people choose to think it so ; but it is the most 
magnificent thing in the world if you chose to think it so — ^and it is 
as truly the latter as it is the former. And as the poco-curantb 
tomner is not the happiest ; and that which can admire heartily is 
union more akin to that which can love heartily — so, my children^ 
I wish that if over you come to Genoa you may think the Mediterra- 
nean to bo more tlian any common sea, and may be unable to look upon 
it without a deep stirring of delight. '^ 

Another e.xtract which ought not to be omitted : — 

** Kuglaiul has otlier destinies than these countries, — I use the 
wonl in no foolish or unchristian sense ; but she has other desti- 
nies ; her people have more required of them ; with her fall intelH* 
Sonce, hor restless activity, her enormous means, and her enormous 
iffieulties ; — ^lier pure refigion and unchecked freedom ; her form of 
society, with so much of ovil, yet so much of good in it, and such 
immense power conferred by it.; — ^her citizens least of all men 
should think of their own rest or enjoyment, but should cherish 
every faculty and improve every opportunity to the uttermost, to 
do good to themselves and to the world. Therefore these lovely 
valleys, and this surpassing beauty of lake and mountain and 
garden and wood, are least, of all men, for us to covet ; and our 
euuutry, so entirely subdued as it is to man's uses, with its gentle 
IiIIIm uud valleys, its innumerable canals and coaches, is best suited 
AM an iimtnunont of usefulness." 

At Zurioh ho writes^ — speaking of Chiavenna and its en- 
virons : — 

^* It is impossible to picture anything more beautiful than a 
nurauible about these mountains. You are in a wood of the most 
lUA^uiHceut trees, shaded from the sun, yet not treading on moulder- 
lii|r Wye« or damp earth, but on a carpet of the freshest spring turf, 
rln) ^lU) nil sorts of flowers. You have the softness of an upland 
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meadow, and the riclmess of an English park ; yet you are amidst 
masses of rock, now rearing their steep sides in hare clififs, now 
hung with the senna and the hroom, now carpeted with turf, 
snd only showing their existence hy the infinitely varied form 
which they give to the ground, the numberless deep dells, and 
green amphitheatres, and deliciously smooth platforms, all caused 
by the ruins of the mountain which have thus broken and studded 
its surface, and are yet so mellowed by the rich vegetation which 
time has given them, that they now only soften its character/' 

He Tetomed through France, noting as he travelled that 
'^ Champagne is worth seeing for the very surpassing degree 
of its ugliness :!' — and he came back to England, feeling that 
however delightful the glorious scenes of Alpine countries 
jnight be^ the living merely to look about him would soon 
make their richest and brightest beauty pall upon the senses, 
and grow wearisome; but that it was good to take advantage 
of opportunities of leisure to strengthen ourselves for work to 
come ; *^ and to gild with beautiful recollections our daily life 
of home duties/' 

In September the family of Dr. Arnold sustained a loss, in 
the death of his father-in-law, the Rev. John Penrose. On 
the Thursday before his decease, he was busily occupied in 
his garden, and he stood for some time on a ladder pruning 
a vine. That evening he retired to rest in apparent health, 
but in the morning he was seized with an attack more violent 
than others which he had previously sustained. He suffered 
no pain, and remained in perfect possession of his senses; but 
on the following morning a second attack deprived him of 
speech, and he sank into a lethargic sleep, in which state he 
remained till Sunday night, when calmly and without a 
struggle he expired in the arms of his children. Mrs. Arnold, 
who with her husband had arrived in time to see him alive, 
followed him to the grave, together with her sisters and 
brothers, and the Rev. John Keble performed the funeral 
ceremonies. 

In a letter which communicated Mr. Penrose's death to 
the Rev. George Cornish, Dr. Arnold spoke thus : — 

" When I dwell on the entire happiness that we are tasting day 
after day, and year after year, it really seems startling : and the 
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sense of so much and such continued temporal mercy is even more 
than humbling, — ^it is at times even fearful to me, when I look 
within, and know how little truly grateful I am for it. All the children 
are well, and all I trust improving in character, thanks to their dear 
mother's care for them, who, under God, has been their constant 
corrector and guide. As for myself I think of Wordsworth's lines — 

* Yes, they can make, who fail to find, 
Brief leisure e*en in busiest days i* 

and I know how much need I have to make such moments of leisure ; 
for else one goes on still employed, till all makes progress except 
our spiritual life, and that, I fear, goes backward. The very deal* 
ing as I do with beings in the highest state of bodily health and 
spirits, is apt to give a corresponding carelessness to my own mind* 
I must be all alive and vigorous to manage them, and to do my 
work ; very different from the contemplations of sickness and sorrow 
which so often present themselves to a man who has the care of a 
parish. And, indeed, my spirits in themselves are a great blessing, 
for without them the work would weigh me down ; whereas now I 
seem to throw it off, like the fleas from a dog's back, when he 
shakes himself. . . . I am very much delighted with what you 
say of my pamphlet (on the Roman Catholic claims). ... I 
know that I did not write it with one atom of unkindness or violence 
of feeling, nor do I think that the language or tone is violent ; and 
what I said of the clergy, I said in the very simplicity of my heart, 
no more imagining that it would give offence, than if I had said that 
tlioy were unacquainted generally with military tactics or fortifica- 
tion. ... I am sure that my views in this matter are neither 
seditious nor turbulent, and I think I stated them clearly, but it 
seems they were not clear to everybody." 

Meanwhile the school increased and prospered. In Novem- 
ber the numbers were above two hundred, and at that time 
]io neither expected nor desired any great addition. Two 
liundred or two hundred and fifty he imagined would be about 
tlio average number of scholars; there might be a sudden 
luul temporary access, but it would inevitably be succeeded 
by R corresponding ebb. About this time, he expressed some- 
thing of that change of feeling about verse exercises, which 
wiw referred to in the opening chapter. He wrote as follows : — 

** You may imagine that I ponder over, often enough, the various 
(lUouMHions that 1 have had with you about education and verse- 
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laaking, and reading the poets. I find the natural leaning of a 
schoolmaster is so much to your view of the question, that my reason 
is more than ever led to tliink my own notions strongly required 
in the present state of classical education, if it were only on the prin- 
ciple of the hent stick. There is something so beautiful in'good Latin 
verses, and in hearing fine poetry well construed, and something so 
attractive altogether in good scholarship, that I do not wonder at 
masters directing an imdue portion of their attention to a crop so 
brilliant. I feel it growing in myself daily, and if I feel it, with 
prejudices all on the other side, I do not wonder at its being felt 
generally. But my dehberate conviction is stronger and stronger, 
that all this system is wholly wrong for the greater number of boys» 
Those who have talents, and natural taste, and fondness for poetry, 
find the poetry lessons very useful ; the mass do not feel one tittle 
about the matter, and, I speak advisedly, do not in my belief benefit 

from them one grain For your comfort I think I am 

succeeding in making them write very fair Latin prose, and to 
observe and understand some of the differences between the Latin 
and English idioms .... Thucydides is getting on slowly ; but 
I think that it will be a much less defective book than it was likely 
to have been, had I remained at Laleham ; for though I have still 
an enormous deal to learn, yet my scholarship has mended consider- 
ably within the last year at Rugby. I suppose you will think at 
any rate that it will be.better to pubHsh Thucydides, however imper- 
fectly, than to write another pamphlet. Poor dear pamphlet I I seem 
to feel the greater tenderness for it because it has excited so much 
odium ; and now I hear that it is reported at Oxford that I wish to 
suppress it ; which is wholly untrue. I would not print a second 
edition, because the question was settled, and controversy about 
it has become absurd ; but I never have repented of it in any degree, 
or wished it unwritten, and I only regret that I did not print a 
larger impression.'* 

In May, 1830, the first volume of his edition of Thucydides 
made its appearance ; and being, as he remarked, sadly in 
disgrace with all parties, between his sermons and his pam- 
phlet, he was afraid Thucydides would not mend the matter. 

In the spring of this year a libellous article in the ^^ John 
Bull^^ gave his friends much uneasiness. He was himself some- 
what annoyed, and at one time conceived the thought of a 
prosecution of the slanderer ; but his friend and legal adviser 
Mr. J. T. Coleridge thought it better to refrain from an appeal 
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of 1890 was detoted to a tour through 
Fiance and Tttir, i c tuuiin g hr the Bhine, and visiting 
ITutEmbng and Baden. Sx Yaiese he made the ascent of 

of St. Maria dd Monte; and after gaining the 
he and his paiU- descried a path leading up the 
iddani ed^ of a tSS yet more derated^ on the mountain 
aboTCL ne idea stinck them that if thej could dimb it they 
might possiUr see Lake Logano. On thejr toQed, and just 
at smsct they readied the crown o( the ridge, the brow, as 
hr sars^ of an almost piec^itoas ctiC lifliat diej beheld^ as 
Aer stood there, h^ ahore die dmich of the Madonna del 
Mcnte^ gving oicr the wide plain of Lombardy^ with its rich 
nuBSses of Tcrdorey its deep diestnnt shade, and its white walls 
and snrar towexs^ is best described in his own graphic^ poetical 



*" TTe kv^lxd westiraid foD upon the whole range of motmtaiiis, 
lidund which, in a dimiiless skr, the snn had jnst descended. I 
coaaud twdiv soccessiTe moantain oatKnes between ns and the 
&nhet$$ horixMi ; and the most remote of all, the high peaks of the 
Ah^ w^«^ UvT«ight o«t stiviaig and dark in the glowing sky behind 
diilni. so that their edge seemed actnaUy to cut it. Immediately 
Wk>w oar eres^ phm$!«d into a depth of chestnnt forest, raried as 
tt^QBal with nieadows and riUages, and beyond, embosomed amidst 
llie awaw uHHintains^ lay the Lake of Lngano. As if ererything 
«vml«Md to make the scene pedect, the monntain on which we 
«tkMd w«5 coxYwd, to my utter astcmishment, with the Daphne 
C^^mm^ and I fo««d two small pieces in flower to ascertain the 
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feet, although generally it was out of bloom. We stood gazing on 
the view, and hunting about to find the Daphne in flower, till the 
shades of darkness were fast rising ; then we descended from our 
height, went down the mountain of St. Maria, refreshing ourselves 
on the way at one of the delicious fountains which are made beside 
the road, regained our carriage at the foot of the mountain ; and 
though we had left our coats and neckcloths at Varese before we 
started, and were hot through and through with the skirmish, yet 
the soft air of these summer nights has nothing chilly in it, and we 
were only a little refreshed by the coolness during our drive home. 
I now look out on a sky bright with its thousand stars, and have 
observed a little summer lightning behind the mountains . If any one 
wishes for the perfection of earthly beauty, he should see such a 
sunset as we saw this evening from the mountain above St. Maria 
del Monte." 

Again he visited Lake Como^ and followed the mule-track 
cut out of the moontain-side, and sat in the green shade of 
the chestnuts^ and wrote in his journal — 

" Once more, dearest M— , for the third time, seated under these 
delicious chestnuts, and above this delicious lake, with the blue sky 
above and the green lake beneath, and Monte Rosa, and the St. 
Gothard, and the Simplon, rearing their snowy heads in the distance. 
. . . . I see no change in the scenery since I was here in 1827, 
and I feel very Httle, if any, in myself. Yet for me summer is now 
ebbing : since I was here last, I have passed the middle point of 
man's life, and it is hardly possible that I should be here again 
without feeling some change. If we were here with our dear children, 
that itself would be a change, and I hardly expect to be again on 
this very spot without having them. But what matters, or rather 
what should matter, change, or no change, so that the decaying body 
and less vigorous intellect were but accompanied with a more 
thriving, and more hopeful life of the spirit ? It is almost awful to 
look at the overwhelming beauty around me, and then think of 
moral evil ; it seems as if heaven and hell, instead of being separated 
by a great gulf from one another, were absolutely on each other's 
confines, and indeed not far from every one of us. Might the sense' 
of moral evil be as strong in me as my delight in external beauty ; 
for in a deep sense of moral evil, more perhaps than in anything else, 
abides a saving knowledge of God ! It is not so much to admire 
moral good ; — ^that we may do, and yet not be ourselves conformed 
to it ; but if we really do abhor that which is evil — ^notthe persons in 
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whom the evil resides, but the evil which dwells in them, and much 
more manifestly and certainly to our own knowledge, in our own hearts 
— ^that is to have the feeling of God and of Christ, and to have our 
spirit in sympathy with the Spirit of God. Alas I how easy to see 
this, and to say it — ^how hard to do it, and to feel it ! Who is 
sufficient for these things ? No one but he who feels and really 
laments his own insufficiency. God bless you, my dearest wife, and 
our beloved children, now and evermore, through Christ Jesus.'* 

Padua was visited, and Meran and Latsch. In the former 
place he was told that the taxes then levied^ were four times 
heavier than under the old Venetian government, or under 
the rule of the French. He was delighted with Venice ; most 
of all, he said, delighted to see the secret prisons o^the old aris- 
tocracy converted into lumber-rooms. Moreover, he rejoiced 
exceedingly to think he had visited Venice before the project 
of bridging over the Lagune should be carried into execution. 
Padua, he affirmed, he liked better than he thought he could 
have liked the birth-place of Titus Livius, whom as an author 
he both disliked and contemned ; saying sometimes that the 
use of reading Livy was almost like that of the drunken 
Helot, whom the Spartan masters compelled to drink to in- 
toxication, in order to disgust their children, and display to 
them the utter degradation of excess. ^^ Livy,'^ he said, ^^ shows 
us what history should not be ; while his books also relate to 
a time of so little interest, that it is hard even to extract a 
value &om them by the most complete distillation ; so many 
gallons of vapid water scarcely hold in combination a particle 
of spirit.'^ And in his Roman History, Dr. Arnold found that 
Livy, by reason of his carelessness and his inconsistent state- 
ments, gave him an immensity of trouble. No wonder that 
he could scarcely forgive Padua for claiming him as one of 
her own especial children ! 

During this journey the anniversary of his wedding-day 
arrived. After speaking of the thankfulness with which he 
could not but review the ten happy years of his married life, 
and dwelling on the future with, perhaps, a shade of distrust, 
lest the calm brightness, that had shone around him and his 
beloved wife in the days that were gone by should fade away, 
as it fades more or less from so many of the children of mor- 
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tality, leaving only the cold gray twilight^ and the flowerless 
desert^ — ^be goes on in a lugber and sweeter strain : — 

** Perhaps, however, the hest way of taking such anniversaries as 
thia, is not by speculating on the future, or on how we could bear a 
dutnge ; bat by remembering kow, in our season of happiness, that 
It is but an earnest of more, if we receive it with true thankfulness, 
and that let come what will, all will work to good, if, while it is day, 
we labour to work the work that }s set before us. May I remember 
this ; and remember too, that God^s work is to beHeve on Him whom 
Hq hafh sent : that is, not only to do my earthly business honestly 
and zealously, but to do it as a Christian, humbly and piously ; not 
trusting in any degree in myself, but labouring for that strength 
which IS made most perfect in him who feels his own weakness. God 

bless ns both, my dearest M , and our dearest children, through 

Clurist Jesus." 

Dr. Arnold and his party were at Venice when the Kevo- 
lution in Paris broke out, and they received their first 
intelligence from the postmaster of Bludenz, a small town in 
the Voralberg. They reached this quiet little place one 
afternoon, just before the commencement of. a storm of wind 
and rain; and while waiting to put up the head of their 
carriage, and making all possible preparation for the coming 
tempest, they were told of the state of things in France, by 
the post-master, who seemed glad to relieve his mind, by 
pooring out the horror and extreme deprecation with which 
he, the inhabitant of a peaceful Tyrolese village, regarded the 
tumult and violence of political quarrels. 

Having, oi course, but an indistinct notion of what might 
be going pn, they thought it most prudent to abandon their 
original intention of returning home through France, and 
accordingly they decided to go round by the Rhine and 
through Wurtemburg ; " a plan," says the Doctor, '^ which 1 
shall now ever think of with pleasure, as otherwise I should 
never have seen Niebuhr." 

Wurtemburg and Baden he thought were countries ap- 
parently '^ as peaceful and prosperous and simple-mannered " 
as he ever saw ; and the travelling he declared, — no despi- 
cable commendation either — was really and truly economical! 

He was obliged to pass rather quickly through Germany, 
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remaming but a ^ery short time at Heidelberg^ and only a 
single afternoon at Bonn; nerertheless the whole aspect of 
the country pleased him &r better than that of France^ and 
the people seemed to his apprehension mnch more comfortable 
than their Grallic neighbours. He conld not help wondering^ 
he said^ that Gnizot should place France at the head of 
European civilization, on the ground that it was superior 
to Germany in social civilization^ and to England in pro- 
ducing more enlarged and more advanced individual minds; 
but in the latter assumption, he believed there was some de- 
gree of truths however Englishmen might sneer at the notion ; 
because^ as he averred, our intellectual eminence does not 
keep pace with our advances in all the comforts and efPective- 
ness of society. He maintained^ also, that our historians 
ought to be twice as good as those of any other nation, be- 
cause our social civilization is so perfect; and again, that 
although our habits of active life give our minds an enormous 
advantage (if we would work, which we do not), the history 
of our own country is at this day a thing to be done, as 
well as the histories of Greece and Rome. And he further 
considered that if we were not physically a very active 
people, our disunion from the Continent would make us pretty 
nearly as bad as the Chinese; still he acknowledged — ^no 
man more readily and heartily — ^that by this distinctness 
we gain that which more than compensates for any little 
narrowness which may reasonably arise from our insular 
position — more than any foreigner, however enlightened, 
can be expected to understand ; inasmuch as '^ a thorough 
English gentleman — Christian, manly and enlightened, is a 
finer specimen of human nature than any other country could 
furnish."' Foreigners may be pardoned if they question 
this broad assertion: but we as Enghshmen and English- 
women, living in the middle of the nineteenth century, under 
the gracious and gentle rule of our beloved Sovereign, are 
rather inclined to endorse the doctor^s declaration, and to 
believe, as he believed, that, though the specimen be far from 
perfect, there is no other so fair and so excellent in all 
Christendom. 
During his brief stay at Bonn, Dr. Arnold spent several 
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hours with Niebuhr. He had the pleasure of conversing 
with him in all the freedom of private life ; for Niebuhr 
invited him into the drawing-room to drink tea with his wif e^ 
his five children^ and their governess; and while there, a 
young man came in with the intelligence that the Duke of 
Orleans had been proclaimed king of the French, to the no 
small satisfaction of the historian. 

Dr. Arnold describes Niebuhr as short, not exceeding five 
feet six or seven inches in height, with a thin face, features 
rather pointed, and eyes remarkably lively and benevolent. 
Writing an account of their interview very shortly after it 
took place^ he says : — 

'' His mamier is frank, sensible and kind, and what Bunsen 
calls the Teutonic character of benevolence, is very predominant 
about him ; yet with nothing of what Jeffrey called, on the other 
hand, the beer-drinking heaviness of a mere Saxon. He received 
me very kindly, and we talked in English, which he speaks very 
well, on a great number of subjects. I was struck yrith his minute 
knowledge of the text and MSo. of Thucydides, and mth his earnest 
hope, several times repeated, that we might never do away with 
the system of classical education in England. Niebuhr spoke with 
great admiration of our former great men, Pitt and Fox, &c., and 
thought that we were degenerated. He asked me with much in- 
terest about my plans of religious instruction at Rugby, and said 
that in their Protestant schools the business began daily with the 
reading and expounding a chapter in the New Testament. He 
spoke of the Catholics in Prussia as being very hypocritical ; that is, 
having no belief beyond outward profession. Bunsen, he said, was 
going to publish a collection of hymns for the Church service. 
Their hterature is very rich in hymns, in point of quantity, — ^no 
fewer than 36,000 ; and out of these Bunsen is going to collect the 
hest. Niebuhr' s tone on these matters quite satisfied me, and 
made me feel sure that all was right. He spoke with great 
admiration of Wordsworth's poetry. He often protested that he 
was no revolutionist; though he would have given a portion of 
his fortune that Charles X. should have governed constitutionally, 
and so remained on the throne ; * yet,' said he, ' after what took 
place, I would myself have joined the people in Paris ; that is 
to say, I would have given them my advice and direction, for I 
do not know that I should have done much good with a musket. 
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Niebuhr spoke of Mr. Pitt, that to his positire knowledge, from nn- 
pnblished State-papers which he had seen, Pitt had remonstrated 
against the coalition of Pibiitz, and had been unwittingly drawn 
into the war to gratify Greorge DJ.' My account of Niebuhr's con- 
versation has been sadly broken, and I am afraid I cannot recollect 
all that I wish to recollect. He said that he once owed his life to 
Louis Buonaparte, who interceded with Napoleon when he was going 
to have Niebuhr shot ; and promised Niebuhr that, if he could persuade 
his brother, he would get him twenty-four hours' notice, and furnish 
him with the means of escaping to England. After this Niebuhr 
met Louis at Rome, and he said that he did not well know how to 
address him ; but he thought that the service which he had received 
from him might well excuse him for addressing him as * Sire.' He 
repeatedly expressed his great affection for England, saying that 
his father had accustomed him from a boy to read the English news- 
papers, in order that he might early learn the opinions and feelings 
of Englishmen. On the whole, I was most delighted with my 
visit. The moral superiority of the German character in this in- 
stance was very striking ; at the same time I owe it to the French 
to say, that now I have learned the whole story of the late revolu- 
tion, I am quite satisfied of the justice of their cause, and delighted 
with the heroic and admirable manner in which they have conducted 
themselves. How different from even the beginning of the first 
revolution, and how satisfactory to find that in this instance the 
lesson of experience seems not to have been thrown away." 

Ten days after Dr. Arnold had passed through Brussels, 
the insurrection in Belgium, which he had fully expected 
would arise as a natural consequence, out of the revolution 
in France, broke forth, and agitated the public mind with 
fresh anxieties and ever-varying speculations. But with 
the Belgians he felt little or no sympathy. France, he said, 
deserved the warmest admiration and the most cordial 
expression of it, if it were only for the contrast which the 
second revolution presented to the first ; but with Belgium 
the case was wholly different; the merits of their quarrel 
he esteemed far more doubtful, and the conduct of the 
popular party far less pure. 

A few months after Dr. Arnold^s return to Rugbv, news 
reached him that Niebuhr was no more ; and in a letter to 
Chevalier Bunsen he spoke of his death as a great loss 
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which all Europe had sustained : he always congratulated 
himself upon the course of events^ which had caused him to 
turn away from France and bend his homeward steps through 
the land which claimed as her own the man whom he re- 
garded with so just and sincere an admiration; thereby 
enabling him to enjoy that brief converse, which he re- 
membered with satisfaction and pleasure to the latest day of 
his life. 

Prom that time till 1837, Dr. Arnold revisited the con- 
tinent no more. He came back to Bugby full of spirits and 
energy, hoping that he and his assistants were all going " to 
pnll hard, ^nd to pull together/^ during the coming half-year ; 
for he saw how much there was to be done, and he felt with 
increasing solemnity the heavy responsibilities his position 
involved. He entered on his work with renewed energy and 
delight, thanking God that he continued to enjoy his work, 
and was in excellent condition for setting to it. 

And here, one cannot but remark the singular soundness 
and healthiness of his tone of mind! No man revelled 
more than he in beautiful scenery ; the short extracts here 
quoted, prove how entirely he gave himself up to the con- 
templation of nature's grandeur and loveliness, and how 
thoroughly he appreciated the pleasure, the exhilaration, and 
the improvement to be derived from travel. But it was his 
rare and enviable characteristic to estimate extraneous en- 
joyments at their true value. When they came in due course 
he received them with open arms : he roamed amid the ruins 
of an ancient world, with a bosom beating high with reverence 
and poetic delight ; he climbed the mountain-side with all the 
briskness and buoyancy of a child; and he gazed on the 
splendour of golden clouds, and flushing waters, and crimson 
sunsets, with a glowing heart, and a spirit that rose beyond 
the material beauty of a fair created world, into the brighter 
realms, where the Great Fashioner of the mighty Universe, 
who has revealed Himself to us in the person of his beloved 
Son, dwells and reigns for ever and ever. 

Yet with all these devotional, poetic, and lofty tendencies, 
he never came back to his daily labour with distaste. It was 
his WORK : — ^the work appointed him by his Master, — and he 
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looked back gratefully on the pleasant days of travel and 
leisure^ and exulted to feel liis frame so vigorous^ his mind so 
clear, his whole man so strengthened for labour^ and so meet- 
ened for the toil of his office^ and the cares of his public life, 
by the relaxation, and the season of innocent, healthful en- 
joyment, which God in his goodness had granted him. 

And yet there was a doud on his otherwise sunny, happy 
path : — misconception of his opinions, and even of his practices, 
spread far and wide ; and when he said, at the close of the 
year 1830, " There is no man in England who is less a party 
man than I am/^ he was fain to finish his sentence thus : — 
" for in fact no party would own me." 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



POLITICS AND UTEEATURE. 



The years 1831-32^ were darkened by the heavy clouds of 
pestilence. Cholera, then a new^ and consequently a doubly 
and trebly awful visitation, came sweeping over the length and 
breadth of the land, mowing down its thousands, depopulating 
its towns^ and causing men's hearts to quake with fear. The 
public mind was shrouded in gloom : death was busy in the 
palace and in the cott^e ; in crowded cities and in rustic 
road-side villages : the air was heavy with the tolling of funeral 
bells^ and the mourners went about the streets. And this 
was not all : — ^the winter of 1830 was marked by disturbances 
in the rural districts, that seemed only the precursors of 
more serious and extensive outbreaks; and sober-minded 
people watched, and dreaded lest the rash spark struck from 
the flint of some wild misguided enthusiast should kindle the 
flame of Revolution throughout the country. 

Dr. Arnold was greatly concerned. He saw deeper into 
the evil than did other men of that day. He saw then, what 
people of his own class would not^ or could not see, but what 
has been acknowledged on all hands since^ — that those whose 
spirit of anarchy was aroused, and whose fury was ever and 
anon expected to boil over, and, like a lava stream, sweep into 
oblivion the old and time-honoured institutions of the country, 
really had their wrongs ^ and were justified in calling for 
redress, and for reform ; though by no means justified in 
clamouring for their rights like hungry wolves, or infuriated 
Jions ! But who can wonder ; or, if they wondered then ,when 
only one side of the question was fairly argued, — who can 
wonder now, at the bitter murmurs of those whose just claims 
were forgotten by many, and disallowed by most, — when their 
minds, untaught, and unoccupied with any ideas of truth, 
either religious, social, or political, were subjected to the sway 
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of men, who with mistaken zeal^ or^ as is much to be feared, 
with self-seeking and revolutionizing intent^ went about from 
village to village, and from town to town, sowing the seeds of 
those very passions which made France, not half a century 
before, a place of carnage and blood and atrocities beyond 
description ! What was to be done ? The evil grew deeper 
and deeper; sober men passing at night from their places of 
business to their homes, gazed fearfully on the dark, gaunt, 
desperate looking throngs, crowding round some fierce, un- 
scrupulous demagogue, who told them^ in broad undiluted 
Saxon, tlio history of their wrongs, both real and imaginary, 
and more tlian hinted at the most terrific ways and means of 
redress. The softly nurtured, and the high bom took up the 
literature of the day, and trembled at the fervid eloquence 
with which the poor were assured that the rich were their 
natural enemies, and might lawfully be spoiled and punished 
by flro and by sword. And then the torch of the rioters 
fliokorod under the noonday sun, and fiared beneath the dark 
ni>(ht-»kv ; and the heavens were red with the terrible fires 
of open incendiarism I 

For years Bristol bore the marks of the disastrous three 
days and nights that burned her jails, her Custom House, 
her Bishop's Palace, and her finest square, and threatened 
her venerable Cathedral. The ruins of these buildings covered 
the ground long afterwards, when the convulsion was over, 
and society was again lulled into a state of repose aad 
security. 

What was to be done ? Thousands who asked that mo- 
mentous question never thought of answering it. Hundreds 
wlio did in one way or another answer it, never dreamed of 
not NO, as the natural sequence of saying! But with Dr. 
Arnohl, to acknowledge an evil was to cast about for a 
remedy. It was not his way to shake his head, and utter 
dark and hiccubrious sayings ; or to quote all the prophecies 
of Holy Wnt against all the nations of past times, and then 
with alnindant interjections, and profound sighs, sit down to 
wait for tlu^ t>artl\quake. He mounted up straightway to the 
top of hiM watoh-towor, and with his Bible in one hand, and 
thti rtuninlM of )»ygt)ne ages in the other, swept with his keen, 
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'Searching glance^ the annals of ancient empires^ and the 
chronicles of his own, till he beheld the plague-spot, and 
saw the sting which rankled and festered in the wound 
of poor, fevered, and almost delirious England, making her 
heiurt heavy, and her brain dizzy, and poisoning the currents 
of life that might, under the blessing of God, have flowed 
peacefully, purely, and healthfully through her heaving frame. 

He saw that which our best politicians now do not hesitate 
to avow, — that the aristocratic, and better born, as the phrase 
is commonly understood, had, by their pride and exclusive- 
ness, made the rich and the poor, two distinct, unsympathising 
bodies. He at once seized the very idea that D'*Israeli, in 
his political novel of " Sybil,^* has since worked out with so 
much brilliancy and force, — that of the '' Two Nations, — the 
one, — ^the rich, the consumers, the lords of the soil ; the other, 
— the poor, the toilers, the tillers of the soil, and the begrimed 
and democratic artizan ! '' And from want of sympathy,*' 
he says, in one of his letters at this period, ^* I fear the 
transition to enmity is but too easy, when distress embitters 
the feelings, and the sight of others in luxury, makes that 
distress still more intolerable.** 

In a letter to his sister, dated November 30th, 1830, he 
says : — 

" I must write a pamphlet in the holidays, or I shall burst. No 
one seems to me to understand our dangers, or at least to speak them 
out manftdly. One good man, who sent a letter to the Times the 
other day, recommends that the clergy should preach subordination 
and obedience. I seriously say, God forbid they should ; for if any 
earthly thing could ruin Christianity in England it would be this. 
If they read Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Amos, and Habakkuk, they 
will find that the Prophets, in a similar state of society in Judea, 
did not preach subordination only, or chiefly ; but they denounced 
oppression, and amassing overgrown properties, and grinding the 
labourers to the smallest possible pittance ; and they denounced the 
Jewish High- Church party for countenancing all these iniquities, 
and prophecying smooth things to please the aristocracy. If the 
clergy would come forward as one man from Cumberland to Corn- 
wall, exhorting peaceableness on the one side, and justice on the 
other, denouncing the high rents, and the game laws, and the 
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carelessness which keeps the poor ignorant, and then wonders that 
they are brutal, I verily believe fliey might yet save themselves 
and the State. But the troth is^ that we are living amongst 
a population whom we treat with all the haughtiness and indif- 
ference that we could treat slaves; whom we allow to be slaves 
in ignorance, without having them chained and watched to pre- 
vent them from hurting us The dissolution of the 

ministry may do something ; but the evil exists in every parish in 
England ; and there should be a reform in the ways and manners of 
every parish to cure it. We have got up a Dispensary here, and 
I am thinking of circulating small tracts a la Cobbett in point of 
style, to show the people the real state of things and their causes. 
Half the truth might be of Httle use, but ignorance of all the truth 
is something fearfd, and a knowledge of Uie whole truth would, I 
am convinced, do nothing but pacify, because the fault of the rich 
has been a sin of ignorance and thoughtlessness ; they have only 
done what the poor would have done in their places, because few 
men^s morality rises higher than to take care of themselves, 
abstaining from actual wrong to others." 

A little while after, he wrote to another of his friends^ the 
Rev. Augustus Hare : — 

** I have longed very much to see you, over and above my general 
wish that we could meet offcener, ever since this fearful state of our 
poor has announced itself even to the blindest. My dread is, that 
when the special commissions shall have done their work (necessary 
and just, I most cordially agree with you that it is) ^e richer 
classes will again relapse into their old callousness, and the seeds 
be sown of a far more deadly and irremediable quarrel hereafter. 
. . . . Under God it is for the clergy to come forward boldly 
and begin to combat it. If you read Isaiah v., iii., xxxii. ; Jeremiah 
v., xxii., XXX.; Amos iv. ; Habbakuk ii. ; and the Epistle of 
James, written to the same people a Httle before the second 
destruction of Jerusalem, you w& be struck, I think, with the close 
resemblance of our own state to that of the Jews ; while the state 
of the Greek churches to whom St. Paul wrote is wholly different ; 
because, from their thin population and better political circumstances, 
poverty among them is hardly noticed, and our duties to the poor 
are consequontlv much less prominently brought forward. And, 
unluckily, our EvangeHcals read St. Paul more than any other part 
of thu HcriptureSy and think very little of consulting most, those 
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parts of Scripture whicli are addressed to persons circmnstanced 
most like onrselyes. I want to get np a real poor man's magazine, 
which should not bolster up abuses and veil iniquities, nor prose to 
the poor as to children ; but should address them in the style of 
Gobbett, plainly, boldly, and in sincerity, excusing nothing, con- 
cealing nothing and misrepresenting nothing, but speaking, the 
very whole truth in love — Cobbett-Kke in style, but Christian in 
spirit. ... I should be for putting my name to whatever I 
wrote of this nature ; for I think it is of great importance that our 
addresses should be those of substantive and tangible persons, not 
of anonymous shadows.*' 

Some may think that portions of these letters are couched 
in very strong language^ and truly they are ; but even while 
he wrote the plague-spot was spreading^ and the disease cried 
aloud for the remedy. He was not the man to temporize and 
say smooth things, and speak peace where there was no peace. 
He saw no use in building houses on the sand^ and daubing 
them with untempered mortar, when the winds were gathering 
from every point of the compass, and the waves of the sea 
were roarings and the tide was rising ever higher and higher. 
The demagogues and the street orators were speaking plainly 
enough^ it behoved him to be intelligible also ; and in the 
years 1830-31-32 there were no Scripture readers, no district 
visitors^ no provident societies, no cheap and wholesome 
literature for the lower orders. Verily, if Dr. Arnold could 
have foreseen the good time coming; when the Bible would 
be carried from house to house; when clergymen would 
preach in the open air ; when Exeter Hall would be thrown 
open for specisd services for the working classes, and when 
good Christian reading, alike pleasant and profitable, might 
be secured for one penny a week, his heart would have re- 
joiced, and he would have sung a Te Deum in spirit, if not 
in words. But the time was not yet come. It is our privilege 
to live in days when the light shines freely and widely : he, at 
the period of which we write, saw the light, when all around 
was darkness, and prejudice, and misconstruction, and he 
stood alone. There might have been, doubtless there were, 
others who thought as he did ; but they held their peace, or 
spoke only in whispers, or in studied, guarded phrases ; while he 
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lifted up his voice^ and exposed the fallacies which the Church, 
the State, and the higher classes generally, had nursed and 
nourished, till the whole state of society was infected with their 
mischievous, and multiplying influences. And so it came 
to pass, as might have been expected, that grave charges 
were laid to his door. He was charged with being a democrat, 
with being a revolutionist, with teaching the boys politics, 
and setting them revolutionary themes ! 

**It is really," he says, when mentioning one of the many 
ridiculous charges brought against him, *Hoo great a folly to be 
talked of as a revolutionist ; with a family of seven young children, 
and a house, and an income that I should be rather puzzled to match 

in America, if I were obliged to change my quarters 

There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is nothing so un- 
natural, and so convulsive to society, as the strain to keep things 
fixed, when all the world is, by the very law of its creation, in eternal 
progress ; and the cause of aU the evils of the world may be traced 
to that natural, but most deadly error of human indolence and corrap- 
tion, that our business is to preserve and not to improve. It 13 the 
ruin of us all alike, individuals, i^chools, and nations." 

And in the same letter he says, quite ingenuously, — 

* * If I had two necks, I should think that I had a very good chance 
of being hanged by both sides, as I think I shall now, by whichever 
gets the better, if it really does come to a fight." 

So far from setting his pupils revolutionary themes^ he had 
just made them begin " Busseirs Modern Europe *^ over again, 
because they had come to the period of the French Revolu- 
tion, and he did not choose to enter upon that subject with 
them. The only thing he coidd think off as likely to give rise 
to so groundless a charge, was the fact, that in the preceding 
half-year he had given the boys as a subject, " The particular 
evils which civilized society is exposed to, as opposed to savage 
life ;" which he gave them " for the purpose of clearing their 
notions about luxury, and the old declamations about 
Scythian simplicity ;'' '^ and so," he adds, " I suppose I am 
thought to have a longing for the woods, and an impatience of 
the restraints of breeches.*" 
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After receiving an account of the first appearance of cholera 
on our shores^ he preached a sermon in Rugby chapel, from 
the words of St. Paul^ as recorded in Acts xxvii. 34, — "Where- 
fore I pray you to take some meat : for this is for your health : 
for there shall not an hair fall from the head of any of you/' 
He marks particularly the sensible and manly limguage of 
the Apostle, and the excellent counsel he gave his fellow- 
mariners, as being the best that a wise man could give under 
the circumstances ; and then he proceeds to hold forth this 
conduct of St. Paul's, as a pattern of the way in which we 
should behave in seasons of great and unwonted danger. 
He closed his address with this solemn and beautiful appeal 
to his youthful hearers : — 

" Be ye not unwise, but understanding what the will of the Lord 
is, — ^understanding what his mercdfol will is, in sending us a warning 
so effectual and yet so gentle, — so well fitted to make us turn to 
Grod, in the spirit which God most loves. It is a warning, not to be 
slack in our worldly business, as if life was certainly just about to 
close ; not to leave off our usual and wholesome amusements, as if 
it were of no use to strengthen our bodies, and to brace our minds ; 
but it is a warning to us to leave off our sins ; it is a warning to us 
that we lose no time in becoming at peace with God, through Jesus 
Christ ; it is a warning to us to keep our lamps burning, or to go 
quick to get a fresh supply of oil ; for should the cry be heard of the 
Bridegroom's coming, he will be present almost as soon as we hear 
of it. It is a warning for you and for me, that we should make life 
what it ought to be ; that we should be able to thank God before all 
men, with a sincere faith and trust in Him ; that we should be his 
zealous and happy servants, whether He choose that we should serve 
Him here, or before his throne in heaven." 

In the month of May, 1831, he endeavoured to set up a 
weekly newspaper, "The Englishman's Register /' but, in spite 
of able writing, and spirited exertions on the part of the few who 
were really interested in its stability, it died a natural death 
in two months time. He never imagined that it would succeed : 
nine years afterwards he assured his friends that he was " not 
so foolish as to think he could keep up a newspaper ; but he 
was willing to bell the cat, hoping that some who were able, 
might take up what he had begun.'' 
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What he did^ was from a strong sense of the urgent need of 
some pnhlication which should speak the truth, and the un- 
varnished truths in love to all classes. He wished to explain 
the haseness of corruption on the one hand, and the mischief 
of party, and popular excitement on the other. He wanted 
to urge upon men the duty of trying to learn the merits of 
the case, and to teach them that an ignorant vote is little 
better than a corrupt one, where the ignorance can in any 
degree be helped. 

To his nephew, John Ward, Esq., co-editor with him of 
the "Englishman's Register/^ he wrote : — 

** When I speak of the aristocracy of England bearing hard upon 
the poor, I always mean the whole class of gentlemen, and not the 
nobility, or great landed and commercial proprietors. I cannot think 
that you or I, suffer from any aristocracy above ns ; but we ourselves 
belong to a jirt of society which has not done its duty to the poor, 
although with no intention to the contrary, but much the reverse. 
A^ain, I regaid the Mudsterial Reform Bill as a safe and necessary 
measure, and I should, above all things, dread its rejection ; but I 
cannot be so sanguine as you are about its good effects ; because the 
people are quite as likely to choose men who will commit blunders 
and injustice, as the boroughmongers are, though not exactly of the 
same sort. Above all, in writing to the lower people, my object is 
much more to improve them morally, than politically, and I would 

therefore carefully avoid exciting political violence in them 

But in such an address, I would not assume that the Reform Bill 
would do all sorts of good, and that every honest man must be in 
favour of it ; because such assertions, addressed to ignorant men, are 
doing the very thing I deprecate, i.e. trying rather to get their 



tiniruish the * Register* from all other papers by two thmgs : that 
politics should hold in it just that place which they should do in a 
well-regulated mind ; that is, as one field of duty, but by no means 
the most important one ; and that with respect to this field, our 
duty should rather be to soothe than to excite, rather to frimish facts, 
and to point out the difficulties of political questions, than to press 
forwarti our own conclusions. There are publications enough to 
exoitt^ tho people to political reform : my object is moral 
mud intolloctual reform, which will be sure enough to work 
mil imlitical reform in the best way, and my writing on poUtics 
WUUUI have for its end, not the forwardmg any pohtical measure, 
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J)ut the so purifying, enlightening, sobering, and in one word 
Christianizing, men's notions and feelings on political matters, that 
from the improved tree may come hereafter a better fruit. With 
any lower views, or for the sake of furthering any poHtical measures, 
or advocating a pohtical party, I should think it wrong to engage in 
the * Kegister ' at all, and certainly would not risk my money in 
the attempt to set it afloat. '' 

Every selfish motive deterred him from the prosecution of 
this scheme ; the pecuniary risk was large, and the prospect 
of failure almost certain : it gave him much trouble, cost him 
much time, and further oflfended those friends who were 
already annoyed at the part he had taken in public afiairs. 
But he thought it " a most solemn duty'^ to make the attempt, 
and, with his principles, to recognise a duty was to try at once 
to perform it, at whatever personal cost, or individual risk. 

When writing to his friend the Archbishop of Dublin, he 
says he has received so many opinions, and so much advice, on 
the subject of his projected newspaper, that he is involuntarily 
reminded of the familiar fable of " the man and the jackass ;^^ 
but one thing he has learnt from all this influx of other people's 
sentiments, viz., that he had better follow his own judgment, 
adopting from the opinions of others, just what he approves of, 
and no more. He concludes by saying : — 

** One thing you may depend on — ^that nothing shall ever interfere 
with my attention to the school. Thucydides, Register and all, 
should soon go to the dogs if they were likely to do that. I have got 
a gallows at last, and am quite happy ; it is like getting a new 
twenty-horse power in my capacities for work. I could laugh like 
Democritus hunself, at the notion of my being thought a dan- 
gerous person, when I hang happily on my gallows, or make it serve 
as iEt target to spear at." 

Upon the death of the 'Tiegister,'' Dr. Arnold transferred his 
attention to the " SheflSeld Courant,'^ into which all the letters 
in the defunct paper, on " labourers,^^ were copied, and' the pro- 
prietor now wished to engage the writer of those articles to 
continue them for his own paper. They were subsequently 
called, "Letters to the 'Sheffield Courant,^ on the Social 
Distress of the Lower Orders T' and they were published in a 
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separate form^ and are decidedly the best exponent of his views 
on the chief causes of social distress in England. 

In December, 1831, or thereabouts, he published ''An 
Essay on the Bight Interpretation and Understanding of the 
Scriptures,'' which he appended to his second volume of 
Sermons. This celebrated Essay excited great attention ; as- 
sailants appeared on aU sides ; and it was his own opinion that 
it exposed him to more misunderstanding than any other of 
his writings. But he always held to his conviction that the 
writing and printing of this Essay had been an imperative 
duty ; for he knew so well, from his constant intercourse with 
young men, what was needed, and how greatly they required 
a sound rule for the exposition of Bevelation ; such as might 
" enable a young man to read his Bible, not only without con- 
stant perplexity, but with immense and increasing comfort, and 
benefit." It is impossible in this place to enter largely, or 
indeed to enter at sdl, upon those principles of interpretation, 
at one time so generally contemned, but in the present day 
estimated almost according to their real value. Suffice it to 
say, in the words of one who knew and loved him weU, that 
they have '' furnished a method, and established principles and 
rules, for interpreting Scripture, which, with God^s blessing, 
will be the guide of many a future labourer, and promise to 
produce fruit of inestimable value." 

But, in order more fully to explain his own views, and the 
true aim of his exegetical writings, it will be best to insert one 
quotation from the Essay itself, and that from the final pages* 

** My object has been to distinguish carefully between that 
OliriHtian faith, which is the guide and comfort of our lives, and a 
ynri(ity of questions, historical, critical, scientific, &c., connected 
IV i til jjartB of that volume from which the groimds of our faith are 
(l(»rivc(l. With Christian faith there must be no tampering ; we cannot 
ftlT(»r(l to propitiate the adversary by sacrificing the points which he 
oi JpctH to ; wo dare not describe the method of salvation as different 
from what Ood appointed ; we dare not content ourselves with any 
|(iw('r Htandard of holiness than God's perfect law. We must, indeed, 
* rmulor unto Ood the things that are God's;' but we must also 
^ rtMidor unto Caesar the things that arc Caesar's ; that intellectual 
wlndorri, which exercises over this world more than imperial domi- 
tilott, may not bo denied her lawful tribute. It is within her province 
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io judge of all questions of sdence, of history, and of criticism, ac- 
cording to her own general laws ; nor may her decisions on these 
matters be disputed by an appeal to the higher power of spiritual 
msdom, who leaves such points wholly to her lower jurisdiction. K 
it be said that this is a mere truism, which nobody dreams of dis- 
puting, I have only to answer, that, whether disputed or not in 
theory, it is by no means rare to see it violated in practice. When 
a writer, not more distinguished for ability and learning than for his 
moderation and piety, published, a few years since, an * Enquiry 
into tibe Origin of Sacrifice,' he was immediately assailed with a cry 
of the dangerousness of his doctrines ; and an historical question was 
represented as a matter of theology ; and we know the vehemence 
ifith which some of the conclusions of geology, drawn from geolo- 
gical phenomena, have been resisted, as if these, too, interfered 
inth our belief in revelation. In truth, it is no hard thing to 
make a rationalist or an anti-rationaUst, — meaning by this term 
one who is afraid to trust himself in the pursuit of truth, and 
who talks of the danger, perhaps of the profaneness, of the en- 
quiry, though its subject be strictly within the province of the 
inteUect ; but to make an enlightened, yet humble Christian, — one 
who feels the comparative worthlessness of all merely intellectual 
exercises, yet follows them steadily and fearlessly, in full faith that 
no truth can ever separate him from the love of the God of Truth — 
this is hard to the extreme of difficulty. Deeply impressed with the 
profound knowledge of human nature exhibited in the Scriptures, and 
with the adorable wisdom of God's manner of dealing with it ; — 
* convinced of sin and of righteousness,' of his own indwelHng evil, 
and of the perfect remedy for that evil provided by the death and 
resurrection of Christ : — ^living in the daily consciousness of possess- 
ing the earnest of the Spirit, and hoping therefore the more boldly 
for the full enjoyment of those promises, whose pledge and foretaste 
is so abiding a source of peace and joy ; — such a man's faith is far 
too deeply rooted to need the paltry aid of ignorance and fear. * He 
that is spiritual judgeth all things ;' all things save the very prin- 
ciples of that spiritual wisdom from which his power of judgment is 
derived. With neither the unbeliever's prejudice on one side, nor 
on the other the prejudice of a faith not duly aware of its own im- 
moveable foimdations, and approaching, therefore, with secret fear, to 
the examination of questions really powerless to aflfect it, he will 
seek truth only, sure that whatever it may be, it must turn to the 
glory of God, and according to the promise will, with all other 
things, work together for good to those who love God." 
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Liturgy as ours/* Further remarks on the English Liturgy 
then follow^ which can hardly be omitted in this place. He 
goes on to say : — 

" As to the repetitions in our service, they arise chiefly from 
liand*s folly in joining two services into one ; but the repetition of 
the Lord's Prayer I can hardly think- objectionable ; not that I 
would contend for it ; but neither would I complain of it. Some 
freedom in the service the minister certainly should have; some 
power of insertion to suit the particular times and places ; some 
power of explaining on the spot whatever is read from the Scriptures 
which may require explanation, or at any rate of stating the context. 
It does seem to me that the reforms required in our Liturgy and 
Service are so obvious, and so little affect the system itself, that 
their long omission is doubly blameable. But more remains behind, 
and of far greater difficulty : — ^to make the Church at once popular 
and dignified ; to give the people their just share in its government, 
without introducing a democratical spirit; to give ti&e clergy a 
thorough sympathy with their flocks, without altogether lowering 

their rank and tone But altogether, taking their 

service as it is, and ours as it is, I would far rather have our own ; 
how much more, therefore, with the slight improvements which we 
so easily might introduce — ^if only — . But even to the eleventh hour 
we will not reform, and therefore we shall be, not, I fear, reformed, 
but rudely mangled, or overthrown by men as ignorant in their 
correction of abuses, as some of us are in their maintenance of them. 
Periodical visitations of extreme severity have visited the Church 
and the world at different times, but to no human being is it given 
to anticipate which will be the final one of all. Only the lesson in 
all of them is the same : * If the righteous scarcely be saved, where 
shall the ungodly and the sinner appear V And in each of these 
successive ^ comings ' of our Lord, how little is the faith which He 
has found even among His professed followers. May He increase 
this faith in me, and those who are dearest to me, ere it be too late 
forever! " 

. It was also Dr. Arnold's earnest desire that the common 
literature of the day should be more entirely inter-penetrated 
with a Christian spirit. About this time he began to speak 
and to write on the subject openly. His anxiety to see a 
religious tone imparted to the publications of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, was very great ; and he 
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made ftzennons efforts to promote Um desiiafale diange. 
He had no wish to turn the Society's tzacts into sermons ; 
he says so arowedly ; neither did he desire to see them made 
the engine of tJieolc^ical controrersy; but, there being so 
nrach common groond among Christians of all denominations^ 
he saw no reason why it might not be wia^ and nsefblfy 
oocapied« ''The slightest touches,'' he says, '* of Christian 
principle and Christian hope in the Sodety's biographical 
and historical articles, would be a sort of liring salt to the 
whole ; and would exhibit that union which I nerer will con- 
sent to think unattainable, between goodness and wisdom ; 
l)etween ererything that is manly, sensible, and firee; and 
ererything that is pure and self-denying, and humble and 
heavenly. At one time he communicated rather finequently 
with some indiyiduals connected with the Society ; but his 
correspondence, it must be remarked, wore rather a fiiendly 
than an official aspect, and he was finally obliged to abandon 
his scheme of co-operation with a body, which, he believed, 
might, with God's blessing, do more good of all kinds, political, 
intellectual, and spiritual, than any other Sodely in existence. 
'' For myself," he says, " I am well aware of my own insigni- 
ficance ; but if there were no other objection to the ' Penny 
Magazine ' assnming a decidedly Christian tone, than mere 
difficulties of execution, I would most readily offer my best 
services, such as they are, to the Society, and would endea- 
vour to famish them regularly with articles of the kind that 
I desire. And again : — ^' I am fully convinced that if the 
'Penny Magazine' were decidedly and avowedly Christian, 
many of the clergy throughout the kingdom would be most 
delighted to assist its circulation by every means in their 
power. For myself, I should think that I could not do too much 
to contribute to the support of what would then be so great a 
national blessing; and I should beg to be allowed to offer £50 
annually towards it, so long as my remaining in my present 
situation enables me to gratify my inclinations to that extent." 
The society, however, entertained different views of its 
proper province, and Dr. Arnold's truly generous, and Chris- 
tian scheme fell to the ground. He would have rejoiced, had 
he lived a few years longer, to see the Beligious Tract Society 
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occupying very nearly the same fertile field, which he so 
regretted to leave uncultivated. About this time occurs that 
remark of his, so often quoted, and adopted by one monthly 
serial at least, as its motto : — '^ I never wanted articles on 
religious subjects half so much as articles on common sub- 
jects written with a decidedly religious tone." These words 
were called forth by an article on Mirabeau, m the '^ Penny 
Magazine^' of May 12, 1831, the conclusion of which, some- 
what realized his idea of periodical literature. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CHURCH REFORM. 

The Christmas of 1831 was spent by Dr. Arnold and his 
family at Eydal, in "Westmoreland. This visit, which was 
the precursor of others, at every succeeding vacation, resulted 
at last in the purchase of an estate, and the building of a 
house, which became the fondly-cherished home of his affec- 
tions, from the very laying down of its foundations to the 
last hour of his life. The lake of Rydal is small, very small^ 
compared with its near neighbour, "Windermere, the mo- 
narch of our English lakes ; and considerably less than Gras- 
mere, which lies to the north of Eydal, as "Windermere does 
to the south ; but much closer, and connected by a rippling 
stream of no great length. But if Rydal Water be inferior 
in size, there is no lack oi beauty in itself, or on its shores. 
A fairer scene than the peaceful valley of the Rotha, summer 
sun never brightened ! There it lies ! the quiet crystal mere, 
with its two fir-clad islets, the haunt of herons, with Loughri^ 
Fell on the one hand, and Knab^s Scar on the other, and 
behind the latter the dark awful brow of Fairfield, and, still 
more remote, the grey summit of Kirkstone, at the head of 
the rocky pass which leads down into Patterdale. 

The mere tourist can scarcely form a just conception of the- 
glorious loveliness of the ^^ bonnie north countrie^' of old 
England : it takes living in it to appreciate it as it deserves. 
The vernal rapture of Spring, the flowery wealth of Summer, 
the gorgeous sunsets of Autumn, and the clear shining of 
frosty "Winter, have each their own peculiar and indescribable 
features of beauty. To live among mountains is to love them, 
to know them as friends, and to associate their familiar forms 
with all the sweet or mournful events, which befal us while 
living, rejoicing, or suffering in the shadow of their majestic 
presence. Who that has seen the crimson glow on the 
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mountain top, when the sun was going down in all the pomp 
of an autumnal evening, or the red light striking like rays 
of fire through the gloomy gorge ; or the dazzling white- 
ness of fell, and pike, and scaur, piercing the intense cerulean 
heaven on a brilliant winter's noon, can ever banish from 
his memory the remembrance of such hours of glorious con- 
templation ; and who that has dwelt from day to day, and 
from month to month, beholding, whenever he raises his eyes, 
some new and exquisite revelation of loveliness, can fail to 
cling with all his heart to hill and vale, and stream, and 
emerald islet ! Two or three days after reaching Rydal, Dr, 
Arnold wrote to his friend Mr, Cornish : — 

" RYDAL ! \ ! Dec. 23, 1831. 
" We are actually going up Nabb's Scar presently, if the morning 
holds clear : the said Nabb's Scar being the mountain at whose 
foot our house stands. But you must not suppose that we are at 
Bydal Hall ; it is only a house by the road-side, just at the comer 
of the lane that leads up to Wordsworth's house, with the road on 
one side of our garden, and the Eotha on the other, which goes brawl- 
ing away under our windows with its perpetual music. The higher 
mountains that bound our view are all snow-capped ; but it is all 
snug and green and warm in the valley — ^nowhere on earth have I 
ever seen a spot of more perfect and enjoyable beauty, with not a 
single object out of time with it, look which way I will. In another 
cottage^ about twenty yards from us. Captain Hamilton, the author 
of * Qrril Thornton,' has taken up his abode for the winter. Close 
above us are the Wordsworths, and we are in our own house a 
party of fifteen souls ; so that we are in no danger of being dull ; 
and I think it would be hard to say which of us all enjoys our 
quarters the most. We arrived here on Monday, and hope to stay 
hete about a month from the present time." 

Three months after his return to Rugby, he declared that 
he could " still rave about Rydal.'' The intercourse between 
the Arnolds and the Wordsworths was continual : nothing, 
the doctor averred, could exceed the friendliness of the poet 
and his family ; while his almost daily walks with Mr. Words- 
worth himsehf were " things not to be forgotten/' Once, 
and once only. Dr. Arnold confesses to a good pitched fight 
about the Reform Bill ; it came oflF as they were strolling up 
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to Greenhead Ghyll^ to see the unfinished sheepfold recorded 
in the poem of '^ Michael j^' but political disagreements in 
no way interfered with their enjoyment of each other's 
society^ for in the great and essential principles of things they 
agreed entirely. 

" It was a period/' says Dr. Arnold, referring to that 
pleasant sojourn at Bydal, — ^^ of almost awful happiness, 
absolutely without a cloud : and we all enjoyed it, I think 
equally — mother, father, and fry. . . . We are thinking 
of buying or renting a place at Grasmere, or Bydal, to spend 
our holidays at constantly; for not only are the Words- 
worths and the scenery a very great attraction, but, as I had 
the chapel at Bydal all the time of our last visit, I got 
acquainted with the poorer people besides, and you cannot 
tell what a home-like feeling all of us entertain towards the 
valley of the Botha. I found that the newspapers so dis- 
turbed me, that we have given them up, and oidy take one 
once a week : it only vexes me to read, especially when I 
cannot do anything in the way of writing." 

Midsummer found him again bending his steps northwards* 
The ^^ dear old house at Bydal'' was let for a twelvemonth, 
and Brathay Hall, at the head of Windermere, was secured 
as a temporary residence. As the vacation approached the 
whole family looked forward with great delight to the period 
fixed for their migration, and the doctor himself declared 
that although the half-year had been highly prosperous, so 
far as the school was concerned, yet in "• those times of ex- 
citement the thirst for a lodge in some vast wilderness was 
almost irresistible.'' Early in June the following passage 
was written to his old and constant friend, the Bev. G. 
Cornish. It is remarkable only, inasmuch as it testifies to 
the physical enjoyment of life, and the sustained healthy 
tone which so strikingly distinguished him, and is perhaps in 
great measure the key to that wonderful energy and capa* 
bility of mental labour, which was so eminentiy one of his 
most prominent characteristics : — '' I thought of yon, and 
of Bagley Wood, and old times, when I walked with Grenfell 
the other day in the rain, to a wood about four miles from 
here, dug up orchis roots, and then bathed on our way hom^ 
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our clothes on a stick under a tree, to save them 
from being wet in the interval/^ 

He loYed to join in the games of his children ; to take 
long rambling walks with them^ hunting for wild flowers ; to 
go with them to a certain much-to-be-commended clay-pit^ 
seeking for coltsfoot ; and when the baskets were duly filled^ 
•entering with the ardour of a boy into the mock siege^ with 
which ihe excursion concluded. 

His servants will always remember his generous considera- 
tion, and his habit of consulting their comfort and con- 
venience upon every occasion, and the constant flow of 
kindness which pervaded his intercourse with them^ as far 
mnoT^ firom undue fammarity as from that oppressive air 
43i condescension^ which too frequently marks the manner of 
many persons towards their inferiors in rank, and position. 
He liked to visit the poor ^^ as neighbours, without always 
seeming bent on relieving or instructing them.^^ It is said 
that he was apt to over-rate both their moral and religious 
attunments, and that he sometimes was imposed upon ; and 
this is doubtless true, and by no means surprising. The great 
wonder would be if, in common with othe^ who are incUned 
to err on the side of extreme benevolence, and perfect charity, 
he had not been occasionally imposed upon, and made to 
feel that the blessed stream of Christian kindness and gene- 
rositj could water no alien soil, but must return with renewed 
blessings to his own bosom. But there were many who long 
remembered, with a glow of sincere and earnest gratitude, 
the doctor's cheering familiar visits to their humble fire- 
sides. '^ He used to come into my house and talk to me as 
if I was a lady,'' said an old woman who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rydal. '^ I never knew such an humble man as 
the Doctor 1 " was the remark of the Laleham parish clerk, 
rafter Dr. Arnold had paid a visit to the scenes of his first 
home, and his early wedded life ,* and an old almswoman, 
who died not long after his own decease, spoke to the last of 
Us constant visits, and closed her aged eyes with the fond 
hope of seeing him again in the realms of glory. 

His views of the duties and blessedness of the marriage state, 
were in accordance with other traits of his domestic character. 
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" What men do in middle life/' he wrote on one occasion^ 
'^ without a wife and children to turn to^ I cannot imagine ; 
for I think the affections mnst be sadly checked and clnlled^ 
even in the best men, by their intercourse with people^ such 
as one usually finds them in the world. I do not mean that 
one does not meet with good and sensible people ; but then 
their minds are set^ and they will not in mature age grow 
into each other. But with a home filled with those whom we 
entirely love and sympathize with^ and with some old friends 
to whom one can open one's heart folly from time to time^ 
the world^s society has rather a bracing influence to make 
one shake off mere dreams of delight/' 

And during his Midsummer sojourn at Brathay Hall^ he 
wrote to his nephew^ Mr. Ward, who had been his co-editor of 
the '^Englishman's Begister/' congratulafcing him on his 
marriage, and expressing sentiments very similar to those 
already quoted. 

*' .... A man's life in London, while he is single, may 
be very stirring and yery intellectnal, but I imagine that it must 
bare a hardening effect, and that this effect irill be more felt every 
year, as the counter tendencies of youth become less powerful. 
The most powerftd softeners of a man's moral skin, and sweeteners of 
his blood, are, I am sure, domestic intercourse in a happy marriage, 
and intercourse with the poor. It is very hard, I imagine, in our 
present state of society, to keep up intercourse with God, without one 
or both of these aids to foster it. Romantic and fantastic indolence 
was the fault of other times and other countries ; here I crave more 
and more every day, to find men unfevered by the constant excite- 
ment of the world, whether literary, political, commercial, or fashion- 
able : men, who, while they are alive to all that is around them, 
feel also who is above them.'* 

The summer of 1832, was darkened by the passing shadow 
of One who is mightier than all the kings of the earth. Al- 
ready, in the month of May, Dr. Arnold and his wife had 
been called to resign the little one just given to their arms, 
and Mrs. Arnold herself had been for some time in actual 
danger. " But she was mercifully recovered," he writes in 
one of his letters; — ^^not however without the loss of our 
little baby, a beautiful little girl, who just lived for seven days. 
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and then drooped away and died of no other disorder than 
her premature birth/' 

And now Susannah Arnold, the beloved sister and com- 
panion of his youth, after twenty years of suffering from a 
spinal complaint, was added to the number of those, who 
through Mth and patience have inherited the promises. Dr. 
and Mrs. Arnold, receiving from Laleham the most distress- 
ing accounts, left their children at Brathay Hall, and went 
down to their old home on the banks of the Thames, where 
they remained more than a fortnight. They returned to 
Sugby on. the 18th of August, still hoping to see their be- 
loved invalid in the winter. But on the evening of the third 
day after their departure, the long delayed summons came ; 
and while the earthly light was fading away, the twilight of 
death overshadowed her couch of weariness and pain ; and 
the gentle unselfish heart was stilled, the worn-out frame was 
released from its suflFering, the wakeful eyes were closed in 
undisturbed repose, and she slept in Jesus. A fortnight 
afterwards her brother wrote thus : — 

" I never saw a more perfect instance of the spirit of power, and 
of love, and of a sound mind ; intense love, almost to the annihila- 
tion of selfishness — a daily martyrdom for twenty years, during 
which she adhered to her early-formed resolution of never talking 
about herself; thoughtful about the very pins and ribands of my 
wife's dress, about the making of a doll's cap for a child : — ^but of 
herself, save only as regarded her ripening in all goodness, wholly 
thoughtless, enjoying everything lovely, graceful, beautiful, high- 
minded, whether in God's works or man's, with the keenest relish ; 
inheriting the earth to the very fulness of the promise, though never 
leaving her crib, nor changing her posture ; and preserved through 
the very valley of the shadow of death, from all fear, or impatience, 
or from every cloud of impaired reason, which might mar the beauty 
of Christ's Spirit's glorious work. May God grant that I might 
come but within one hundred degrees of her place in glory." 

And a few days later he writes to another friend : — 

"... The last months, I may say indeed the last twenty 
years, of her life, had been a constant preparation, and she was 
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wholly spared the neryous fear irhich none probably can wIh^ 
oyercome, of expecting the approach of death within a definite time. 
I nerer saw, nor ever heard of a more complete triumph oTcr selfish- 
ness, a more glorious, daily renewing of soul and spirit, amidst the 
decays and s^erings of the body, than was displayed throu^^oizt 
her twenty years' martyrdom. My poor aunt, well, comparathrdy 
speaking, in body, but sadly decayed in her mind, still liyes in the 
same house, close to the Bucklands ; the only remaining surriTor of 
what I call the family of my childhood. I attach a very peculiar 
value to the common articles of furniture, the mere pictures, and 
china, and books, and candlesticks, &c., which I have seen gnmped. 
together in my infancy ; and whilst my aunt still keeps them, it seems 
to me as if my father's house were not quite broken up." 

After speaking /Of Mrs. Arnold's illness in the preceding 
spring, and the death of their infant, he goes on : — 

' ' We had nothing but illness in our house during the whole spring ; 
wife, children, servants, all were laid up, one after the other, and for 
some time I never got up in the morning without hearing of some 
new case, either amongst my own family, or amongst the boys. 
Then came the cholera at Newbold ; and I thought, beat as we 
were by such a succession of illnesses, we were in no condition to 
encounter this new trouble ; and therefore, with the advice of our 
medical men, I hastily dispersed the school. We went down bodily 
to the Lakes, and took possession of Brathay Hall, a large house, 
and large domain, just on the head of Windermere. It was like 
Tinian to Anson's crew ; never was there such a renewal of strength 
and spirits, as our children experienced from their six weeks' sojourn 
in this paradise. And for their mamma and papa, the month that 
we spent there was not less delightful. Our intimacy with the 
Wordsworths was cemented, and scenery and society together made 
the time a period of enjoyment, which it seemed almost wholesome 
for us, not to have long continued. 

** And now we are all at work again ; the school very full, very 
healthy, and I think in a most beautiful temper, the sixth form 
working as I could wish, and all things at present promising. I am 
quite well, and enjoy my work exceedingly. May I only remember 
i;hat, after all, the true work is to have a daily living faith in BKm 
whom God sent. Send me a letter to tell me fully about you and 
yours ; it is sad that we can never meet, but we must write oftener. 
Business ought not so to master us, as not to leave time for a better 
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bnsmess, and one which I trust will last longer ; for I love to think 
that Christian Mendships may be part of the business of eternity. 
God ever bless yon I " 

The lull which succeeded the passing of the Reform Bill^ 
and the tranquillization of the manufacturing and rural 
districts, naturally tended to abate those calamitous appre- 
hensions which had weighed so heavily upon his mind^ so 
long as the agitation lasted; but a new source of alarm 
sprang tip in 1832^ and this was a very reasonable fear 
that the loud outcry for Church Beform^ which was now 
making itself heard on all sides^ shoidd end in the destruc- 
tion of what, with aU its imperfections, seemed to his 
mind the strongest instrument of social and moral good yet 
existing. 

Already he had grieved over the increasing coolness of 
those witn whom he had loved to hold pleasant converse in 
days gone by; and one very old and dear friend had written 
to him about his grievous errors, praying that '^ he might be 
deUvered from such false doctrines, and restrained from pro- 
mulgating them;'^ and very deeply he mourned over the 
-want of sympathy which he encountered in quarters where, 
in the trustfulness and simplicity of his own heart, he had 
fondly looked for kindly tolerance, if not for co-operation. 
The pamphlet on " Church Beform," which he wrote, as he 
said, because the need was urgent, and because he could not 
help writing, exposed him to still further misunderstanding 
and rebuke. It appeared early in 1883, and within six 
months of its publication passed through four editions. 

The pamphlet contained a defence of the National Esta- 
blishment, a statement of the dangers which menaced it, and 
a scheme which seemed to him the sole means of warding 
off its threatened disasters. His plan was, first of all, a 
design for comprehending Dissenters within the pale of the 
Establishment, without the compromise of principle on either 
side ; and, secondly, proposals for the increase of the actual 
sufficiency of the State-Church. 

Men of the most opposite opinions quoted this pamphlet, 
the few with approbation, the many with condemnation. 
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Every party conceived tliat its own special views were at- 
tacked and decried. Dissenters bristled up^ because some of 
its arrows were launched against what the author believed to 
be their sectarian narrowness ; the clergy of the Establish- 
ment inveighed loudly against its supposed latitudinarianism ; 
Conservatives threw down the gauntlet on behalf of their 
dearly cherished abuses^ and shrieked out their deprecation 
of the meditated reforms ; while the majority of the Liberals 
also withheld their voice and support, because the importance 
of religious institutions was^ to their minds^ too strenuously 
advocated. So that he bade fair to become^ what seyeral 
years after ho still feared he should be^ '^ an absolute poli- 
tical Ishmaelite I'' 

Nevertheless^ the pamphlet met with many partial ad- 
mirersj and with some half-hearted champions. There were 
not wanting persons who frowned upon its details, but yet 
aeknowladgodj as a whole, the justness of its general prind- 
plea J while others, |?er contra, denied in toto the groundwork 
of tlie plan, yet conceded some of the minutiae, and praised 
the beauty and eloquence of certain passages. And yet 
many of the points which were then mooted, nearly, if not 
altogether for the first time, have since received the sanction 
of no small portion of the public voice and opinion. 

''But, independently of the actual matter of the pamphlet,^' 
says Canon Stanley, " its publication was the signal for the 
general explosion of the large amount of apprehension or 
suspicion, which had been in so many minds contracted 
against him, since he became known to the public ; amongst 
ordinary men, from his pamphlet on the Roman Catholic 
claims ; amongst more thmking men, from his Essay on the 
Interpretation of Scripture ; amongst men in general, from 
the union of undefined fear and dislike, which is almost 
sure to be inspired by the unwelcome presence of a man, who 
has resolution to propose, earnestness to attempt, and energy 
to effect an^ great change, either in public opinion or in 
existing institutions.^^ And so the threatened storm burst 
upon him : the clouds had long gathered blackness, and the 
thunder had ever and anon murmured gloomily in the dis- 
tance ; but noWj like the sweeping of an avalanche^ came the 
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4erc6 tempest of popular wrath, and its consequent expression^ 
and for the next four years of his life his name was asso- 
ciated with all possible^ and with some impossible, errors^ 
delinquencies^ and sins of omission and commission. In the 
University of Oxford he was denounced personally, though 
not by name ; newspapers filled their weekly columns with 
tirades against his politics, and caustic remarks upon every 
little mischance which befel in the management of the 
schooL The High Conservative papers of the metropolis 
disdained not to reprint the articles of their provincial 
brethren, with additional, and far from complimentary, addi- 
tions of their own. His sermons almost ceased to circulate. 
Those who knew nothing of him, or of his opinions echoed 
the invectives of his better informed opponents ; adding, of 
coarse, such varnish and colouring as best suited their own 
cramped and distorted ideas ; while even his personal acquaint- 
ance met him with distrust, and manifested a growing shy- 
ness, or altogether discontinued their intercourse. 

He was deeply pained, and not a little startled at the loud 
and prolonged clamour, which his writings and his opinions, 
cither actual or imagined, had excited in the popular mind ; 
but "none of these things moved him.^' All public animad- 
Torsions upon himself he utterly disregarded ; and after one or 
two instances at the very outset of the commotion, he allowed 
all attacks upon the school (which, however, touched him more 
closely) to pass in silence. "My resolution is fixed,'' he 
said, "to let them alone, and on no account to condescend 
to answer them in the newspapers. All that is wanted is to 
inspire firmness into the minds of those engaged in the 
conduct of the school, lest their own confidence should be 
impaired by a succession of attacks, which I suppose is un- 
paralleled in the experience of schools.^' 

Meanwhile, as the formidable pamphlet was issuing from 
the press. Dr. Arnold was enjoying the retirement of his 
beloved Westmoreland retreat, now arrayed in its robes of 
hibernal beauty. On the first day of 1833, he wrote to his 
old Laleham friend, the Rev. J. Heam : — 

" . . . . New Year's day is in this part of tlie countiy 

I 
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regarded as a great festiyal, and we hare had prayers this mornings 
eTen in onr village chapel at Bydal. May God bless us in all 
our doings in the year that is now begun, and make us increase 
more and more in the knowledge and love of Himself and of His 
Son, that it may be blessed to us, whether we live to see the 
end of it on earth or no. I owe you very much for the great 
kindness of your letters, and thank you earnestly for your prayers. 
"Mme is a busy life, so busy that I have great need of not losing 
my intervals of sacred rest ; so taken up in teaching others, that 
I have need of especial prayer and labour, lest I live with my own 

spirit untaught in the wisdom of God It grieves 

me more than I can say, to find so much intolerance ; by which I 
mean over-estimating our points of difference, and under- estimating 
our points of agreement. I am by no means indifferent to truth 
and error, and hold my own opinions as decidedly as any man ; 
which of course imphes a conviction that the opposite opinions are 
erroneous. In many cases, I think them not only erroneous, but 
mischievous ; still, they exist in men whom I know to be thoroughly 
in earnest, fearing God and loving Christ ; and it seems to me to 
bo a waste of time which we can ill afford, and a sort of ' quarrel 
by the way,' which our Christian vow of enmity against moral evil 
makes utterly unseasonable, when Christians suspend their great 
business, and loosen the bond of their union with each other by 
renting fruitless regrets and complaints against one another's errors, 
instead of labouring to lessen one another's sins. For coldness of 
{^uirit and negligence of our duty, and growing worldliness, are 
tiun^ which we should thank our friends for warning us against ; 
but when they quarrel with our opinions, which we conscientiously 
hold, it merely pro>*okes us to justify ourselves, and to insist that 
VT aro right, and they wrong. 

** Wo nrrirod hero on Saturday, and on Sunday night there fell a 
ilei^p e»t\o>v» which is now however melting, otherwise it would do 
^uiMV thttti anything else to spoil this unspoilable country. We are 
\{\ ing \\\ t^ httU» nook imder one of the mountains, as snug and 
jihoUoiHnl t\n onn bo, and I have got plenty of work to do within 
UvH^i*^! lot (ho Ktu»>r last as long as it will." 

\[K UU iHunH>9poiidonco at this period^ allusions to his 
|^»m^hl^k MV of course frequent, and generally significant 
^UH^rt^ lu tlioir nntut^. To one friend he says : — 

^^ \i ^0 UttOftlliM* thni phantom imiformity, which has been our 
V^^V \^N vV oiiMOo I ho Hofurmatiou, I am fully persuaded that an union 
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might be effected without difficulty. But God knows what will come 
to pass, and none besides, for we all seem groping about in the 
dark together." 

Two days latar, to Archbishop Whateley he writes : — 

" My reasons for writing it (the pamphlet) were chiefly because 
the reform proposed by Lord Henley and others, seemed to me not 
only insufficient, but of a wrong kind ; and because I have heard 
the American doctrine, of every man paying his minister as he 
would his lawyer, advanced and supported in high quarters, where 
it sounds alarming. I was also struck by the great vehemence dis- 
played by the Dissenters at the late elections, and by the refusal to 
pay church-rates at Birmingham.'' 

To the Eev. J. Tucker, then leaving England for the 
Mission field in India, he remarks ; — 

** What is coming none can foresee, but every symptom is alarm- 
ing ; above all, the extraordinary dearth of men professing to act in 
the fear of God, and not being fanatics. As parties, the High Church- 
men, the EvangeHcals, and the Dissenters, seem to me almost 
equally bad, and how many good men can be found who do not 
belong to one of them ?'' 

His enjoyment of his Westmoreland sojourn was at this 
time most entire. It was always his delight to find himself 
in the shadow of his mountains ; but now that the clamour 
against him was waxing loud and unscrupulous ; now that 
friend and foe were, each in their different degree, arrayed 
against his commonest practice, and his simplest precept, 
lie turned with more than ordinary satisfaction to this far 
northern and most beaatiful retreat, as to a blessed haven of 
rest. He averred, too, that his coming down into Westmore- 
land might almost be said to be necessary, in order to satisfy a 
physical want in his nature, which craving after the enjoyment 
of beautiful scenery, found nothing for nine months in the 
year at all adequate to the supply required. Yet he agreed 
with Keble, — '^ old KehW as he fa^niliarly and fondly called 
him, — ^that mountains and lakes were not indispensable to 
this pure and elevating enjoyment. He responded fully 

I 2 
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to the sentiment expressed in the third verse of the 
hymn for the first Sunday after Epiphany in the " Christian 
Year''— 

'* Needs do show of mountain hoaiy. 
Winding shore, or deepening glen. 
Where the landscape in its glory 
Teaches truth to wandering men : 
Give true hearts but earth and sky, 
And some flowers to bloom and di^ — 
Homely scenes and simple views 
Lowly thoughts may best infuse.* 

The Thames at Laleham^ Bagley Wood and Shotover 
at Oxford, were quite enough for it, he said; but he went 
on : — 

" I only know of ^xe comities in England which cannot snpply 
it, and I am unluckily perched down in one of them. These five 
are Warwick, Northampton, Huntingdon, Cambridge and Bedford. 
I should add, perhaps, Eutland, and you cannot name a seventh ; for 
Suffolk, which is otherwise just as bad, has its bit of sea-coast. 
We have no hills, no plains, not a single wood, and but one single 
copse; no heath, no down, no rock, no river, no clear stream, 
scarcely any flowers, for the lias is particularly poor in them ; nothing 
but one endless monotony of inclosed fields and hedge-row trees. 
This is to me a daily privation ; it robs me of what is naturally my 
anti- attrition, and as I grow older I begin to feel it. My constitu- 
tion is sound, but not strong, and I feel any little pressure or 
annoyance more than I used to do : and the positive dulness of the 
country about Rugby makes it to me a mere working place : I 
cannot expatiate there, even in my walks. So in the holidays I 
have an absolute craving for the enjoyment of nature, and this 
(country suits me better than anything else, because we can be all 
together, because we can enjoy the society, and because I can do 
something in the way of work besides." 

Towards the close of the winter he received a letter from a 
gentleman who had long been the Member for Norwich; 
wherein particular objections were made to that part of his 
pamphlet which limited his scheme of comprehension to those 
who should address our Saviour as an object of worship : in 
other words^ umbrage was taken at the fact of all Protestant 
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sectS; save the Unitarians^ being included in his proposition 
of union. The answer was written March 9th, 1833, and 
though too lengthy to transcribe in full, must be partly 
quoted, as affording a very clear exposition of his feelings 
towards those who are commonly called Unitarians, as well as 
towards Unitarianism itself :— 

" My great objection to Unitarianism in its present form in 
England, where it is professed sincerely, is that it makes Christ vir- 
tually dead. Our relation to Him is past instead of present, and the 
result is notorious, — ^that instead of doing everythmg in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, the language of Unitarians loses this peculiarly 
Christian character, and assimilates to that of mere Deists. ' Pro- 
vidence,' * the Supreme Being,' and other such expressions, taking the 
place of ' God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,' * the Lord,' &c., 
which other Christians, like the Apostles, have found at once most 
natural to them and most delightfal. For my own part, consider- 
ing one great object of God's revealing Himself in the person of 
Christ to be the furnishing us with an object of worship which we 
eould at once love and understand ; or, in other words, the supplying 
Bafely and wholesomely that want in human nature, which has shown 
iteelf in false reUgions, in making gods after onr oU desires ; it does 
seem to me to be forfeiting the pecuHar benefits thus offered, if we 
persist in attempting to approach to God in His own incomprehen- 
sible essence, which as no man hath seen, or can see, so no man can 
conceive it. And while I am most ready to allow the provoking and 
most ill-judged language in which the truth, as I hold it to be, 
respecting God, has been expressed by Unitarians ; so, on the other 
hand, I am inclined to think that Unitarians have deceived them- 
selves by fancying that they could understand the notion of one God 
any better than that of God in Christ, whereas, it seems to me, that 
it is only of God in Christ that I can in my present state of being 
conceive anything at all. To know God the Father, t, e. God as He 
is in Himself, in His, to us incomprehensible essence, seems the 
great and most blessed promise reserved for us when this mortal 
shall have put on immortality. 

" You will forgive me for writing in this language ; but I could 
not otherwise well express what it was, which I consider such a 
departure from the spirit of Christianity in modem Unitarianism. 
Will you forgive me also for expressing my belief and fervent hope, 
that if we could get rid of the Athanasian creed, and of some other 
instances of what I would call the technical language of Trinitarianism, 
many good Unitarians would have a stumbhng-block removed out 
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of their path, and wonld join their fellow- Christians in bowing the 
knee to Him, who is Lord, both of the dead and the Hying. 

" But whatever they may think of his nature, I never meant to 
deny the name of Christian to those who truly love and fear EQm, 
and though I think it is the tendency of Unitarianism to lessen this 
love and fear, yet I doubt not that many Unitarians feel it notwith- 
standing, and then He is their Saviour, and they are Hia people." 

In the montli of May, we find him again writing to his 
jEriend the Archbishop of Dnblin, and speaking with pain and 
sadness of the frequent and persevering falsehoods winch were 
circulated respecting his opinions and his practice. He com- 
plained, too, that when he was not quite so strong as usual, he 
felt the vexation of the school more than he could wish, and 
in the meantime Thucydides progressed but slowly, and 
nothing else save school- work got on at all. 

All this time the new Westmoreland home was rising from 
its foundations. It was called Fox How, and any one now 
taking the high road from Ambleside to Bydal may descry 
its white walls nestling amid the green foliage on the banks 
of the Eotha — or Rothay, as it is more commonly spelt — and 
under the peaceful shadow of Loughrigg Fell. It looks, as he 
himself says, "right into the bosom of Fairfield — a noble 
mountain which sends down two long arms into the valleys, 
and keeps the clouds reposing between them, while he looks 
down on them composedly with his quiet brow." 

Furthermore he says : — 

"Behind, we run up to the top of Loughrigg, and we have a 
mountain pasture in a basin on the summit of the ridge, the very 
image of those * Saltus ' on Cithseron, where (Edipus was found by 
the Corinthian shepherd. The Wordsworths' friendship, for so I 
may call it, is certainly one of the greatest delights of Fox How, 
and their kindness in arranging everything in our absence has been 
very great. Meantime, till our own house is ready, which cannot be 
till next summer, we have taken a furnished house at the head of 
Grasmere, on a little shoulder of the mountain of Silver How, 
between the lake on one side, and Easedale, the most delicious of 
vales, on the other." 

Midsummer found the family happily settled at Allan Bank^ 
the name of their temporary residence, and once more .Dr« 
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Arnold was free to enjoy the exquisite scenery of this most 
beautiful vale, to forget for awhile, in his happy, tranquil se- 
clusion, the cares and trouble of his official life, and, so far as 
might be, the strife and censure of a noisy, jarring, ungentle 
world. And so with the pure lake, and its one lovely isle, 
"like an emerald clasped in crystal,^' sleeping below; the 
solemn mountains girdling the green quiet valley ; Easedale, 
with its frothing waterfall on the right ; and further still, 
Donmail Baise, where the counties divide, and where a heap 
of mossy lichen-grown stones, called the Cairn of Dunmail, 
shows the last resting-place of the " last king of rocky Cum- 
berland/' who fell in battle on that very spot, nine hun- 
dred years ago ; and close at hand the white village church, 
with its low square tower, and its unmusical bells ; — with all 
these fair, and lovely, and legendary images around him, he 
took breath, and rested awhile from the heat and burden of 
the day. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ISOLATION. 

During this summer (1833), Dr. Arnold resumed his long- 
suspended plan of giving to the world a continuation of the 
Roman History. Beading Niehuhr^s third volume set him to 
work again, and though he had of course no idea of consti- 
tuting himself a continuator of Niehuhr^ he much wished to 
embody the thoughts and notions which he had learned 
from him. 

At Allan Bank he began his pleasing task^ intending at 
first to commence with the Punic War ; but this design he 
subsequently altered, and three volumes published respectively 
in 1832, 1840, and 1842, were the result of his earnest and in- 
defatigable labours, which were concluded^ or rather broken 
ofiF, by his death, at the end of the second Punic War. 

It appeared to him that the natural divisions of Boman 
History were — the Gaulish Invasion ; the Conquest of Italy 
after the repulse of Pyrrhus ; the Conquest of the World, 
or of all that could offer any effectual resistance, in the 
Punic and Macedonian Wars ; the Civil wars from the Gracchi 
to Actium ; the Maturity of the Empire from Augustus to 
M. Aurclius ; the Decline of the Empire, and of Paganism, 
from Commodus to Honorius; — the chaos out of which the 
now creation of modem society has come, from Alaric to 
Charlomagno. 

No one felt more strongly than himself the powers, the 
variety, and the vast amount of knowledge necessary to treat 
80 grand and so important a subject with anything like justice ; 
he folt, too, t]mt the labour was overpowering, and that he 
was writing under some disadvantages ; but the love of history 
was 80 strong within him, and had been working for so many 
years, that ho felt he covld write something which would be 
read, and which he trusted would '' encourage the love of all 
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tilings noble and just^ and wise and holy.'" And so he began 
the Roman History from the beginning. 

Several years afterwards he said, ^^ I could not have any 
work which I should more enjoy : if I live, I hope to carry 
on the History till the sixth century, and end it with the 
foundation of the modem kingdoms, out of the wreck of the 
Western Empire.'* 

In October he wrote to Mr. Justice Coleridge, announcing 
the birth of his eighth living child, a little girl, on whom was 
conferred, what her father confesses to be '^ an unreasonable 
number of names — Frances Bunsen Trevenen Whateley, — ^the 
second, of course, after his valued friend the Prussian minister 
at Some. In this letter occurs the first, or nearly the first 
reference to those errors, which, emanating from the Oxford 
University, have since spread their upas-like influence over the 
whole length and breadth of the National Establishment. 
He writes thus : — 

" I cannot say how I am annoyed, both on public and private 
grounds, by these extravagances (at Oxford) : on private grounds, 
from the gross breaches of charity to which they lead good men ; 
and on public, because, if those things do produce any effect on the 
clergy, the evil consequences to the nation are not to be calculated ; 
for what is to become of the Church, if the clergy begin to exhibit 
an aggravation of the worst superstitions of the Roman Catholics, 
only stripped of that consistency, which stamps even the errors of 
the Eomish system with something of a character of greatness? 
. . . . It has always seemed to me that an extreme fond- 
ness for one ' dear mother the panther,'* is a snare to which the 
noblest minds are most liable. It seems to me, that all, absolutely 
all, of our religious affections and veneration should go to Christ Him- 
self, and that Protestantism, Catholicism, and every other name 
which expresses Christianity, and some differentia or proprium be- 
sides, is so far an evil, and, when made an object of attachment, 
leads to superstition and error. Then, descending from religious 
grounds to human, I think that one's natural and patriotic sympa- 
thies can hardly be too strong; but historically the Church of 
England is surely of a motley complexion, with much of good about 
it, and much of evil ; no more a fit subject for enthusiastic admira- 

* See Dryden's "Hind and Panther." 
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tion than for violent obloquy. I honour and sympathize entirely with 
the feelings entertained ; I only think that they might aU of them 
select a worthier object ; that whether they be pious and devout, or 
patriotic, or romantic, or of whatever class soever, there is for each 
and all of these a true object on which they may fasten without 
danger, and with infinite benefit ; for surely the feeling of entire love 
and admiration is one which we cannot safely part with, and there 
are provided by God's goodness worthy and perfect objects of it, but 
these can never be human institutions, which, being necessarily fall 
of imperfection, require to be viewed with an impartial judgment, 
not idolized by an uncritical affection. And that common metaphor 
about our * Mother the Church,' is unscriptural and mischievous ; 
because the feelings of entire filial reverence and love which we owe 
to a parent we do not owe to our fellow- Christians ; we owe them 
brotherly love, meekness, readiness to bear, &c., but not filial reve- 
rence. * To them I gave place by subjection, no not for an hour I' " 

Bather later in the year he entered upon a correspondence 
with Jacob Abbott, the author of the ^' Young Christian/* 
and other excellent and instructive volumes intended for the 
junior portion of the community. Although quite unknown 
to the New England author, his admiration of the " Young 
Christian, ''and the circumstance of their being somewhat 
similarly engaged in the great work of education, induced him 
to open a communication with him. At the same time he 
begged Mr. Abbott's acceptance of a volume of Sermons; 
sending along with it his pamphlet on Church Reform ; as he 
said '^ for no other reason than for the pleasure of submitting 
his views upon a great question, to the judgment of a mind 
furnished morally and intellectually, as his must be/' 

'^ The Corner Stone," he subsequently mentions in his third 
volume of Sermons, in the Appendix to Sermon XVIII, and 
speaks of it as " a most excellent work, written by a sincere 
Christian/' 

There are but few remains of the correspondence of the 
winter 1833-4. The Christmas vacation was spent as usual in 
Westmoreland, aflfbrding its wonted refreshment and tonici 
and bracing his spirits for the campaign of the Rugby half- 
year. He was almost of opinion that the lake country was 
more beautiful in winter than in summer, and though to the 
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tourist this may seem a mere extravagance ; any one who has 
^watched the dazzling purity of the mountain heights beneath 
the rays of the full moon, or in a clear frosty morning when 
.the untrodden snow lies sparkling in the sunshine ; or has 
seen the trackless moors one white undulating waste, with 
here and there black heavy pines^ waving like funeral plumes 
over a cold, dead, desolated world ; or has crossed on foot the 
frozen meres, where in warm summer days boats glided, and 
oars made music in the bright water : — gazing the while on 
some familiar peak, or friendly-looking scaur robed in a snowy 
mantle, that sunset's alchemy has changed into garments of 
crimson and golden splendour — any one who, chancing to 
hybemate in the far north, has witnessed these oft-times 
unappreciated aspects of beauty, will not, cannot fail to sym- 
pathize with the doctor, and feel that the Alpine loveliness of 
the short winter day surpasses the rosy summer mornings, 
and the rich solemn glories of the autumnal months ! But 
summer comes, and then that seems the fairest season ; and 
autumn in due course succeeds, and we think, and after all 
perhaps think rightly, that the ripe mellow beauty of autumn 
best becomes the fair mountain-land of the north country. 

" I was often reminded," he writes, '* as I used to come home to 
'Grasmere of an evening, and seemed to be quite shut in by the sur- 
rounding mountains, of the comparison of the hills stancfing about 
Jerusalem, with God standing about his people. The impression 
which the mountains gave me was never one of bleakness or mld- 
ness, but of a sort of paternal shelter and protection to the valley : 
and in those violent storms which were so frequent this winter, our 
house lay snug beneath its cliff, and felt comparatively nothing of 
the wind. We had no snow in the valleys, but frequently a thick 
powdering on the higher mountains, while all below was green and 
warm." 

He had intended publishing some tracts, which might 
prove an antidote to " Tracts for the Times,'' which were now 
beginning to cause a sensation in the religious world ; but 
hearing that the tracts in question were not extensively cir- 
culated, he thought it a pity to make them better known by 
answering them. He could not imagine that any layman 
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conld be in the slightest danger of being influenced by them^ 
" except so £Eff as they might lead him to despise the dei^ 
for ooontenancing them \" 

At the close of a letter on this subject to Dr. Hawkins^ 
written April 14th^ 1834, he says : — 

" By the way, I nerer accused Keble or Newman of saying that 
to belong to a true Church would save a bad man; but of what is 
equally unchristian, that a good man was not safe unless he belonged 
to an Episcopal Church ; which is exactly not allowing Grod's seal 
without it be countersigned by one of their own forging. Nor did I 
say they were bad men, but much the contrary ; though I think that 
their doctrine — ^which they believe, I doubt not, to be true — ^is in itself 
schismatical, profane, and unchristian. And I think it highly im- 
portant that the evils of the doctrine should be shown in the strongest 
terms ; but no word of mine has impeached the sincerity or general 
character of the men; and in this respect I will carefully avoid 
every expression that may be thought uncharitable." 

The question of the admission of Dissenters to the Univer- 
sities was now, in the course of events, brought before him. 
He replied to it by drawing up a Declaration, which he cir- 
culated for signature. It was as follows : — 

" The undersigned members of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, many of them engaged in education, entertaining a 
strouff sense of the peculiar benefits to be derived from studying at 
the Universities, cannot but consider it a national evil that these 
benefits should be inaccessible to a large proportion of their 
countrymen. 

** While tlioy fool most strongly that the foundation of all 
odiiOtttion must bo laid in the great truths of Christianity, and 
WoiiUl on no account consent to omit these, or to teach them 
tmi>orfoctly, yet they cannot but acknowledge that these truths are 
lioluwod ami vftlucd by the great majority of Dissenters, no less 
ih»i» l»y ilio Church of England ; and that every essential point of 
riU'lMimti iuHtruction may be communicated without touching on 
thoKt^ tmriitnilar questions, on which the Church and the mass of 
lW«i*t^uUn* are at issue. 

*' And wliilo they are not prepared to admit such Dissenters as 
\\IH\m' iVtuii tlii* Clmrch of England on the most essential points of 
ii\l'UMiiii truth, Kuoh as the modem Unitarians of Great Britain, 
^l^y nrti of opinion that all other Dissenters may be admitted into 
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the Uniyersities, and allowed to take degrees there, with great 
benefit to the country, and to the probable advancement of Christian 
truth and Christian charity amongst members of all persuasions." 

How far he was successful in obtaining signatures to this 
Declaration I have no means of ascertaining. Whether the 
Universities are in duty bound to concede, or to refuse the 
admission of Nonconformists, and whether Dissenters them- 
selves would be most likely to be benefited or to be deterio- 
rated^ remains to this day an open question, and has no 
business to be discussed in a volume that professes to give 
the sentiments of the man whose character is to be delineated, 
rather than the opinions of the writer. 

In July he informed Archbishop Whateley that he had 
written two sermons on the Evidences, — 1st, Of Natural Re- 
ligion ; and 2nd, Of Christianity, — ^intended for the use of the 
young men then leaving Rugby for College; and that a third, 
on ** The diflferences between Christians and Christians,^' was 
to be preached on the approaching Sunday, That a sort of 
mechanics' or tradesman's Institute having been established 
in Rugby, he had given two lectures on History, and drawn 
two great charts, colouring them to illustrate his lecture. One 
chart of the History of England and France, for the last three 
and a half centuries, he coloured after this fashion : — red for 
the periods of the wars of each country ; hlack for the periods 
of civil war ; and a bright yellow line at the side, to show the 
periods of constitutional government, with patches of brown 
to indicate seasons of great distress. 

And in the midst of all these confidences, he breaks out : — 
" We are all very well, and rather desire owr mountains ! 
though all things have gone on very pleasantly so far, but the 
half-year is a long one certainly.'' 

On the 10th of September he wrote this letter to his aunt, 
Mrs. Frances Delafield, it being her seventy-seventh birth- 
day :— 

" This is your birthday, on which I have thought of you and loved 
you, for as many years past as I can remember. No 10th of Sep- 
tember will ever pass without my thinking of you and loving you. 
I pray that God will keep you, through Jesus Christ, with all 
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hjffwsTTir, unaz' r'^sr ssiL wii^^ joar age may bring npon 
msL I sb£ if "anairi dryc v» ne« ccjeedier a^r the resnr- 
jemnni i&eR ^wnL ^ 3«iCTf^rr or ^^ or joang — of Kealtlij or sickly 
nwTTti-^- IT :t ^rinEiseti — huL we shall be all one in Christ 



Jk^hns 'a^ -izmf^ or pedaps a Iitde later, hia third Tolume 
of SsanaUb, ^nck a pic&ce on tie Study of Theolc^y^ and 
tws jgoextSess. ^ai AAi»wmj snd cul the doctrine of Aposto- 
£cik^ SoftssKiai^ vere pnhlwhfd. And immediatel j afier- 
^var^ saBC vezr ^ahmhte rsmarks in. answer to the qnestion 
-^TCioc £k df sbo^^ t3 be recfxnmended fear a dergymanr 

m a Lccser addressed to T. F. Ellis, ^^q-> and 
vd vQKk J ccanact^don in these pages. He 
^esas ^ ^"T^K isi cwn nadoos are Terr decided, and he 
II nil nlkr SDi^inlar: he dien. proceeds to state them 
c^ ^acaesescssQc frsnkiess anddeamess: — 

** A •issyiiaa^^ prcfcsijra e? :ie knowledge and practice of 

Cir^ssacarf. w^ 3s> 3iijk parcamlar pro^^s^cm to distract his 

•sc^sudiiL ImiL Sc. WoEIe aJL mseiL. thier«^re« should study the 

Scrinarris^ in ^^ciii ssairr ^iLflxi tk»:>roagih" : because from them 

vm^f :s- "air iasjwioiy?? at Chrs^sasiiuy to be obtained. And they 

ar. i;/ ~^ <q3iifift£ wixa. ^le be^ of phiIok>gical woiis and anti- 

^cttcriia^ lij^K ^c .oz^otac^ ^ibeclc^. But then for the application 

^it ^^ >cr!&Gir»- ^jc ^macira;^. tic.* a man leqnires, &rst, the 

^!e3ret?$k >?£tr':iBnt v't i^ 3x£zd» bj ngaifiiig: the works of the very 

ir^siOi^^ ^TiTftirSw ^oHiKccasirs^ erasers and poets ; and next, an 

i»ajfr$:3ajim«: ^c 'U^ fecial scaw of sooety, of omr own and of 

4?-tivt3k insj^ . 4s> aiSxcajc aajl e3:r?a:nTTig^ ^ existing differences 

imv>«ac<c xi^ X'O. -jyvail ia^i ix^rs-ne^ — and of political economy, 

asi >5ic*jiiJ5C Jajtt >>w V ,KaI widh lae poor, and how to remove 

^^gNCE* V ^ ii<c;:tral a»Cx3^ii^ w^ick efldbsKto- their minds against 

"^Hti. iw^tcsC Tsanstf ^t :s.x-wrr. F;ti^h!^« I should advise a constant 

:«S5 <x :sK- >t«>!C5J;^>i «?c ^>>i mwu A«r inward feelings, prayers, 

4K: 4isvl a' ^'•^ionwil ami ^CKckal wi3«ks* Kke * Taylor's Holy 

^.':a«^ rv\»a::S%?f^$ K^ aasi Phwcess of Rehgion in the 

>;^> 4LCv 4lv Awtc <^^^Jk^?a655«l history there is a great 

^i^lfeK^^ I ik*^ -JVC Vi!k»w WM&3»:«iit''$ Kx4: well ; but the common 

"bfej«fcj«^ ^n$^h:«tt^ Itatosr. IXtm. 41^** «» all bad; so is Meury, 

^a«.H^ ^^ ?lgs«j«»5!eas> ^rrsrttwd » »TiMal of his volumes, and 

^wfevi^ ,5ifc.« ^ V vwite^ ^SKfueaiMr^ ^'MT oiir own Church again, 
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the truth Kes in a well. Strype, with all his accuracy, is so weak, 
and so totally destitute of all sound views of government, that it is 
positively injurious to a man's understanding to he long engaged in 
so bad an atmosphere. Burnet is much better in every way, yet he 
is not a great man ; and I suppose that the Catholic and Puritan 
writers are as bad and worse. As commentators on the Scriptures, 
I should recommend Lightfoot and Grotius : the former from his 
great Rabbinical learning is often a most admirable illustrator of 
allusions and obscure passages, in both the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; the latter, alike learned and able and honest, is always worth 
reading. But I like ' Pole's Synopsis Criticorum' altogether, and 
the fairness of the collection is admirable. For Hebrew, * Gesenius's 
Lexicon' and * Stuart's Grammar' are recommended to me, but I 
cannot judge of them myself. Schleusner's well-known Lexicons 
for the Septuagint and New Testament are exceedingly valuable 
as an index verborum, but his interpretations are not to be relied 
on, and he did not belong to the really great school of German 
philology." 

A plan was now started for the publication of a periodical, 
to be called the " Rugby Magazine.'^ Dr. Arnold felt that 
the magazine would be a veiy excellent thing, both for the 
credit and for the real benefit of the school : still he was 
anxious^ lest, by the insertion of "trash/^ or anything like 
local or personal slander or gossip, it might prove a serious 
disgrace to aU. Again, he dreaded its being political ; for he 
wished by no means to encourage the ridiculous notion that 
he tried to introduce politics into the common course of 
school studies, and little more than a year had elapsed since 
he had been publicly accused of teaching the boys ^' Junius,'^ 
and the " Edinburgh Review,^' if not, as was whispered and 
hinted, '*Cobbett'^ and the "' Examiner.^' " Only remember,^' 
he says, when giving his opinion about the projected maga- 
zine, " that the residt of such an attempt cannot be neutral ; 
it must either do us great good or great harm/' 

The scheme was finally carried into effect. It was written 
wholly by boys actually at school, or by under-graduates in 
their first year. The Doctor was greatly delighted with the 
spirit of it, and thought that there was much ability in many 
of the articles. He believed, too, that it was likely to do 
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2r Fix: Haw, oe leeehvd ncv? of the (derafiiaB of his fiiend 
Mi=: Seqeaic Cokrad^ to tiiie Bendi ; an appamtiBeiit which^ 

gnxmds, reioioed hna exceedingly 



Fax Haw was mam caiD[de6e, so far as its pericctian coold be 
amgedSylnranm hands and brains; that is to saj, the woik- 
men— (^ ecxme to the ^reat contentment ci the vhcde fuiuly 
— coold ht diqiensed whh, and nothing remained bnt to watch 
the progress of improrementSy and to wait nature's good 

time fiDS* the bringing to maturity the trees and shrubs planted 
in. the newly-fiirmed grounds. 

Just before returning to Rugby, he began to entertain the 
idea of getting up good grammars^ both Latin and Greeks 
which, being generally used in the great public schools^ might 
become, as it were, national grammars. He prcqposed that 
this work should be undertaken on the plan followed by the 
translators of the Sible, yiz., that a certain portion of the 
snramnuff should be allotted to the master or masters of the 
great schocds ; for instance, the accidence to one, syntax to 
another, and prosody to a third, and so on; and then that the 
parts so ctmtnbuted should be submitted to the revision of 
the other schools, and the whole reduced into proper shape. 
It would be a grand thing, he a£Srmed^ ^' to have a common 
<^rammar jointly concocted ;" but if he could not get other 
men to join him in this plan, the next best thing would be 
for himself and his friends to try their hands on one for 
Rugby. This scheme, however, met with no adequate 
support, and finally he adopted for his own school the Rev. 
C. AVordsworth's Greek Grammar. 

During this vacation he was called away to Warwickshire, to 
vote at the election. He might well have excused himself 
from this expensive and inconvenient journey : since it sadly 
bA>ke up his short interval of retirement and repose, and cost 
iuuch time and money, at a period when railroads were scarce^ 
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and in a district where even stage-coaches were far from good^ 
and far from regular; nevertheless, he thought it right to go, 
and go he did, and voted for the Liberal candidate, much to 
the disgust of those who had already inveighed against his 
principles and practice. A thorough burst of indignation 
followed, and the outcry against him reached its climax. 

Several days before he quitted Fox How, to begin the 
twenty-one weeks of the Rugby half-year, he wrote : — 

*'The Church question remains more uncertain than ever ; we 
have got a respite, I trust, from the Jew Bill for some time ; but in 
other matters, I fear, reform, according to my views, is as far off 
as ever. I care not in the least about pluralities and equalising 
revenues : let us have a real Church Grovemment, and not a pre- 
tended one ; and this goveimnent vested in the Church, and not in 
the clergy, and we may have hopes yet. But I dread above all 
things the notion either of the convocation, or of any convocation 
in which the Laity had not at least an equal voice. As for the 
Lish Church, that I think will baffle any man's wits to settle it as 
it should be settled. '' 

Soon after his return to Rugby he wrote to Chevalier 
Bunsen : — 

" It is one of my most dehghtful prospects to bring my two elder 
boys, and I hope their dear mother also, to see you and Mrs. 
Bunsen, whether it be at Rome or at Berlin. I only wait for the 
boys being old enough to derive some lasting benefit from what they 
would see and hear on the Continent. They are too young now, for 
the eldest is but just twelve years old ; the second just eleven. Your 
httle namesake is the smallest creature of her age that I ever saw, 
■i— a mere doll walking about the room ; but foil of life and intel- 
Hgence, and the merriest of the merry. 

" I have been trying to begin Hebrew, but am discouraged by my 
notions of the -uncertainty of the best knowledge hitherto gained 
about it. Do you think it possible to understand Hebrew well ; that 
is, as we understand Greek, where the language is more precise, and 
more clear than even our own could be ? Conceive the luminous 
deamess of Demosthenes, owing to his perfect use of an almost per- 
fect language, and our complete understanding of it ; but the inter- 
pretation 01 the Hebrew Prophets seems to me, judging from the 
different commentaries, to be almost guess-work; and I doubt 

K 
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whether it can ever be otherwise. Thus the criticism of the Old 
Testament, the dates of the several books, their origin and all, seem 
to me undecided, and what Wolf and Niebuhr have done for Greece 
and Rome seems sadly wanted for Judea." 

Subsequently, however, his view of the imcertainty of the 
interpretation of the Hebrew prophets underwent considerable 
modification. Finding that Lowth and Gresenius generally 
agreed in their commentaries on Isaiah, he regarded their 
coincidence as a proof that the meaning of the Hebrew 
Scriptures could be really ascertained. 

To a former pupil, then an under-graduate at Cambridge, 
he writes about this time : — 

** I was obliged to you for a hint in your letter to Price, about 
our reading more Greek poetry, and accordingly we have begun the 
Harrow * Musa GraBca,' and are doing some Pindar. You may be 
sure that I wish to consult the line of reading at' both Universities, 
so far as this can be done without a system of direct cramming, or 
without sacrificing something which I may believe to be of paramount 
importance. Aristophanes, however, I had purposely left for Lee 
to do with the Fifth Form, as it is a book which he had studied well, 
and can do much better than I can. 

** I am doing nothing, but thinking of many things 

I have been revelling in my Mend Bunsen's collection of hymns, and 
have lately got a periodical work on Divinity, published by some of 
the best German Divines, — ' Theologische Studien und Kritiken.* 
I mention these, because they are both so utterly unlike our High 
Church or Evangelical writings ; they seem to me to be a most pure 
transcript of the New Testament, combining, in a most extraordinaiy 
degree, the spirit of love with the spirit of wisdom. 

" It is a very hard thing, I suppose, to read at once passionately 
and critically, by no means to be cold, captious, sneering, or scoffing: 
to admire greatness and goodness with an intense love and venera- 
tion, yet to judge all things ; to be the slave neither of names nor of 
parties, and to sacrifice even the most beautiful associations for the 
sake of truth. I would say, as a good general rule, never read the 
works of any ordinary man, except on scientific matters, or when 
they contain simple matters of fact. Even on matters of fact, silly 
and ignorant men, however honest and industrious in their particular 
subject, require to be read with constant watchfulness and suspicion ; 
whereas great men are always instructive, even amidst much of. error 
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on particular points. In general, however, I hold it to be certain, 
that the truth is to be found in the great men, and the error in the 
little ones." 

When the time of flowers and green leaves returned once 
more to gladden the earth, he owned that he sighed for Fox 
How, and when he, with all the children except " little Fan,^' 
made a raid across the country to the only place within four 
miles, where there was a little copse and wild flowers, he 
sighed to see the wood anemones on the rock. Brave and 
undaunted as he was, the long fierce onslaught against him, 
must have wearied his spirits, and told upon his physical 
health ; and it was no wonder that his heart often yearned 
for his quiet home under the shelter of old Loughrigg, with 
the music of the Rotha sounding merrily the live-long day, 
and with Fairfield Red Screes and Wansfell for distant 
neighbours ! • 

The monotonous character of the scenery around Rugby 
was almost oppressive, and he would gaze across the dull 
level of fields, to the east of the town, and say, with almost 
ludicrous despondency— 

*' It is no wonder we do not like looking that way, when one con- 
siders that there is nothing fine between us and the Ural mountains. 
Conceive what you look over ; for you just miss Sweden, and look 
over Holland, the north of Germany, and the centre of Russia. I 
feel," he once said, " that I love Middlesex and Westmoreland, but 
I care nothing for Warwickshire, and am in it like a plant sunk in 
the ground in a pot ; my roots never strike beyond the pot, and I 
could be transplanted at any minute without tearing or severing of 
my fibres. To the pot itself — ^which is the school — I could cling very 
lovingly, were it not that the laborious nature of the employment 
makes me feel that it can only be temporary, and that if I five to old 
age, my age could not be spent in my present situation." 

And of Fox How, he said : — 

" It is with a mixed feeling of solemnity and tenderness that I 
regard our mountain nest, whose surpassing sweetness, I think I may 
safely say, adds a positive happiness to every one of my waking 
hours passed in it." 

K 2 
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Never was he more thoroughly in his element^ never did 
the natural joyousness of his genial temperament more 
thoroughly develope itself, than when — pens^ ink, books, and 
paper all laid aside, — the Head Master sunk in '^ Papa,'^ and 
the historian and the politician foi^otten in the geologist and 
the botanist — he would take all lus family to spend the day 
among the mountains. Then they started betimes, taking pro- 
visions for the day, climbing, and slipping, and scrambling by 
turns ; while he, the guide, the life, and the joy of the party, 
sought out the easiest tracks, picked up the little ones when 
they fell, and cheered them onwards and upwards ; discovered 
the most delightful and commodious spots for rest and refresh- 
ment; knew '* instinctively where the best views were to be ob- 
tained,'^ and was always ready with strong careful hand or arm 
for the weary ones, or the lag-last of the little party. The 

Seen valleys, the sweeping bounding streams, and the sted- 
st mountains in their grandeur and glory, are all there, 
ever beautiful and unchanged ; but his firm light step may 
never bend the heather more ; his clear ringing voice may 
never sound again amid the scaurs and the rocks, re-echoing 
familiar and beloved names ; his bright kindling glance may 
never fall anv more on lake and islet, and far-off mountain 
range : — but for him it is well ! — for his are now '' the golden 
hills of Heaven .'' 

In May, 1835, he wrote to his friend, Mr. Justice 
Coleridge : — 

** I do liopo to see you ere long, for I yearn sadly after my old 
ft'leiuln. .... I live alone, as far as men friends are con- 
onrniMl, and nni obliged more and more to act and think by myself, 



to |ioi'm>iin ill Irolaml, who have been supposed likely to send their 
MtiUM \[\^w ; M\{{ ilu> 6nn\o tone of abuse was followed for some weeks 
\\\ iho * ilu1u\ 1U\11.* I think that this spirit of libel is peculiar to 
Ihti TorivH, t\\)\n l/E«trango and Swift downwards. Just ask your- 
nuir, ir yuti Imvo known any Tory not more engaged in public life 
timu I »^ui| mil having given as little ground for attack by per- 
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sonalities on my part, wlio was abused by tbe Liberal papers as I 
have been by the Tories. I often think of the rancorous abuse which 
the same party heaped upon Burnett ; and how that Exposition of 
the Articles, which Bishops and Divines, Professors and Tutors, now 
recommend, was censured by the Lower House of Gonyocation as 

latitudinarian I have been reading a good deal of 

Pindar and of Aristophanes lately — Pindar, after twenty years' in- 
terval, and how much more interesting he is to the man than to the 
boy. As for Homer, it is my weekly feast to get better and better 
acquainted with him. Li English I read scarcely anything, and I 
know not when I shall be able to do it. We go on here very com- 
fortably, and the school is in a very satisfactory state. I had the 
pleasure of seeing some of the best of my Rugby pupils here at 
Easter, and one of the best of my Laleham ones was here a little 
before. It is the great happiness of my A)rofession to have these 
relations so dear and so enduring. I had intended to go to Oxford 
to-day, to have voted in favour of the Declaration, instead of the 
Subscription to the Articles, but I could not well manage it, and it 
was of little consequence, as we were sure to be beaten. It makes 
me half daft to think of Oxford, and the London University, as bad 
as one another, in their opposite ways, and perpetuating their bad- 
ness by remaming distinct, instead of mixing." 

Hie following letter to a person distressed by sceptical 
doubts, is so valuable^ and contains so much that may bd 
useful to any one harassed by similar temptations^ that, so fax 
from venturing to omit it, I find I cannot do better than insert 
it almost as it stands, leaving out only a very few sentences 
which seem to be purely metaphysical, and which in no wise 
alter or influence the context. It bears date, Rugby, June 
21, 1835. 

** The more I think of the matter, the more I am satisfied that all 
speculations of the kind in question are to be repressed by the will ; 
and if they haunt us, notwithstanding the efforts of our will, that then 
they are to be prayed against, and silently endured as a trial. I mean 
speculations turning upon things wholly beyond our reach, and 
where the utmost conceivable result cannot be truth, but additional 
perplexity. Such must be the question as to the origin and con- 
tinued existence of moral evil, which is a question utterly out of our 
reach ; as we know, and can know, nothing of the system of the 
Universe, and which can never bring us to truth ; because if we 
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ft>>f< car liTpotbeds as certain, and come to a conclusion upon one 
tfuNfT, ure shall be met bj difficulties quite as insuperable on. the 
edwr side, whidi would oblige us in fairness to go oyer the process 
vraiBy and to regret our new conclusion, as we had done our old one; 
lMnse« in our total ignorance of the matter, there wiU always be 
diffieohies in the way of any hypothesis which we cannot answer, 
and which will effectually preclude our ever arriving at a state of 
intellectual information, such as consists in having a clear view of a 
whole question from first to last, and seeing that the premises are 
fane^ the conclusion fairly drawn, and that all objections to either 

mar be satisfactorily answerable I know nothing 

about the origin of evil, but I believe that Christ did know ; and as 
our common sense tells us that we can strive against evil, and 
sympathize in punishment here, although we cannot tell how there 
comes to be evil, so Christ tells us that we may continue these same 
feelings to the state beyond this life, although the origin of evil is 
still a secret to us. And I know Christ to have been so wise, and so 
loving to men, that I am sure I may trust his word, and that what 
was entirely agreeable to his sense of justice and goodness, cannot, 
unless through my own defect, be otherwise than agreeable to mine. 
Further, when I find Him repelling all questions of curiosity, and 
reproving in particular such as had a tendency to lead men away 
from their great business, — ^the doing good to themselves, and to 
others, — I am sure that if I stood before Him, and said to Him 
* Lord what can I do ! — ^for I cannot understand how God can allow 
any to be wicked, or why He should not destroy them, rather than 
let them exist to suffer' — * that his mildest answer would be, — ^What 
is that to thee? follow thou Me.' But if He, who can read the 
heart « knew that there was in the doubt so expressed, anything of 
ail evil heart of unbelief — of unbelief that had grown out of care- 
loiisuoss, and from my not having walked watchfully after Him, 
loviiuy Him, and doing His will, — ^then I should expect that He 
would tt>ll me that this thought had come to me, because I neither 
know Him, nor his Father, but had neglected and been indifferent 
to botli ; and then I should be sure that He would give me no ex- 
(ilauation or light at all, but would rather make the darkness thicken 
\\\MA\ me, till I came before him, not with a speculative doubt, but 
X(\i\\ an earnest prayer for his mercy, and his help, and with a 
d\^iiH> to walk humbly before Him, and to do his will and promote 
iiiji kJu^lom. This, I believe, is the only way to deal with these 
di^ktuvl^uioes of mind which cannot lead to truth, but only to per- 
i^lovity. Many }>er8ons, I am inclined to think, endure some of these 
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to their dying day, well aware of their nature, and not sanctioning' 
them hy their will, hnt unable to shake them ofif, and enduring them 
as a real thorn in the flesh, as they would endure the far lighter 
trials of sickness and outward affiction. But they should be kept, ' 
I think, to ourselves, and not talked of even to our nearest Mends, 
when we once understand their true nature. Talking about them 
gives them a sort of reality, which otherwise they would not have, 
just like talking of our dreams. We should act, and speak, and try 
to feel as if they had no existence, and then in most cases they do 
cease to exist after a time ; when they do not, they are harmless to 
our spiritual nature, although If folly beheve they are the most 
grievous affliction with which human nature is visited. 

" Of course what I have here said relates only to such questions 
as cannot possibly be so answered as to produce even entire intellec- 
tual satisfaction, much less moral advantage. I hold that atheism 
and pure scepticism are both systems of absurdity, which involves the 
condemnation of hypotheses leading to either of them as conclusions. 
For atheism separates truth from goodness, and scepticism destroys 
truth altogether, both of which are monstrosities, from which we 
should revolt as from a real madness. With my earnest hopes and 
prayers that you may be relieved from what I know to be the 
greatest of earthly trials, but with a no less earnest advice, that, if 
it does continue, you will treat it as a trial, and only cling the closer, 
as it were, to that perfect Saviour, in the entire love and truth of 
whose nature all doubt seems to melt away, and who, if kept steadily 
before our minds, is, I believe, most literally our Bread of Life, 
giving strength and peace to our weakness and distractions.'* 

This Midsummer (1835) the semi-annual visit to West- 
moreland was shorter than usual. Domestic arrangements 
required an earlier return to Rugby, and so the doctor was 
for once placed in the novel position of keeping a portion of 
his holidays in Warwickshire — a thing which in itself, in 
spite of the beauty he was leaving at Fox How, he could not 
really regret. He looked forward with pleasurable anticipa- 
tions to seeing more than the lacks of has books during the 
leisure fortnight, and to the long free mornings when he 
could employ himself exactly as he chose, without let or 
hindrance. He found it essential that he should not give up 
his own reading, as he affirmed that whatever was gained 
personally, invariably turned to account for the school in 
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some way or other. He was afraid^ though one would think 
with little reason^ that he was growing lazy^ because^ whea 
the day^s work was done^ he found himself averse to settling 
to any regular employment, preferring either to amuse him- 
self with reading to his children^ or with any light book that 
might be at hand. Few judge themselves with the uncom- 
promising vigour with which he surveyed his own sayings 
and doings^ and refrainings ; and certainly very few make 
larger allowance for the faults and shortcomings of others ; 
thus reversing somewhat the common order of criticism and 
introspection; viewing his neighbour's baitings and stumblings 
through the small end of the telescope^ and his own, through 
that which magnifies to the fullest extent. 

And so the quiet fortnight at Rugby was duly employed 
and enjoyed ; and he tells us how he and Mrs. Arnold wed 
to sit out in the garden under the enormous elms of the 
school-field, seeing as they sat '^ the line of battlemented 
roofs^ and the pinnacles and cross of the chapel cutting the 
unclouded sky.**' Moreover, he confessed to " divers happy 
little cricket matches'' with his young sons, on the very 
cricket ground of the ^^ eleven !" where, in the half-year, no 
profane person dared to tread. Then came the birth of a 
little boy, the last addition to the Arnold nursery, a fine 
little fellow according to his father's account, and answering 
to the name of Walter. 

During the vacation he wrote to Mr. Justice Coleridge the 
following letter : — 

** I thank you most heartily for both your affectionate letters. 
When I suspect you of unMndness, or feel offended with anything 
that you say or write to me, I must have cast off my nature indeed 
very sadly. Be assured that there was nothing in your first letter 
which you could wish unwritten — nothing that was not written in 
the true spirit of friendship. I was vexed only thus far, that I 
could not explain many points to you, which I think would have 

altered your judgment as to the facts of the case My 

dear friend, I know and feel the many great faults of my life and 
practice, and grieve more than I can say, not to have more inter- 
course with those friends who used to reprove mo, I think to my 
benefit — I am sure without ever giving me offence. But I cannot 
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allow that those opinions which I earnestly believe, after many 
years' thonght and study, to be entirely according to Christ's mind, 
and most tending to his glory, and the good of his Church, shall be 
summarily called heretical ; and it is something of a trial to be 
taxed with perverting my boys' religious principles, when I am labour- 
ing, though most imperfectly, to lead them to Christ in true and 
•devoted faith, and when I hold all the scholarship that ever man 
had to be infinitely worthless, in comparison with even a very 
liumble degree of spiritual advancement. And I think that I have 
seen my work in some instances blessed ; not, I tnist, to make me 
prond of it, or think that I have anything to be satisfied with, yet 
so feur as to make it very painful to be looked upon as an enemy by 
those whose Master I would serve as heartily, and whom, if I dare 
say it, I love with as sincere an afifection as they do. God bless 
jou, and thank you for all your kindness to me always." 

In 1835 the third and last volume of Thucydides was 
f nblished. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE HAMPDEN CONTROVERSY. 

In September^ 1835, a FellowsMp in the Senate of the 
new London University was offered to Dr. Arnold by Mr. 
Spring Bice, then Chancellor of the Exchequer; and he 
accepted it, in the hope of being useful to the institution, 
and of infusing into its proceedings an influence which, 
as he expressed it, should be Christian, but not sectarian. 
He did not at first strongly insist on a Scriptural exami- 
nation j bepause it was alleged that, from the amalgamation 
of differing bodies of Christians within the University, 
such an examination would be altogether impracticable. 
But when he came to consider the question more fully, it 
seemed to him that there existed no insuperable obstacles 
against so desirable a plan. Archbishop Whateley assured 
him that a scriptural examination had been proved prac- 
ticable in Ireland; and a leading Unitarian whom he 
addressed on the subject fully concurred in his opinion ; so 
that, " when I found,^^ he says, " that there was a very 
great necessity for avowing the Christian principle strongly, 
because unbelief was evidently making a cat's-paw of dis- 
sent, I gave notice of my intention of recommending the 
introduction of the Scriptures, as a part of the classical 
examinations for every degree,^^ 

The majority of the Senate were either hostile or indif- 
ferent to his suggestions ; but he pressed them with all his 
characteristic earnestness and ardour ; and when told that, 
though the measure was in itself right, the times would not 
bear it, he replied, ^^ I do not understand how the times can 
help bearing what an honest man has the resolution to do. 
They may hinder his views from gaining full success, but 
they cannot destroy the moral force of his protest against 
them, and at any rate they cannot make him do their work 
without his own co-operation." 
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In November he wrote to Mr. Justice Coleridge thus : — 

" .... I have accepted the office of one of the Ex- 
aminers in Arts, — ^not without much hesitation and many doubts 
of the success of the plan, — ^but desirous, if possible, to exercise 
some influence on a measure which seems to me fall of very 
important consequences for good or for evil. Before I knew any- 
thmg about this, I had written a pamphlet on the admission of 
Dissenters into the Universities, not meaning to publish it directly, 
if at all ; but wishing to embody my view of the whole question, 
in which, of course, I take the strongest interest. Now if I act with 
this new Board, I am more disposed to pubHsh my own views for 
my own justification, lest any man should think me an advocate 
for the plan of National Education without Christianity ; which I 
utterly abhor. But I am well nigh driven beside myself, when I 
think that to this monstrosity we are likely to come ; because the 
zealots of different sects (including in this term the Establishment) 
will have no Christianity without Sectarianism." 

He wished to prevent the establishment of more secta- 
rian educational institutions^ >which would be the case if 
Dissenters had their regular colleges ; but then he argued 
that Dissenters must or ought to have degrees, and they 
were shut out from Oxford and Cambridge. Everything 
seemed to him tending to sectarianism, the Establishment 
and Dissent being alike identified with parties ; and it was 
his own firm conviction that every difference of opinion 
amongst Christians was either unessential " or remediable 
by time and mutual fairness/^ if tradition were utterly cast 
away, and the Scriptures solely interpreted by themselves. 
On this subject, writing to Dr. Hawkins, he says : — 

** I think that in your sermon on Unauthoritative Tradition you 
have unawares served the cause of error and schism ; for I should 
just reverse that argiunent, and, instead of saying that we should 
bring in tradition to teach certain doctrines, which Scripture ap- 
pears to recognise, but does not clearly develope, I should say 
that, because Scripture does not clearly develope them, therefore 
they ought not to be taught as essential, nor with any greater degree 
of precision than is to be found in Scripture : and then I believe 
that we should have Christian truth exactly in its own proper 
proportions ; — ^what is plain, and what is essential being in effect 
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controvertible terms ; — ^whereas I am satisfied that Churcli autho- 
rity, whether early or late, is as rotten a staff as ever was Pharaoh 
king of Egypt's — ^it will go into a man's hand to pierce him." 

The following extract from a letter to Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge^ dated December 16th^ 1835, is subjoined^ as being the 
expression of the doctor^s sentiments respecting ConservatumoL 
and the Conservative party. After speaking of Conservatiflm 
as an evil to which mankind in general are prone, and to 
which he himself instinctively turned, being otherwise minded^ 
only by an effort of principle or reason, as one would over- 
come any other bad propensity ; — ^he goes on to say : — 

*' I think Conservatism far worse than Toryism, if by Toryism 
be meant a fondness for monarchical government, or even despotic 
government; for despotism may often farther the advance of a 
nation, and a good dictatorship may be a very excellent thing, as I 
believe of Louis PhiUipe's government at this moment, thinking 
Guizot to be a great and good man, who is looking steadily forwards ; 
but Conservatism always looks backwards, and therefore under 
whatever form of government I think it the enemy of all good. 
And if you ask me how far I can act with the present Ministers, 
with many of whom I am far from sympathising, I answer, that I 
would act with them against the Conservatives as Cranmer 4iid 
Eidley acted with Somerset and Northumberland, and the Rossells 
of that day, not as thinking them the best or wisest of men, bat as 
men who were helping forward the cause of Reform against Conser- 
vatism, and who, therefore, were serving the cause of their country 
and of mankind, when Fisher and More and Tonstall, better men 

individually, would have grievously injured both But 

I am running on unreasonably, and time is precious ; my meaning 
is, that had I been a Conservative, I am quite sure that no act of mine 
would have ever been considered as going out of my way into 
politics ; but on the other side, defendit numerus : and that is called 
zeal for the Church which in me is called political violence. We 
are all well, and I am marvellously untired by our five weeks' exami- 
nation ; but still I expect to rejoice in the mountains." 

The Christmas vacation was spent as usual at Fox How, 
and they had a most delightful winter ; as Dr. Arnold him- 
self testifies. He spent a day at Keswick, and saw Southey, 
and his daughters, Kate and Bertha. He thought Southey 
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xnHcli altered, and gently chid him for reading as he walked^ 
which he, though younger, did not dare to do, thinking it too 
constant a strain. 

Early in the year 1836, the Hampden controversy agitated 
the public mind. Dr. Arnold considered that Hampden was 
most unfairly treated, and especially disclaimed the idea of 
judging a man, ^' not for the opinions which he holds, but for 
the degree of condemnation which he passes on the opposite 
opinions.'^ 

" Hampden is a good man," (he writes in March, 1836,) ** and 
an able one : a loyer of truth and fairness ; and I should think that 
the wholesome air of such a man's lectures would tend to freshen 
men's faith, and assure them that it had a foundation to rest upon, 
when the infinite dishonesty and foolery of such divinity as I remem- 
ber in the lecture rooms and pulpits in times past, would be enough 
to drive a man of sound mind into any extravagancies of unbelief. 
. . . . Hampden's Bampton Lectures are a great work, en- 
tirely true in their main points, and I think most useful. 
But it is merely like the cry of Oxford a hundred and twenty years 
ago, when the lower House of Convocation condemned Burnet's 
j^^position of the Articles. So always, in the course of human 
things, the tail labours to sting the head." 

Again, a few days later, Dr. Arnold expresses his strong 
disapprobation of the course of action pursued at Oxford. 
Their mode of procedure he stigmatized as merely " Lynch 
Liaw,'* and proposed, " that if Hampden really were charged 
with preaclung or publishing heresy, he should be tried 
by a proper tribunal, either by the Bishop, or by the 
Vice-ChanceUor, assisted by six doctors of Divinity.^' He 
thought the case very much like a repetition of those scenes 
of the Reformation, when, in Edward VI.'s time, Peter Martyr 
went down to Oxford as Divinity Professor, and was received 
by the Catholics with just the same outcry as was then, and 
on the same grounds, raised by the High Churchmen against 
Hampden. The Evangelicals, he thought, had been in many 
instances led to join the clamour against him, from their 
partiality for their own particular phraseology. " Hampden,'' 
he says, in a letter to his friend Mr. Heam, '^ is doing what 
teal Christian reformers have ever done ; what the Protestants 
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did with CathoKfism, and the Apostles with JndaisiiL He 
upholds the \Ttirles as true in substance^ he maintains 
their nsefidneas, and the troth and importance of their doc- 
trines; but he sees that the time is come when their 
phnseologr leqoizes to be protested against^ as having in 
pan obstmcted and embarrassed the reception of the very 
troths whiditheT intend to incolcatCL He is engaged in that 
saz!ie battle against technical theoh^;ical language, to which 
TOO and I hare, I beUere, an equal dislike; whde he would 
;oin OS thoraagfalT in condemning the errors against which 
the Artides were directed, and holds exactly the language 
and sentnneots which Cranmer and Bidley, I'believe, would 
hold if ther were afire now/' 

The ETangpKfal party urged that Hampden had a tendency 
to Socxnianism. Dr. Arnold objected that he might have an 

difSKS^ of Sodniania^^ or rather a germ of that which, came£? 
t& egeesfj mi^it eventually become Socinian; but firom any 
charge of real onaoondness of doctrine he strenuously de- 



In this year (1836), the question of admitting Jews into 
Puiiament was violent agitated. Dr. Arnold strongly 
protested against the projected admission, and he spoke of 
getting up a petition against the '^ Jew BilL'^ This being a 
queatiaiL which has occupied the minds of great theologians 
and p^Ji^*^**^"* firam that day till almost this very time, when 
at length the disabilities of the Jewish portion of our com- 
munity are removed; it would be absurd and presumptuous, 
» well as unnecessary, to treat the subject in these pages ; 
and Dr. Arnold's c^inions are best given in his own words. 

On April 27th, 1836, he writes :— 

"^ 1 wvnt to take up my stand on my fevonrite principle, that the 
world 1$ made xxp <^ Christisiis and non- Christians ; with all the 
tonner w« shoitld be one, with none of the latter. I would thank 
the Parliament for having done away with distinctions between 
OxrtfSian and Chiistian ; I would pray that distinctions be kept up 
be(vwn Chnsliaus and nonoChristians. Then I think that the 
jr<w^ haw tt> olaim whatever of political right. If I thought of 
Ko;xI»;i CatboKcian as you do, I would petition for the repeal of the 
r^vtt ic^awnow, because I think Ireland ought to have its own 
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Churcli established in it; and if I thought that Church anti- 
Christian, I should object to living in political union with a people 
belonging to it. But the Jews are strangers in England, and have 
no more claim to legislate for it than a lodger has to share with the 
landlord in the management of the house." 

Again^ on the 4th of May, to Archbishop Whateley : — 

" They (the Jews) are voluntary strangers here, and have no 
claim to become citizens, but by conforming to our moral law, which 
is the €rOspel. Had we brought them as captives, I should think 
that we ought to take them back again, and I should think myself 
bound to subscribe for that purpose. I would give the Jews the 
honorary citizenship which was so often given by the Romans, — ue, 
the private right of citizens, jus commercii et jus connuhii ; but 

not' the public right, jus suffragii^ and jus honorum 

Then, again, I cannot but think you over-estimate the difference 
between Christian and Christian. Every member of Christ's Catholic 
Church is one with whom I may lawfully join in legislation, and 
whose ministry I may lawfully use, as a judge or a magistrate ; but 
a Jew or heathen I cannot apply to voluntarily, but oiJy obey him 
passively if he has the rule over me. A Jew judge ought to drive 
all Christians from pleading before him according to St. Paul, 
1 Cor. vi. 1. 

About this time Dr. Arnold begins to speak of the New- 
manites as the Oxford Judaizers ; not, of course, from any 
sympathy which they entertained in favour of the Jew Bill ; 
but on account of their tendency to the undue exaltation 
of prescription, forms, and ceremonial observances ; and he 
notices as special points on which the " Judaizers ^' have set 
up their heresy — ^the priesthood, sacraments, apostolical suc- 
cession, tradition, and the church. 

In May 1836, we have the following record of his opinions 
on the Newman heresies : — 

" Now with regard to the Newmanites I do not call them bad 
men, nor would I deny their many good quahties ; I judge of them 
as I do commonly of mixed characters, where the noble and the base, 

the good and the badj are strangely mixed up together 

It is clear to me that Newman and his party are idolaters ; they 
put Christ's church, and Christ's sacraments, and Christ's ministers, 
in the place of Christ Himself ; and these being only imperfect ideas, 
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the universal worship of them unayoidably tends to the neglect of 
other ideas no less important ; and thence some passion or other 
loses its proper and intended check, and the moral evil follows. Thus 
it is that narrow-mindedness tends to wickedness, because it does not 
extend its watchfulness to every part of our moral nature ; for then 
it would not be warrozi?-mindedness ; and this neglect fosters the 
growth of evil in the parts that are so neglected. Thus a man may 
* give all his goods to feed the poor, and yet be nothing ;' where I 
do not understand it of giving out of mere ostentation, or with a view 
to gain influence ; but fliat a man may have one or more virtues, 
such as are according to his favourite ideas, in very great perfection, 
and still be nothing ; because these ideas are his idols, and worship- 
ping them with all his heart, there is a portion of his heart, more or 
less considerable, left without its proper object, guide, and nourish- 

ment, and so this portion is left to the dominion of guilt 

I have been looking through the * Tracts,' which to me are a memo- 
rable proof of their idolatry ; some of the idols are better than others, 
some being indeed as very a truncus Jiculnus as ever the most 
degraded superstition worshipped ; but as to Christianity, there is 
more of it in any one of Mrs. Sherwood's, or Mrs. Cameron's, or 
indeed of any of the Tract Society's, than in aU the two Oxford 
octavos. And these men would exclude John Bunyan, and I&s. Fry, 
and John Howard from Christ's church, while they exalt the Non- 
jurors into confessors, and Laud into a martyr." 

And in a letter to Dr. Hawkins^ he writes : — 

** I have been reading the Pusey and Newman tracts with no small 
astonishment ; they surpass all my expectations in point of extrava- 
gance, and in their complete opposition to the Christianity of the 
New Testament. But thete are some beautiful things in Pusey's 
tracts on baptism, much that is holy and pure, and truly Christian, 
till, Hke Don Quixote's good sense in ordinary matters, it all gets 
upset by some outbreak of his particular superstition." 

About Midsummer, Dr. Arnold received a letter from Earl 
Howe, who wrote to him in his official capacity as one of the 
trustees of Rugby School, to request that he would declare if 
he was the author of an article on Dr. Hampden in the 
''Edinburgh Review," which was attributed to him, and stating 
that his conduct would be guided by the Doctor's reply. 

The following was Dr. Axnold's answer : — 
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" Bugby, June 22nd, 1836. 

" My Lord, 

* * The answer which your lordship has asked for, I have given several 
times to many of my Mends, and I am well known to- be very little 
apt to disavow or conceal my authorship of anything that I may at 
any time have written. Still, as I conceive your lordship's question to 
be one which none but a personal friend has the slightest right to put 
to me, or to any man, I feel it due to myself to decline giving any 
answer to it." 

The result was another letter from the Earl, urging com- 
pliance with his request, and stating that he might feel con- 
strained by official duty to take some step in the matter should 
the report prove true. 

Again Dr. Arnold wrote : — 

" June 27th, 1836. 
" My Lord, 

" I am extremely sorry that you should have considered my letter 
as uncourteous ; it was certainly not intended to be so ; but I did not 
feel that I could answer your lordship's letter at greater length, 
without going into greater details, by way of explanation, than its 
own shortness appeared to me to warrant. Your lordship addressed 
me in a tone purely formal and official, and at the same time asked 
me a question which the common usage of society regards as one of 
delicacy, — justified, I do not say only by personal friendship, but 
at least by some familiarity of acquaintance. It was because no such 
ground could exist in the present case, and because I cannot and do 
not acknowledge your right officially, as a trustee of Eugby School, 
to question me on the subject of my real or supposed writings, on 
matters wholly unconnected with the school, that I felt it my duty 
to decHne answering your lordship;s question. 

** It is very painful to be placed in a situation where I must either 
appear to seek concealment wholly foreign to my wishes, or else 
must acknowledge a right, which I owe it, not only to myself, but 
to the master of every endowed school in England, absolutely to 
deny. But in the present case, I think I can hardly be suspected of 
seeking concealment. I have spoken on the subject of the article 
in the * Edinburgh Review ' freely in the hearing of many, with no 
request for secrecy on their part, expressed or implied. Officially, 
however, I cannot return an answer — ^not from the slightest feeling 
of disrespect to your lordship; but because my answering would 
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allow a principle, whicli I can on no account admit to be jnst or 
reasonable." 

One more letter closed this correspondence : — 

"June SOtiiy 1830* 

" My Lobd, 

* ' I trust that you will not think me intrusive, if I trouble you once 
again with these few lines, to express to you my sincere thanks for 
the last letter which I have had the honour of receiving from you. 
It is a matter of sincere regret to me that any part of my conduct 
should fail to meet your lordship's approbation. If I feel it the less 
on the present subject than on any other, it is because I have been 
long compelled to differ from many of my friends whom I esteem 
most highly ; and I fear, considering the vehemence of party feeling 
at present, to incur their disapprobation also. In such cases, one is 
obfiged to bear the pain without repining, — ^when a man is thoroughly 
convinced, as I am, that the opinions which he holds, and the 
manner in which he upholds them, are in the highest degree agree- 
able to truth, and in conformity with the highest principles of 
Christian duty." 

Nothing, however^ resulted from this correspondetnce. A 
resolution of censure was moved at the Board of Trustees, 
brought forward by Lord Howe ; but the [meeting divided 
upon it^ four and fbur^ and, there being no casting vote, the 
equal division caused the failure g( the motion. Canon 
Staiiley imagines, what certainly is rery probable, that, had 
the vote of censure been passed, Dr. Arnold would have 
resigned his post. Before paying the usual holiday vi»t to 
Fox How, Dr. Arnold spent some time in the Isle of W^ht> 
retracing the scenes of his childhood^ and exploring the 
beauties of that old familiar ground. Bonchurch he de- 
clared was the most beautiful thing he ever saw on the sea- 
coast^ on this side of Genoa. 

Winchester, too, was revisited ; and we may imagine with 
what delight he went over the College^ looking once more on 
the chapel, the library, and the dining-hall, where, in times 
past, he had joined in the '^ Non nobis DomineJ^ But though 
he envied Dr. Moberly the wavy downs^ and the chalky 
valleys^ and the dear slveams^ suid ^^the southern instead of 
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the midland oowatij, and the associations of AlfredPs capital^ 
with the tOmbs^ of kings and prelates^ as' compared with 
BtUgbjr^ and its thirteen horse and cattle fairs/^ he in nowise 
desired to change places with the head master of Win- 
chester CoUe^. He thought of the *' Biigbj Magazine/' 
and of the successes of some of his pupils;, and felt that he 
enTied no man, and that there wa& a good in. Bugby which 
no place could surpass in its quality, whether the quantity of 
it warmueh or little. 

Afber the Midsummer vacation, Dr. Arnold's two eldest 
sons went to Winchester, and took a very good place in the 
school. Their father saw them depart with all the anxiety 
of one who knows exactly the amount of probable evil to be 
dreaded, and the standard of good to be desired. It was bis 
earnest prayer that they might be 'defended amidst the 
manifold temptations of their change of life.'' He felt im- 
plied to draw his remaining children yet closer around him^ 
and to prize yet more dearly the short interval which would 
eli^[>s6 before they too went out into life, " never again to 
feel their father's house their abiding home.'' 

Abottt this time, and after speaking of the removal of his 
sons to Winchester, he abruptly changes the subject and 
writes thus : — 

"I turn from public affairs almost in despair, as I tMnt that it 
will be a long time before what I most long for will be accomplished ; 
yet I still wish entirely well to the government, and regard with 
unabated horror the Conservatives, both in Church and State. They 
are, however, I believe, growing in influence, and so they will do, 
tmtil there comes a check to our commercial prosperity ; for vulgar 
minds never can understand the duty of reform till it is impressed 
upon them by the argumentum ad ventrem, and the mass of man- 
kmd, whether in good coats or bad, will always be vulgar-minded." 

In the autumn of this year, Mr. Justice Coleridge and his 
family spent some time at Fox How, to the great delight of 
Dr. Arnold, who, himself detained by the duties of his office 
at Bugby, yet rejoiced to think of the friends he so loved and 
esteemed, as residents under a roof which owned him as 
master, and where they ^^ could not only see the mountains 

L 2 
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afar off, but feel tliem in eyes, lungs and mind — and/' he 
goes on to say, ^^ a mighty influence I think it is. I often used 
to think of the solemn comparison in the Psalm, — ' The hills 
stand about Jerusalem ; even so standeth the Lord round 
about his people/ The girdling in of the mountains round 
the valley of our home, is as apt an image as any earthly 
thing can be, of the encircling of the Everlasting Arm, keeping 
off evil, and showering all good/' 

Those who have seen the beautiful vale of the Botha, as it 
flows between Rydal Water and Lake Windermere, will fully 
appreciate the force of this comparison. 

In October, Dr. Arnold wrote to Dr. Greenhill, one of his 
former pupils, on the desirability of every man choosing and 
following a lawful profession. He says on this subject : — 

^^ It is a real pleasure to md to find that yon are taking steadily 
to a profession, without which I scarcely see how a man can Eve 
honestly. That is, I use the term * profession' in rather a large 
sense, not as simply denoting certain callings, which a man follows 
for his maintenance, but rather a definite field of duty, which the 
nobleman has, as much as the tailor ; but which he has not, who 
having an income large enough to keep him from starving, hangs 
about upon life, merely following his own caprices and fancies. I 
can well understand how medicine, like every other profession, has 
its moral and spiritual dangers ; but I do not see why it should 
have more than others. The tendency to atheism exists, I 
imagine, in every study followed up vigorously, without a founda- 
tion of faith, and that foundation carefally strengthened and 
built upon. The student in history is as much busied with 

secondary causes as the student in medicine No 

doubt every study requires to be tempered and balanced with some- 
thing out of itself, if it be only to prevent the mind from becoming 
' einseitig' or pedantic ; and, ascending higher still, all intellectufd 
study, however comprehensive, requires spiritual study to be joined 
with it, lest our nature itself become * einseitig ;' the intellect 
growing, the higher reason, the moral and spiritual wisdom, stunted 
and decaying. You will think that I have been writing a sermon 
by mistake, instead of a letter, but your letter led me into it. I 
believe that any man can make himself an atheist speedily, by 
breaking off his own personal communion with God in Christ ; but 
if he keeps this unimpaired, I beUeve that no intellectual study, 
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whether of nature or of man, will force him into atheism ; but, on 
the contrary, the new creations of our knowledge, so to speak, 
gather themselves into a fair and harmonious system, ever revolving 
in their brightness around their proper centre, the throne of God. 
Prayer and kindly intercourse with the poor are the two great safe- 
guards of spiritual life — ^its more than food and raiment." 

And there are some allusions to the same subject — the 
expediency of a fixed aim and purpose in the daily occupations 
of life — in the remarks he makes on the character of the late 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. He writes : — 

** We have got Coleridge's * Literary Remains,' in which I do 
rejoice greatly. I think, with all his faults, old Sam was more of a 
great man than any one who has lived within the four seas, in my 
memory. It is refreshing to see such an union of the highest philo- 
sophy and poetry, with so full a knowledge on so many points, at 
least of particular facts. But yet there are marks enough that his 
mind was a little diseased by the want of a profession, and the 
consequent unsteadiness of his mind and purposes. It always seems 
to me that the very power of contemplation becomes impaired or 
perverted, when it is made the main employment of life. Yet I 
would fain have more time for contemplation than I have at 
present '' 

In November Dr. Arnold paid a visit to Laleham, to attend 
the funeral of his aunt^ the venerable Mrs. Frances Delafield. 
the gentle instructress of his early childhood, and, as he himself 
touchingly says, '*' the last survivor of his mother's household." 
She attained the advanced age of 79, and, though delicate and 
always ailing, outlived all her family. " I cannot tell you how 
solemn a thought it is, to have now lost all my relations of the 
generation preceding our own, and to be thus visibly brought 
into that generation, whose time for departure comes the next,'' 
he remarks. 

Previous to this journey to Laleham, Dr. Arnold had been 
attacked with slight indisposition, and mentioned to his friend 
the fact that he had kept his bed for one whole day for the 
first time since 1807. He soon, however, recovered, and 
regained his usual spirits and vigour : but at the same time 
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took this yery short disablement from duty as a mo«t g^itle 
reminder that his health could not be always what it had so 
long been. 

The state of the country still int^ested faim as deeply as 
ever ; but^ perhaps because he felt that the tide of unpopu- 
larity had set in so strongly against him^ as to prejudice the 
public mind in disfavour of whatever he might write, his pen, 
so far as regarded politics, lay idle. The English, he averred, 
were like a man in a lethai^ — never roused from thehr Con- 
servatism till mustard poultices were put to their feet. And 
he further remarked — ^^ Had it not been for the fires of 
Smithfield, they would have remained hostile to the Beforma- 
tion. Had it not been for the butcheries of JeflFeries, they 
would have opposed the Revolution ! '* 

Hookes's " Ecclesiastical Polity," as a whole, he regarded 
with great admiration ; but parts of it he could not receive. 
He left ofif reading the English Divines, because as he said> if 
he read them fully, he should have to read a great many very 
indifiereut books. And he held John Bunyan to have been a 
man of ^' incomparably greater genius than any of them, and 
to have given a far truer and more edifying picture of Chris- 
tianity." The ^^ Pilgrim's Progress," which he admired almost 
enthusiastically, seemed to him a complete reflection of 
Scripture, without any theological rubbish mixed up with it. 
" I cannot trust myself,'^ he was wont to say, ^^ to read the 
account of Christian going up to the Celestial gate, after his 
passage through the river of death." 

He disagreed with Milton on some points ; the chief being 
the poet^s representation of Satan. " For," he said, '* by 
giving a human likeness, and representing him as a bad man, 
you necessarily get some images of what is good, as well as of 
what is bad ; for no living man is entirely evil. Even banditti 
have some generous qualities; whereas, the representation 
of the devil should be purely and entirely evil, as that 
of God should be purely and entirely good, without a 
tinge of evil: and you can no more get the one than 
the other from anything human. With the heathen it 
was difierent ; their gods were themselves made up of good 
and evil, and so might well be mixed up with human associa- 
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ti(»iB. ^nie lioo6^ and the faoms^ and the tail were all useful 
in this wtLjy as giving you an image of something altogether 
diagusting j and Mephistophiles^ in ' Faust/ and the other con- 
temptible and hateful character of the Little Master in 
' Sintram/ are far more true than the ' Paradise Lost/ '* 

In a letter written towards the close of this year, we find a 
very clear exposition of his feelings, and opinions r^arding 
the Oxford views of the Church, and " Succession." He was 
now inclined to retract, or rather averse to repeat, some of the 
sentiments of the pamphlet on Church Reform ; but neither 
retraction or suppression would have been of a kind to satisfy 
those whom his doctrine so grievously ofiended. Such altera- 
tions or omissions, had they been actually carried out, would 
rather have led the hostile party to declare that the only 
redeeming qualities of the obnoxious pamphlet had disap- 
peared. He dwelt no longer on the idea that, " in the Church 
of England even bigotry often wears a softer and nobler 
aspect/' and that '^it could be no ordinary Church to have 
inspired such devoted adoration in such men, nor they ordi- 
nary men, over whom a sense of high moral beauty should 
have obtained so complete a mastery.''^ He felt now impelled 
to speak rather ^^on the fanaticism which has been the 
peculiar disgrace of the Church of England," — " a dress, a 
ritual, a name, a ceremony, a technical phraseology, — the 
superstition of a priesthood without its power, — ^the form of 
Episcopal government without its substance,— a system im- 
perfect and paralyzed, not independent, not sovereign, — afraid 
to cast oflF the subjection against which it was perpetually 
murmuring, — objects so pitiful, that if gained ever so com- 
pletely, they would make no man the wiser, or the better ; 
they would lead to no good, intellectual, moral, or spiritual." 
The very principles which in their vague floating aspect he 
had 80 deeply dreaded were now arrayed in bodily shape 
belbre him ; — the dream had become a reality, the spectre 
a solid corporeal substance, and he felt himself called upon to 
attack the principles, but not the persons who represented this 
new and specious school of theology. The letter, to which 
reference has been made, was written to Sir Thomas S. 
Pasley, Bart., and bears date, Rugby, December 14th, 1836. 
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'^ .... The Scriptnre notion of the Omrch is, that 
religious society should help a man to become himself better and 
holier, just as ciyil society helps us in civilization. But in this 
great end of a Church, all Churches are now greatly defectiye, 
while all fill it, up to a certain degree, some less, others more. 
. . . . In this simple Scriptural view of the matter all is 
plain ; we were not to derive our salvation through or from the 
Church, but to be kept or strengthened in the way of salvation by 
the aid and example of our fellow- Christians, who were to be formed 
into societies for this very reason, that they might help one another, 
and not leave each man to fight his own fight alone. Bat the life 
of these societies has been long since gone : they do not help the 
individual in holiness, and this is in itself evil enough ; but it is 
monstrous that they should pretend to fetter, when they do not 

assist The Popish and Oxford view of Christianity 

is, that the Church is the mediator between Ood and the indi- 
vidual : that the Church (i.€., in their sense, the clergy) is a sort of 
chartered corporation, and that by belonging to this corporation, or 
by being attached to it, any given individual acquires such and such 
privileges. Tliis is a priestcraft, because it lays the stress, not on 
the relations of a man's heart towards Grod and Christ, as the 
Oosjwl does, but on something wholly artificial and formal, — his 
Wlonging to a certain so-called society : and thus, — whether the 
stKHoty Ih? alive or dead, — ^whether it really helps the man in good- 
ness or ui>t« — still it claims to step in and interpose itself as the 
chanuol of grace and salvation, when it certainly is not the channel 
of salvation. Wause it is visibly and notoriously no sure channel of 
graw. AMioreas. all who go straight to Christ, without thinking 
of the Churv»h. do manifestly and visibly receive grace, and have 
the seal of his JSpirit. and therefore are certainly heirs of salvation. 
Tlus» I think, applii^ to any and every Church, it being always 
tnte that the sah~ation of a man*s soul is effected by the change in 
\\\9 h^Mirt au\l life, wrought by Christ*s Spirit ; and diat bis relation 
\\^ l^\yc V\\\\t\A\ \^ ouito a thing subordinate and secondary : although, 
vrl»or>» tho rhwtvh is whal it s^hoiild be, it is so great a means 
v^r ^ir<"Hvv. that it5t Knietit;? an? of the highest value. But the 
h^^n^lNlio vxr ^tnwHVMiivvn view <kf thf? question, I can hardly treat 
^h^w^l^v ; ther\^ is s\M«ethi«g sv> monstnjuslT profime in making 
\N«v hvHixv^^l^x inhont4i(Kv Uk^» an earthly estate, to which our pedi- 
iit\s^ i* vM^r tiUv^ Anvi. rvNfcHjf, ^hat is called successioQ is exactly a 
|HHK?i^>v awvJ uv^lhi^vjt IvtUTi tikv tvatuni descent, it conveys no 
^^^vm^t Uv^lvlvrnvMc ^^\x ^ (m^ K^ tkan nalund descent ; for I mm a 
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believer in some transmitted yirtne in a good breed ; but the succes- 
sion notoriously conyeys none. So that to lay a stress upon it, is 
to make the Christian Church worse, I think, than the Jewish ; 
but the sons of God are not to be bom of bloods (i.e., of particular 
races), * nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man,' (t.e., 
after any human desire to make oat an outward and formal title of 
inheritance), * but of God,' (i.€., of Him who alone can give the 
only true title to his inheritance, — the being conformed into the 
image of his Son). I have written all this in haste as to the ex- 
pression, but not at all in haste as to the matter of it. But the 
simple point is this : Does our Lord, or do his Apostles, encourage 
the notion of salvation through the Church ; or would any human 
being ever collect such a notion from the Scriptures ? Once begin 
with tradition, and the so-called Fathers, and you get, no doubt, a 
very different view. This, the Romanists and the Oxfordists say is 
a view required to modify and add to that of the Scripture. I believe 
that because it does modify, add to, and wholly alter the view of 
the Scripture, that therefore it is altogether false and unchristian." 

He had once said that his love for any place, person, or insti- 
tution, was exactly the measure of his desire to reform them. 
Now, he loved Oxford with a deep and passionate tenderness ; 
and vehement therefore was his indignation against it, as 
being the foster-nurse of opinions, whose propagation he 
dreaded beyond expression. Canon Stanley writes : — " Nor 
were the passionate sympathies and antipathies of the exiled 
Italian poet more sharpened by conflicting feelings towards 
the ideal and actual Florence, than were those of the 
English theologian and citizen towards Oxford, the ^ ancient 
and magnificent University on the banks of the Thames,"* 
alike beloved as the scene of his early friendships, and 
longed for as the scene of his dreams of future usefulness ; 
and Oxford, the home of the Tory and High Church clergy, 
the stronghold of those tendencies in England, which seemed 
to make him their peculiar victim.^^ 

During this year he had been engaged in a translation of 
the First Epistle to the Thessalonians ; and his time was also 
much taken up with study of the Roman law, by making 
abstracts, or rather a translation, of Gains* Institutes, which 
he thought it expedient to undertake before he finished the 
subject of the Twelve Tables, which he bad already begun. 
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It tkosld km Wol mentinnrf tkit An^ the eoune of 
tiieaiim»erofl836,])r.«idMn.AnKMwcremAcUeof 
Man, sod in Irdaad. He adsured Dah&a ad its fiv-fiuned 
baj, whkfa tooristB tril ai ma]s the Bar of Na^es ; and he 
was ddi^ted with the Wickkyw Sn^ar'loa^ and '' the Bhe 
tea of Killinej Bar." Bat, nererdiekai, he fijond to his 
astonishment that the Emerald Isle " waa a rerj parched 
and dusty isle in comparison with WestmcNreland ; '' and the 
^ Three Bock McMmtain,'' he sajs, with evident letf-^iatii- 
lation, '' though beaotifiil with its granite rods and heath, 
had none of the thousand springs €i amr Looghrigg ! " It 
was the same when some one was describing to him the 
glories of bis German toor : he replied, " I hare no tempta- 
tion eren for one sommer to resign Fairfield for Drachenfeh.'' 
The Christmas of 1836 was spent according to eostom at Fox 
How, with Fairfield in front and Loogfarigg bdiind, bt the 
thorough delectation of his senses. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 



The Sparing of 1837 brought with it no small anxiety^ 
on account of the London University, of which^ as it may be 
remembered^ he had been elected Fellow in 1885. He was 
viore than ever desirous to add to the examination already 
instituted, a theological examination^ which should treat of 
essentials pnly, and dispense of course with any reference to 
those peculiar principles^ which conscientious motives^ or the 
circumstances of birth and education, lead a man to adopt or 
to maintain, as the case may be. It was objected to on the score 
of sheer impracticability ; but he believed, and justly too, that 
the differences between Christian and Christian were exag- 
gerated by those who would fain expel religion altogether 
from the educational system of those public institutions. His 
plan was to examine every candidate for a degree, in one 
of the gospels and one of the epistles out of the Greek 
Testament. He wished every man to be asked the previous 
question, — " To what denomination do you belong V and ac- 
cording to his answer, he would specially refrain from touching 
upon those points on which he, as a Churchman, disagreed 
fiv>m him. ^^I should then probably say to him aloud,*' 
continues the doctor, explaining his views on this head, '^ if 
the examination were public, ^ Now I know that you and I 
differ on such and such points, and therefore I shall not touch 
upon them ; but we have a great deal more on which we 
agree, and therefore I may ask you so and so.' " 

It is needless to say that Dr. Arnold cordially agreed with 
the principle of the University, which avowedly recognizes 
no sectarian distinctions ; but at the same time he referred 
to the University charter, w.hich expressly declares that the 
institution is founded for the advancement of *' religion and 
morality ;" and as religion, in the sense there used, can mean 
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only ChristianitY, lie saw dearly tliat some standard^ and 
not the notions of individnal examiners, must be required. 
*^ And what/' be says, " can that standard be to any Christian, 
except what he believes to be God*s revealed will V* And 
then it seemed to him, that to recognize any other standaid 
of moral truth, would be a direct renunciation of Christ as a 
master. And quoting Mr. Lieber, a writer on the American 
system of Universities, he says, '' that Christianity has so 
coloured our institutions and our literature, and has in ao 
many points modified and even dictated our laws, that no one 
can be considered as an educated man who is not acquainted 
with its authoritative documents ; and so a liberal education 
without the Scriptures must be, in any Christian country^ a 
contradiction of terms.*^ 

It appeared to him that several modes of conducting this 
desired examination were open to selection. First, in imitation 
of the University of Bonn, he thought there might be mem- 
bers of the Senate, of different denominations. Only three 
divisions would be required, viz., — The Established Churchy 
Roman Catholics, and Unitarians ; for he did not doubt but 
that orthodox dissenters, such as Independents, Baptists^ and 
the like, would readily submit to be examined by himself^ or 
by any authorized clergyman of the Church of England, as 
soon as they understood that they would not be required to 
subscribe to any liturgy or articles, but simply to bring up 
such books of the New Testament as they themselves should 
select for their examination; and when they further per- 
ceived that they were examined " as persons, whose peculiar 
points of difference were not only tolerated, but solemnly 
recognized ;' so that there would be no ground for suspicion 
on either side : of compromise on the part of the candidates, 
or of proselytism on that of the examiners. Or even less than 
this would content him : he would be satisfied that the Senate 
should require from every candidate for a degree in arts, a cer- 
tificate, duly signed by two ministers of his own tenets, shewing 
that he was thoroughly instructed in Christian knowledge, 
according to the recognized belief of his own communion; 
which, after all, would be no more than what everyyoung person 
in the Church of England receives previous to confirmation. 
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And though this plan would be greatly inferior to the one 
first mentioned^ the principles of the charter would be pre- 
served, and the grand truth of the insufficiency of any plan 
of education in a Christian country, that does not embrace 
Christian instruction, be unquestionably recognized. 

There was yet another system which might be pursued^ and 
which Dr. Arnold thought best of all, as likely to produce 
unspeakable benefits in time to come. I had better record 
his Tiews in his own words :— 

" All Protestants acknowledge the Scriptures as their common 
authority, and all desire their children to study them. Let every can- 
didate for a degree bring up, at his own choice, some one gospel and 
some one epistle in the Greek Testament. Let him declare, on 
coming before us, to what communion he belongs. We know what 
are the peculiar views entertained by him as such, and we would 
respect them most religiously. But on all common ground we might 
examine hiTn thoroughly, and how infinite would be the good of thus 
proving, by actual experience, how much more our common ground 
is than our peculiar ground. I am perfectly ready to examine to- 
morrow in any Unitarian school in England, in presence of parents 
and masters. I will not put a question that should offend, and yet 
I will give such an examination as should bring out, or prove the 
absence of what you and I should agree in considering to be Christian 
knowledge of the highest value. I speak as one who has been used 
to examine young men in the Scriptures for twenty years nearly, and 
I pledge myself to the perfect easiness of doing this. Our exami- 
nations, in fact, will carry their own security with them, if our cha- 
racters would not ; they will be public, and we should not and could 
not venture to proselytize, even if we wished it. But the very circum- 
stance of our having joined the London University at the risk of 
much odium fi*om a large part of our profession, would be a warrant 
for our entering into the spirit of the charter with perfect sincerity. 
.... . It depends wholly, as I think, on our decision on this 
point, whether our success will be a blessing or a curse to the 
country. A Christian, and yet not a sectarian University, would be 
a blessing of no common magnitude. An University that conceived 
of education, as not involving in it the principles of moral truth, 
would be an evil, I think, no less enormous. 

When he had thus stated his views, his own course was 
perfectly clear ; if the report, as to its Christian clauses, were 
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rejected, lie would not allow his name to be affixed to it, nor 
would he assist any farther in preparing a scheme of exami* 
nation, which he could not but regard as a mere evil. It 
would be the first time, he impressiyely declared^ that pnbEc 
education in England was openly smd conlessediliy imcfaria^ 
tianized for the sake of conciliating Jews or unbelievers ; 
for no earnest Christian, whatever might be his speeml views, 
would wish the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles^ and Serip' 
ture history generally, to be excluded from the reqiiired 
course of study, because different parties gave them in some 
instances different interpretations. And therefore in: this 
question he could see no persons opposed to the scheme, 
whom he or they wished to accommodate, since it was scarcely 
to be expected that many Jews, or any Mohammedans, would 
wish to share the advantages of the institution, — and on the 
other hand, he could perceive no benefits in the University, 
if it bore no mark of Christianity, that he thought worth 
preserving. 

In the summer of 1837, Dr. Arnold once nM>re undertook 
a foreign tour. He actually consented to leave his beloved 
Botha, and Loughrigg, and Fairfield for the pUins of Prance. 
He was accompanied by his wife and hi& three eldest chiMren ; 
they went by way of Dover to Rouen, Evreux and Chartres, 
ftnd then returned through Versailles and Piaris. THris little 
tour he thought he owed to the election, which, as every one 
must remember, took place during the summer of 1837, after 
the accession of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. The necessity 
of recording his vote brought him up from Westmoreland to 
Warwickshire, and it was then so near the end of the holidays 
that he felt it scarcely worth while to return northwards ; so 
the residue of his Midsummer leisure was spent in this little 
excursion through Normandy, and in the subsequent visit to 
Paris. 

He writes thus in his Journal : — 

** On Saturday last we were at our delicious Westmoreland home, 
at that dear Fox How, which I love beyond all other spots of ground 
in the world, and expatiating upon the summit of our familiar Pair- 
field. There, on a cloudless sky, we were beholding the iK>ble outline 
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of mil onr fitvonrite motmUms ; the Old Man, Wetherlam, Bow Fell, 
Seft Felly Great Gftble, the Langdale Pikes, the Pillar, Grasmoor, 
HelTellyii, Race Fell, High Street, Hill Bell ; there we saw UUee- 
water and Coniston, and oar own Windermere ; and there too we 
looked oyer a wide expanse of sea of the chiomel which divides 
England from Ireland. On Tuesday last we were at our dear 
Itugby home: seeing the long line of our battlements and our 
weU known towers backed by the huge elms of the school-field, 
which far overtopped them ; and looking on the deep shade which 
Aeae same elms, with their advanced guard of smaUer trees and 
flbrabs, were throwing over the turf of our quiet garden. And now 
on Friday morning, we are at an inn at Dover, looking out on the 
caatle and white cliffs which are so linked with a thousand recollec> 
iaaoa ; bdicdding the sea, which is the highway from all the life of 
England to all the life of Europe, and beyond there stretches out 
the dim line of darker shadow which we know to be the land of 
France. 

<< We also passed through London, with which I was once so 
familiar ; and which now I almost gaze at with the wonder of a 
stranger. That enormous city, grand beyond all other earthly 
grandeur, sublime with the subHmity of the sea or of mountains, is 
yet a place that I should be most sorry to call my home. In fact 
its greatness repels the notion of home ; it may be a palace, but it 
cannot be a home. How different from the mingled greatness and 
sweetness of our mountdn valleys ; and yet he who were strong in 
body and mind ought to desire rather, if he must do one, to spend 
all hifi life in London, than all his life in Westmoreland. For not 
yet can energy and rest be united in one, and this is not our time 
and place for rest, but energy.'' 

At the close of 1837^ he began to feel that his resignation 
of office in the London University was more than probable; 
and yet he regarded it as '^ a solemn duty^' to stand by it as 
long as he could entertain a hope of doing it real service. He 
fully and uncompromisingly admitted the apostolical caution^ 
not to do evil that good may come ; but he maintained that 
a Christian may and must bear much that is painful^ and 
associate with those whom he disapproves of^ in order to do 
good. Speaking of the University and its constitutions, he 
says : — 

** There is no avowed principle in its foundation which I think 
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wrong ; the comprehension of all Christians, you know, I think 
most right ; if more be meant, I think it most wrong ; but this is 
the very point which I am trying to bring to issue ; and though my 
fears of the issue outweigh my hopes, yet while there is any hope 
I ought not to give up the battle." 

From Fox How, in January 1838, he wrote to one of his 
old pupils, then at Oxford, proposing to see him on his journey 
southward ; and wondering, and not without good reason, at 
his preferring the Rugby fields to the country round about 
the University. Once more that well beloved Bagley Wood 
was quoted, and he asked him if he knew the little valleys that 
debouche on " the Valley of the Thames behind the Hinkseys ; 
or Horspath, nestling under Shotover; or Elsfield, on its 
green slope ; or all the variety of Cumnor Hill ; or the wider 
skirmishing ground by Beckley, Stanton St. John^s and 
Forest-hill,^' which he and the young men of his day used to 
expatiate over on whole holidays. 

At Fox How, too, he began the second volume of his 
Roman History, the first being actually in the press ; and 
delightful work he assures us he found it, when he could get 
on with it without interruption, as he could do in his quiet, 
happy Westmoreland home. He did not forget the London 
University, and all the perplexing cares with which his con- 
scientious scruples associated it ,- just before the commence- 
ment of the vacation, a four hours^ debate was held at the 
University, and a division was gained in favour of Dr. Arnold 
and his friends, with a majority of one. But the opposing 
party were determined to do battle for their ground, inch by 
inch, and step by step ; and they resolved to appeal to the 
Attorney-General, and ask his opinion whether it were 
possible to examine in the Greek Testament without a breach 
of their charter ! " A strange charter surely ,^^ he says em- 
phatically, ** for the Defender of the Faith to grant, if it for- 
bids the use of the Christian Scriptures ! ^^ 

Early in February another meeting of the Senate was 
held ; and every single member save himself was convinced 
of the necessity, by virtue of the charter, of giving the Jews 
degrees ; and so all were disposed to make an exemption in 
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thefrr favour; as to the New Testament examiriatioin ; so that 
tie eiamitiatioli could noi be saifl to be in eveiry case 
indispensable, v ■ . 

"tne result .was, that the Divinity examination was made 
altogetner voldntary, . It was not to bie restricted to, any one 
portion, of the New Tejstament, and it was to be followed by 
a certificate simply stating that the candidate had passed it ; 
and a class paper was to be added for th6se who might dis- 
tinguish themselves. Dr. Am6ld hoped and believed that 
the examination Would be so generally passed, ais' to nialce 
thos^ conspicuous who did not pass' it, and s6 it might do good, 
though it certainly failed to' maiutain the, very principle he 
"^^s so' anxibUs to establish. Still he cottsiderea thjat it saved 
the University from tne rfeproatih 6f neglecting Christianity 
aWoffether : and he resdlved not io withdraw from it, till he 

O, . .. ^f ,..t . /! V--'-, '-.'.-t- .• •'■ 

had seen something of the working of the Scriptural exami-. 
nation, and made one more effort to try and settle it on a good 
foundation. 

But, notwithstanding this pro-tempore decision', his .liiind 
was greatly disturbed. . He had little or no satisfaction in 
holdinj^ office in an institution whose views differed so: essen^ 
tially from his own, and he felt himself placed in a delicate 
and difficult position > — ... 

.. On the 17th of February, 1838, he wrote to the Bishop of 
Norwich. 

. ** . , . . The .University has i^oleinnly avowed a principle 
^0 which I am ^otallj opposed, viz., that education need not be 
connected with Christianity ; and, I dp not see .tow I can join in 
conferring a degree on those ^who, in my judgment, cannot be entitled 
to it ;' 0^ iti j^rotiouncing that to' be complete education, which' I 
believe to be no more 6o, th^n a man "vVithOut his soul' or spirit, is k 
complete iian. Besides, my continuing to belong to the Uiiiversity 
may be. ascribed to an unwillingness to offend the Government from 
interested motives ; all compHance with the powers that be, being 
apt to be ascribed to unworthy considerations. Yet again, you. will 
believe me, though Newman probably Wotdd not, When I say, that I 
reel eixceedingly unwilling tp retire on such grounds as mine,, while 
three Bishops of our Church do not feel it inconsistent with duty to 
remain in the tfniversity ; it seems v^ like presumption on my 

M 
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part, and a oomiiig forward without anthoiitj, when those who have 
aathoritj, judge diat there is no occasion for any protest. Mj 
defence most be, that the 'principle to which I so object, and 
which appears to me, to be inTolved by a continnance in the Unirer- 
sity, may not appear to others to be at stake on the present occasion ; 
that I am not professing therefore, or pretending to be more zealous 
for Christianity than other members of the Senate, but that what 
appears to me to be dangerous, appears to them to be perfectly 
innocent ; and that they naturally, therefore, think most of the good 
which the University will do, while I fear that all that good, will be 
purchased by a greater evil, and cannot, therefore, take any part in 
the good as I should wish to do, because to my apprehension it wiB 
be bought too dearly. On the whole, my leaning is towards re- 
signing ; and then I think that I ought to do it speedily, as my own 
act, and not one into which I may seem to hare been shamed by the 
remonstrances or example of others — of King's College for instance ; 
if, as seems possible, they may renounce all connection with us aflief 
our late decision." 

In the following month Dr. Arnold thought fit to offer to 
the Earl of Burlington, then Chancellor of the University of 
London, several suggestions, in consequence of a resolution 
which had been passed, but not confirmed, that the examina- 
tion should be entirely conducted through the medium of 
printed papers. While he acknowledged, firom experience, 
the value of printed papers, he knew also the advanti^es of 
a vivd voce examination, and he thought that they were far 
too great to be altogether relinquished. In the first place, 
he urged the exercise of extempore translation — ^the only 
thing in our system of education which enables a young mail 
to express himself fluently and in good language without pre- 
meditation ; — that if men are tried by written papers alone, 
the great and most valuable talent of readiness, and the very 
useful habit of retaining presence of mind, so as to be able to 
avail oneself without nervousness, of all one^s knowledge, and 
to express it at once by word of mouth, are never tried 
at all. 

Secondly. — That a vivd voce examination is unquestionably 
the best method for testing a candidate's knowledge in the 
contents of a long history^ or of a philosophical treatise. 
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Thirciy.— ^That mttdi time is savddy and with it muc^ 
wearineM and exhau^on, inasmuch as a maa caa speak mnch 
more rapidlj than he can mrite^ and the tadety of the 
exercises is a refief. 

Fourthly. — ^There is the Sclat of a mvd voce examiliaticMEi^ b;^ 
no meuis to be despised. A man^s powers are atot taken on 
trust from the examiners, but witnessed by. tka UniTersit j at 
large; and their pecidia^ charaetier seen aHicI a|^r(seiated 



Fifthty. — ^Presence of misd deserves to be eoeoutagiMi ; 
nerfonsness is a defect, whitih men feet painfiilly m miaxf 
mstanees through life. Printed papers certainly eflbctuial^ 
save a man from suffering too much from nervousness ; but 
printed papers axone^ do not encourage the excellence of 
pvesenoe of miiid^ Mi4 the iuTalual^e power of making one^s 
kMwledge available at the right moBK^ty ani totbe utaoat 
extent. 

And sixthly .-«--To suppose that an exact judgment of a man 
cannot be formed by a vivd voce examination is an erroneous 
suppositicm. All who have had much experience on this 
method, are assured that, combined with printed questions^ it is 
perfectly satjsfictory ; and either system practised exclusively 
does biit half try the men, as each caUs forth faculties whic^ 
the other cannot reach. 

These considerations are given very nearly in the doctor's 
own words ; they are in fact an abridgment of the somewhat 
lengthy epistle addressed to the Chancellor on this sutnect ; 
and which he wrote^ because he would be eompefled to absent 
himself from the coming meetings of the University. 

In May, the first volume of Dr. Arnolds Roman History 
made its appearance, and he wrote to his friend Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, bespeaking his congratulations on the termination 
of one part of his labours. He told him at the same time, 
that his object in publishing it in separate volumes was, 
that he might profit by the sensible criticisms on the first, and 
sudi he hoped he should have; pledging himself to receive 
them with thankfiilness. 

In the same letter he referred to the London University, 
in which he had no pleasure in- remaining, but yet felt im- 

M 2 
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jpeikd to abide hj it io the tctj Isst inoiBeat. It madef liim^ 
BCfwefeTf cKng tbe nore kmn^^ to Bugbj, wliere he aeemed 
to baTe^ in praicipie at least, wkit he laost Kked aad desmdy 
— ^^^ a place neither like the UnivenirT of London^ nor jei 
Kke Oxford/' 

In Janey he again addressed the Bishop of Xorwich, express^ 
iBg hi* fear that, from sjmptoms wlneh he was not alow to^ 
dfsceniy their Seriptcffal examination wonld prore a practical 
failure. He could not bring himself to beliere that the* 
London Univeititj, thon^ Chrisdaii in aU ifs in^Bmhial 
branches^ ooold be considered in its pnbhe capacitj a Ghris^ 
tian institation^ and^ thereforey hef fAt it Ms dnt]r to withditew' 
^rom it. 

*'To s^ % hop^ for thkf n^ riiftrersifr,"^ he' wfited,- *^*^thM 
ttrnfttaUidi h (Aie' tk the greatest di^ppointmen^ I hare ev^t m6!f 
'With, But I cannot be reconciled to sach a total absence' of id^ 
confession of the Lord Jesfisy and sock a totat neglect of the com- 
xnand to do all things in his name, as seems to me to be hopelessly 
involved in the constitution of our University. 

*/ As to the mariner of my resignation, I would fain dp it in* <he 
quietest manner possible, consistent with fhe simple dectariEi^on ot 
the reasons wfiich has lea riie to it'. I suppose that' £he' proper way 
Motdd be to wriiie & short letter to the ChaAc^UOr. " 



Dttring his snmmer so^dium at Fox How^ he' read the first 
volume of the first part of " Froude's Remahis/ ' an^id he plainly 
and broadfy declared th^ he thought its predomiosant c^arao^ 
tcr was ^^extraordinAry im^udetice V' A»d he adds : — "I never 
saw a ftiore remarkable instance (^ that qusdity, than tbe Way 
in whiteh he, a youn^ man, and a clergyman of the Church 
of England, reviles all those persons whom the accordant; 
voice of that Church, without distinction of pafrty, has a^eed 
to honour, even perhaps with- an excess of admiration.'^ 

In th^- Autumn his h^rt was cheered by the society of hid 
most highly valued frienfd. Chevalier Bunsen, who, with his 
wife and son Henry, visited 6im at Rugby; and he found, as he 
himself ^xpVess^d it,>'^ that the impression of his extraordinairy 
exeeU)6nce had' Bbt- deceived him>> — that the reality even sur* 
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passed the recollection of what he had been eleven years 
uefore.'' 

In Jfpvember, 1888, he tendered his resignation of his 
fellowship in the University Qf LQn4pn, and he ^ddressp^ tUe 
fpUpwing letter j;p th^ Earl of Buylington :^— 

** It is with the greatest regret that, after the fullest and fairest 
dehberation which I have been able to give to the subject, I feel 
myself obliged to resign my Fellowship in the University of London. 

" The constitution of the University seems now to be fixed, and 
it has either begun to work, or will soon do so. After the full 
discussion given to the question, in which I had the misfortune to 
differ from the majority of the Senate, I felt that it would be 
unbecoming to agitate the matter again, and it only remained for 
me to consider whether the institution of a voluntary examination in 
theology would satisfy, either practically or in theory, those principles 
which appeared to me to be indispensable. 

'* I did not wish to decide this point hastily ; but, after the fullest 
consideration and enquiry, I am led to the conclusion that the 
voluntary examination will not be satisfactory. Practically, I fear 
it will n(5t; because the members of King's College will not be 
encouraged by their own authorities, so far as I can learn, to subject 
themselves to it ; and the members of the University College may be 
supposed, according to the principles of their own society, to be averse 
to it altogether. But even, if it were to answer practically better than 
I fear it will do, still it does not satisfy the great principle, that 
Christianity should be the base of all public education in this country. 
Whereas with us it would be no essential part of our system, but 
merely a branch of knowledge which any man might pursue if he 
hked, but which he might also if he liked, wholly neglect, without 
forfeiting his claim, according to our estimate, to the title of a 
completely educated man. 

'' And further, as it appeared, I think, to the majority of the 
Senate, that the terms of our charter positively forbade that which, 
in my judgment, is indispensable ; and as there is a painfulness in 
even appearing to dispute the very law under which our University 
exists, there seems to me an additional reason why, disapproving as 
I do very strongly, of that which is held to be the main principle 
of our charter, I should withdraw myself from the University 
altogether. 

'' I trust I need not assure your Lordship, or the Senate, that I am 
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resigning my Fellowship from no fleu^ons or disappointed feelings 
or from any personal motive whatever. Most sincerely shall t 
rejoice if the University does in practice promote the great interests 
to which the principle appears to me to he injnrioas. Most glad 
shall I he if those whose affection to &ose interests is, I well know^ 
quite as sincere and lively as mine, shall be found to hire jndged of 
their danger more truly, as well as more favoxu^bly." 
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Wiivlra niihiinvnS. bam. itit SesBte Cif tbe ITniitddi. cauBC 

jndice ranrtriri agmJicMg Mm br "At pnbbeadCMMi of fab pmpfakt 
OB Cknck Kc&nn ^rms skfvli- Aria^ &^wr; hb iiM)dTi» 
begi IB he teaer aMuupi i f h oAd : mmI fais indiKiMe. botfa adt 
Bngbr and dbevfacsc vxi wwJcaiiig:, and de^enbig con- 
tunaJhr. Hcl 4b Lh side, bad iA keeslr the seme of isicdak- 
lion, aad tfae vneniMs of the oonliidt in vfakfa fae had beoi 
flo lan^ cmgaod : and perliapti he now determined to d veil 
more upon those ipral tmths. and nndupoted pmnts. in 
which othcn agreed with hinu ud less on those specialities 
wfaidi fWiBfd so oonssamtlr to proToke demonstrations oi 
hostilitj. 

His Thocrdadcs was at this time parsing throogh a second 
edition, and dming the reiiskm which it underwent, previous 
to puhliGation, he erased all the pcditical allusions in the 
notes ; '* BOt,^ he said, ^ «s aUiorring the erik against 
which ther were directed less now than I did fonuerlr, but 
becaoae we hare been all of us tao^ht^ br the lessons of the 
last nine rears, that, in pc^tical matters nKoe espcciallT, mo- 
deration and oomprehensiTeness df views are the gnemtest 



He b^an now to express a wish, which he h^ long enter- 
tained, iSiMt the order of Deacons shonld be neistH>vx^(l : — 
restored acccnding to their anciont constitution, as an order 
not merely nominal, but living, active^ and distinctite« 

In FebmaiT, 1839, he wrote : — 

" I win neither write nor talk, if I can help it> <tj^wft#l Xtnrmamsmj 
hat for that true Chnrcb and Christianitr. which all kinds of evil, 
each in its appointed time, have combined to corrupt and destroy. 
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It seems to me that a great point might be gained by urging the 
restoration of the order of Deacons, which has been long, quoad 
the reality, dead. In large towns many worthy men might be 
fomid able and willing to undertake this office out of pure love, if it 
were understood to be, not nepessafily ^ step to the Presbyterial 
order, — not at all compatible with lay callings. You would get an 
immense gain, by a great extension of the Church, — by a softening 
down that pestilent distincibibii between clergy and laity, which is so 
closely linked with the priestcraft system, and the actual benefits, 
temporal and spiritual, which such an additional number of imhis- 
terg would ensure to the whole Christian congregation. And I be- 
-lieye th.9.t tbi^ proposal inyolves in it nothing wMch ought to shock 
eyen ^ Newmanite. The C^noi^ Law, I thipk, m^es a very wide 
distinction between the Deacgiji ?ind the Presbyter ; the P^acpn 
according to it, is hall a layman, and Qould return at any tinje to ^ 
lay condition altogether ;" and I suppcjs,^ no one is so mad ^ jbp 
maintain that a ipinister abstaining from all secular callings is ^ 
matter* of necessi1:y, seeing that St. Paul carried on his trade of 
teril-mak'er even when he was' an Apostle. Of coiirse, the Ordinaj 
tion Service might remain jiist as it is; for, in fact, no alteration 
in the law is needed, — it is only an alteration in certain customs, 
which have long prevailed, but which have really no authority. "It 
would be worth while, I think, to consult the Canon Law, and our 
pwn Ecclesiastical Law, so far as we have any, mth regard to the 
order of Deacons. I have long thought that some plan of this sort 
might be the small end of the wedge, by which Antichrist might 
hereafter be burst asunder, like the Dragon of Bel's temple." 

And in a letter to an old pupil, pu thq subject of qrdiantion, 
writte;^ a few months J3,fterwards, he says ;— " You arip en- 
tering on ^n office extinct in all but name. If it cbiild be 
revived in power, it would be one of the greatest blessings 
that could be conferrjsd on the Chiirch. I ^ish ypu WQiJd 

talk to about this ; and if ^ book on this point coul^ be 

got up between ps, 1 think it wpul4 excite po pneuce^ igid 
might lead to very great good. ... " 

The idea thus thrown out has never bepn res{]Qnded to ; 
but the institution of Scripture Readers by the Pastoral Aid 
Society, may perhaps be regarded as a yery decided step in 
the rigbt direction ; though these paid agents of the Society 
are not invested with the privileges^ and not leg^xded in thi^ 
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light which Dr. Arnold would have accorded to the restored 
order of Deacons. 

In March, 1839, he received a letter from Sir John 
Franklin, then Governor of Van Diemen^s Lan^, and en- 
closing one from the Colonial Office, asking him to recopa- 
mend some man as Head Master ojF a great school, which it 
was intended to establish in that colony ou a very high 3cale^ 
in the hope of its becoming hereaifter a College qr XJniyer^ 
sity for that part of the world. For this pqst he believed qne 
of his former pupils to be eminently qualified, and he strongly 
urged Him to undertake a sphere of labour, where, under 
God's blessing, he would probably become the instrument of 
good to thousands. 

The young man was subsequently prevailed upon to offer 
himself for this great and important work, and in the Autumn 
of the same year he proceeded to his far-off sphere of labour. 

Mr. Gell has himself recorded their last interview, jn a 
most beautiful letter, addressed to Mrs. Arnold, after her 
husband's decease. He says : — 

^* He rose early and spent the last hour with me before we sepa- 
rated for ever ; he to his school- work and I to my journey h6re. 
We were in the dining-room, and I well remember the autumnal 
dawn — ^it was calm and overcast, and so impressed itself on my 
memory, because it agreed with the more than usual quietness ; the 
few words of counsel, which still serve me from time' to time ; the 
manner in which the commonest kindnesses were offered to one soon 
to be out of their reach for ever ; the promise of support throi|g}^ 
evil fortune or good, in few words once repeated, exceeded my 
largest deserts ; and then the earnest blessing and farewell from 
lips never again to open in my hearing. His countenance, and 
manner, and cjress— his l^ancj^ and every moven^ent, ar^ all bpfpre me 
now more clearly than any picture : and yoyi "yvill ]inderstand full 
well how a quiet scene like this has an impressiyeness unriyallea 
by the greatest excitements. The uncertain consciousness that this 
parting might be the last hiing about it at the time ; and preserved 
the recollection of it, till now that the sad certainty gives a new 
importance to the shghtest particular.-' 

Some* portiops of a letter, written by Dr. Arnold to Mr. 
Gell \tx the Spring of 1840, had better be inserted here, a^ 
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J^/r.ii/ tbui v*;*/^ 3H% a% OLfcET of lET readere vili "«I1 
s*u.*ii,*yt^ ^ ^i,jt.§\,tui war *ii:i5-jf deep roo* and sriz^aiiiig its 
¥-U*/hy hi A ^i9.n'/t:iOfik Jxjfltj<::jr>iA ill over ZmrlEiid The 
wi <^U:fu '//•j//i;<:ii »<;i<; i'^hui'jvjxWy dUturbei and the citiiens 
«/f iint^vA W4 #<; h/'XuiLlly nfr^id fji a repetition of the outrages 
of I ^'i't 1 It IhnmiiyUam, i\n: moh proceeded to open violence, 
itiiti Ml i'tif f/i tii.vt'jul Itotihtiit in the Bull Biug which were 
fjiilijjj»|iily iU'.Hiioy*u\ ; ;ui<J in other partH of the kingdom the 
pi:jM'iiiihi4'. j;ortio/i of the c/ttamnnity were kept in a oontinoal 
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itate of anxiety and apprehension. Dr. Arnold refers to these 
4iciturbance8 in a letter written aboat this tidie (May, 1839) 
to Sir T. Pasley, fai^ friend and ne^boitr tii mstnio^eknd. 
He wriles thiis : — 

**.... The state of affairs is not inviting, and I rejoice 
Ihat we take in no daily paper. It is more painthl than enough to 
lead of evils whieh one can toother oare nor palHate. Thie real evil 
Vhich is at the bottom o{ the Chartist agitation is^ I believe, too deep 
for any human remedy, unless the nation were possessed with a 
spirit of wisdom and of goodness, isnch as I fear will never be granted 
to jLS affcer we have for so many centimes neglected the means which 
we have had. So far from finding it hard to believe that repentance 
can be ever too late, my only wonder is that it should ever be 
otherwise than too late ; so mstantaneous and so lasting are the 
eohseqnences of any evil once committed. I find it very hard to 
hinder my sense of this from quite oppressing me, ind making me 
forget the many blessings of my own domestic cohdilaon." 

A few weeks after this, we find him going up to Oxford for 
a single day to the Commemoration, that he might have the 
delight of seeing his friends Wordsworth and Bunsen receive 
their degrees ; and he loved ever afterwards to revert to the 
scene of excitenient, and the reiterated thunders of applause 
with which the name of Wordsworth, once a by-word in the 
University, was greeted in the theatre by under-graduatefe 
and masters of arts alike. He refers to this visit in a letter 
to the Bev. George Cornish ; and in the same letter we find 
further expression of his conviction of rough colonial life 
being highly conducive to the strengthening, and bettering of 
the youthful character in general. His remarks on this head 
are worthy of note : — 

" . . . . As I believe that the English Universities are the 
best places in the world for those who can profit by them, so I think 
for the idle and self-indulgent they are about the very worst; 
and I would far rather send a boy to Van Diemen's Land, where 
he must work for his bread, than send him to Oxford, to live in 
luxury, without any desire in his mind to avail himself of his 
advantages. Childishness in boys, even of good abilities, seems to 
me to be a growing fault, and I do not know to what to ascribe it, 
except to ^e great number of exciting books of amusement, like 
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Pickwick and Nickleby, Bentley^s Magazine, &c. These completely 
satisfy ^11 jth^ intelleibjtual appetite of a boy, wbidi ia rarely yeiy 
voraciou3; and kay^ ^n^ t^l^flj P.^lJ!s4j ftot ^Qnly fpr bU regular ?yo A, 
whici I could well excuse in comparison ; but for gopd Uteraturg qf 
all sorts, even for history and for poetry." 

In July; pr. ^J^nold agai^ paid ^ vi^it to the Continent. 
He was much delighted with tKe Sopth of France ; but he saw 
little of Italy, travelling only from Nice to Turin by the Ooi 
di Tenda. Still, as he said, he had the satisfaction of setting 
foot once more on Italian soil, though it was but in a mere 
corner of the peninsula^ and though the great droifght had 
so spoiled everything, and the Alps themselves, that, seen in 
a clear morning from the precincts of Turin, they exhibited 
little more than a few patches of snow on their sumi:][iii^ ; the 
effect of a long range of snowy peaks beii^g copap^ptpiy gone. 

He was much struck with wjiat |ie jiesignated "the 
Spanish-like character of the country between Aries and 
Aix ;^' and as he looked out on the street at Salon, " where a 
fountain was playing under a grove of palm-tre^s, and the 
population were all in felt hats, grave and quiet, and their 
iProven9al language sounding much more like Spanish than 
French,"' he thought of the old days when he used to read 
Southey's raptures about Spain and the Spaniards. The 
South of France, he averred, put him into the best bodily 
condition in which he could almost ever remember to have 
been, and he returned to his work at Rugby with even more 
than his ordinary vigour and elasticity of mind and spirits. 

A few extracts from his journal cannot fail to be interesting, 
as they convey his exact impressions in his own language, 
and with a force which no mere relation could in any way 
approach tp fr— 

" Paris, July Uih, 1889. 
f,f . . . . But really, when we went out on these leads, and 
looked down on the whole mass of the trees of the Tuilleries garden, 
forming a luxuriant green bed belo^y^ us, and saw over them the 
gilded dome of the Invalides, and the mass of the TuiDeries, and 
the rows of prange-trees, and the people sitting at their ease 
amongst them, and the hne of the street not vanishing, as in 
London, in a thick cloud of smoke or fog, but with the white houses 
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V f^r as the eye could reacti distirict on the sky, and that sky just 
ift the western line of the street^ one blaze of gold from the setting 
ftoL J not a jfeak. watery sun, but one so mighty that his setting waiS 
Eke the death of a Gaetsar or a Napoleon — of one mighty for good 
and for evil — of one to be worshipped by ignorant men, either as 
Qod Of demx)n, — otoe hardly knew whether to rejoice or to grieve at 
)^ departure; When we saw all this,- we could not but feel that 
Pans is fall of l^e most poetical beauty." 

" Cosne; July 16th, 1839. 
. " . . . .' .' The wide landscape under this bright sky 
looks more th^n joyous', and the" dun itf his tih6bstructed cours^ is 
truly ^ian-i-like. Here one can' understand how men catne i() 
woMhiJ the sun, and l!o depict him with images 6f power aiid 
beanrty, aortal with his resistless' arrows,- yet the sourcie' of life and 
"Sght: And yet feeling,- as none can feel more strongly, the' evils 
qf th'e state of Engla'nd, yet 6ne cannot but see also' that the 
Englishf i^e a gredter people than these, mote like, that is, one o^ 
Ifce ch6sen peof te' of history, who are appoi'rrted to do a ^eat work 
for mai&ind. We ate 6vcr-bustling ; Mt there is less activity. here, 
wi&oui mfore repose. Bti=l!, hoi^ever, '^it is' n6t\ expedient (doubt- 
less f and have notwe failed t6 iAiprove the wonderftil taleAts which 
leave been given ta ufe? 

"Aries, July 20th, 1839. 
"We have jiist been walking round this town, after having first 
fceen down to' the Rhone and had, a bathe in him, which, as wp had 
(See'A*. s6' much of him, was, I thought, only a proper compliment 

to hi^iv •••,•••. 

*'* We. are now between the. Lion d'Or and Salon, on the fam,ous 
Plaiiie de" Graie, or Plain of Sfones, one vast mas§ of pebbles, which 
66vef lite country lof several leagues, and reduce it to utter barren- 
ness. . . .,.,.. We are now in th,e midst .of thi^. plaiQ of 
stones'; tittei* desolation on every side ; the magnificent line of the 
Alpiiies, as ftiey are called, or' troven9e mountains, stretching on 
otir left;'. and on our fight, close along by the roadside, runs, iull 
an<f fresh and lively, a stream of water, , one , of the channels of 
imgation brought from tlie ])urance, and truly giving life to the 
fhjTsty land. *'Ile maketh the wilde^^ess a running water,' might 
Be said truly o^tTiis life in the midst of death.- Here are two houses 
just built by the roadside, and opposite to them a little patch of 
ground jnst verdured, surrounded by a little belt of cypresses and 
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willows ; now agm, all is desolate, all but iske living stream on otff 
right, and some sheep wandering on the left amidist the stones, and 
iiying one sees not how. "Mie snn has jnst set oyer this rast plain 
just as at sea. Beeds and yellow thistles fringe the stream." 

" fxmt abo>re d|t. Oergofia, August Snd, 1889. 
'^ . . . . I am come out alone, my dearest, to this sp0^ 
the point almost of our own view, to see the morning sun on MonI 
Blanc, and on the lake, and to look with more, I trust, than out- 
ward eyes on this glorious scene. It is overpowering, like all other 
intense beauty, if you dwell upop it ; but I contrast it immediately 
with our Rugby hprizon, and our life of duty there, Mxd our ckmc^ 
sky of England — clouded socially, alas ! far more dai^dy tiiaa 
physically. But beauti^ as this is, and peaceM, may I never 
breathe a wish to retire hither, even with yon and our darlings, if 
it were possible ; but may I be strengthened to labour and to dfi 
and to suffer in our beloved country and Churchy a^d tp^ give nsf 
life, if so called upon, for Christ's ca.use and for them. And if, as 
I trust it will, this rambling, and this beauty of nature in foreign 
lands, shall have strengthened me for my work at home, ikem W6 
may both rejoice that we have had this little parting. And now I 
turn away from the Alps, and from the south, and may Qod speed 
us to one another, and bless us and ours, in Him and m luB Stm^ 
now and for ever." 

"August 4th^ 1639. 

" It is curious to observe how nations n^ p 

. similar course with each other. We are now on a new road, n^ade 
by some private speculators, "fcith a toll on it, and they laud it mnc^ 
as an improvement. And such it is really ; yet it is quita like 
* Bit and Bit'* at Whitemoss, for it goes over a lower part of th9 
hill, instead of keeping the valley ; so that forty years hence we 
may have * Radical Reform' in the shape of a road quite in th^ 
valley ; and then come railroads by steam, and then, perhaps, rail- 
roads by air, or some other farther improvement. And qtUs finis? 
That we cannot tell ; and we have great need I know to strengthen 
our moral legs, seeing that our physical legs are getiang such great 
furtherances to their speed. But still, do not check eitheri hut 
advance both ; for though one may advance without the other, yet 
one cannot be checked without the other, because to check thfi 
development of any of our powers is in itself sinftd." 

* Names wMflh he playfully gave to two roads between Bydal and QraBiOiro. 
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of popoktiaii ami prnpercy .' .VulI it Oil Ku^Uml |'i-uih. a^ \*\\i 
Fxaace ptnidhtfil in dii^ drsc Rifvoluci>>ii. Ivc uo uiau U^*y^'i u* i>\-\'^ 
«ren.si£an>^|Tiali.'i^st "t lnizu«.'<liaco orimo aiul tuiM-i),ii Nom lu.-lautl 
wgdna up in ita riom. 'sUi.'h as N^w Fruiuv lum is. h PKI |.u..l.tii.t 
pox^. diere perisiitfs. not a m«^ro awurM-U thiu^, ->u\li an >tai iln' 
tjStem, of Old Franc«. whioh had dU'd iii\\ardl\ t\> hII ^t^>d l»iu-. It. 
fore the axe wai^laid co its mot, — but tlu*iv (•fiiTthivi tlu-. lux^i ui (Im^ 
sad noble Ii& which the wi>rld ha<> t?vcr yvt mvii, \^\\\k\x ii mutlr. uti 
wkolesomely of past and pr^s«;ut, so chat tho cviiluiu'i ul l<:4u',)i..|| 
UstofTT are truly ' bi.»und each to each hv iiutiirul pirtv ' N>*«^ (<• dt- 
itroT 90 great a life mast be au utterly uhl>lc.NM*d (hiu^. hem ^vldt li 
tiiere con come onlv evil. .Vnd would Kn^'luud, suiU \\\m di.ii.M. iti.tuK 
fectoring and labouring (H^puUtiou, with hn- uiuitiu liinii-. mikI 
her intense activitY, — ever Ih» brought tiii«i u niutn ldii> Ih.ii i.l .i»;ii 
cnlttoml France, with her peasant proprti-turn ! Nti t hum. mi. m Mi>.ii,.tii 
of Dun conld imagine the evil of a di'Mi-urtiuii ul mii )iii..ii.iii .if .kti im 
in England; wherefore may (itul y^'xwi wn tiia hjiiiil d iti.»l<iiii .m't 
power and goodness, to mould it into a hiipjiy m.i Miilmii i. ^iiii Mm. 
fdtnre as it is already with tho pnil ; (u trui h (tu. llli. Mutt |.i in li 

to communicate itself to the dead rlniiriiU mi •mid il . Im (MiIi ilcf 

are taken into the living body, and puilaKu ul ilo lili., ilo.f .,ii| u, 
evitably make it partake of tlu^ir drulli. And ipm* iiMiy lii.l i.iMid 
that I may be restored Kufrly t«) llml. Mnpliinil h. mh.ic. ., uh*! Ilnd 
I may labour to promote Iht >?ihiiI. 'U j.iiiy ii.i ||,,.' j„ „..,. ■,{ 
Jerusalem — ^peace bo within thy wulU, iiml |.li.iih.iH(.:tii..:.i ..ill, in li,^ 
palaces.* 

"Adieu, dearest wife, and nmy ili,i\ |,|i ...i u., |,i,i|, i,.,„ ,,,,.) |.., 
ever 1 " 

The benefit of thiM coiiUtiitnial louf |,i; M.hiinj.d l|ff</M.j|fi/ifl 
the whole half-year; ho rnurli ttu, Und to. Unthtttnn-ii^ i\i 
dared^ when the time earn*; fui iUi. ij«m«iI t'^tn^httnH *»h»4ht*n 
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tLaT bt" did not ffd entitled to the rest^ because^ notwith- 
stxD^nj: the exanmiRTicm&, he was perfectly nntired by his 
jasa irark. He arnTed at Sngby from London in the after- 
DiVMH cJ the day an which the school opened^ and on reacfaine 
the MJiticm, found lus idfe and all her party just returned 
from Fox How, There was a very large admission of new 
K>T^ larcer than he erer iranembered since he had been tit 
Kx^by. *> thai the sehvxil ww now full. 

In S^piembier, he wix^te to Sir T. Pasley, saying that he 
was in want of a master, and should want another at CKristm'as^ 
bnt €s>nld not hear of a man to suit him. And then he 
eontinned : — 

'' Wi» art^ alsji> in ahnc^i eqxial distress fca* a pony for my wife'^ 
aii^) ihriv* ivv\'wv w*iiT a nov raiion of qoaKties,-— that he shoold be 
WTV ^u)aIl. YfTv QtaeT, Tt^TT smv-fvK^od. and able to walk more than' 
IvniT uii^'s an h\.^\ir. If vvva hear of any such marvel of a( pony m 
y\»UT iirtci;':ourhvvvi, I Tr.vali ihankfnliy be at the expiense of its 
irau^i fi\^ni iho IsJe ^^f M*n to Ruirby : for to be without a pony 
tv^r im witV, iuTer:Vi\*si wnh our daily comfort more than almost any 
c-JXicrual iiKVUveuieiKv oc^uld do." 

He visiteil Birmingham twice durin&r the meeting of the 
Briiiah Ass^x4a!ion« and attached particular interest' to' the 
gt\J\Miieal di:!&cu*sions ; especially noting the feet that Mur- 
ohisoi\ i\mvini>e\l Greenousrh and Pe le Beche, on the spot, 
that they must recvMour all their geolo^cal maps. . 

In a letter which he wrote in the September of this yemr to 
J, li. Hivikyn** Esq., a former pupil, there occur many valu- 
able obseifvations respectina: the study of the Scriptures, 
which, though too lengthy to be inserted verbatim in a work 
of this nature, are yet far too important to be alto^thei^ 
omitted. Where all is so rich and sound it is difficult to make 
the selection, and therefore some allowances must be made 
if the extracts are in any way abrupt and disjointed. 

** Knowledge of the Scriptures seems to consist in two things, so 
essentially united, however, that I scarcely like to separate them even 
in thought; the one I will call the knowledge of the contents of the 
Scriptures in themselves ; the other the knowledge of their applica- 
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lion: to OS, and to our times and emmni6tances« Beally and trulj I 
believe that tW one of tkem cannot exiet in any perfection without 
the other. Of course we cannot apply the Scriptures- properly with- 
out knowing them ; and to know tiiemi a»erely as an^ ancient book, 
without understanding how to i^ply them,. appem^S' to me to be 
ignorance rather than knowledge. But still in thought we can 
separate the two,, and eadi also requires m some measure a> different 
line of study. 

' ' The intellectual means of acquiring a knowledge of the Scriptures 
in, themselyes^ are, I suppose, philology^ antiquities, and ancient 
histoiy ; but the^ means of acquiring the knowledge of their right 
apphcatixm are far more- complex in their dbaracter,, and it is pre- 
cisely here, as I think,, that the conmion course of theological study 
is so exceedingly narrow, and therefore the mistakes ccnnmitted in 
the application^ of the Scriptures, are, as it seems to me, so frequent 
and so mischieyous. . .. . « There are: two states of the 
human race which we want to understand thoroughly ; the state 
when the New Testament was written, and our own state. And our 
own state is so connected with, and dependant on the past, that in 
order to understand it thoroughly, we must go backwards into past 
ages ; and thus, in fact, we are obliged to go back till we connect 
our own. time with the first century^ and in many points, with cen- 
turies yet more remote. You will say, then, in another sense from 
what St. Paid said it, ' Who is sufficient for these things ? ' and I 
answer, ' No man.' But, notwithstanding, it is well to have a good 
model before^ us, aithough our imitation of it will fall &r short of it. 
But you say. How does all this edift ? And this is a matter which 
I think it very desirable to understand clearly. 

" K death, were immediately before us,? — say that the cholera 
was in a man's parish, and numbers were dying daily, — ^it is mani- 
fest that our duties, — our preparation for another life by conforming 
ourselves to God's will respecting us in this life, — ^would become 
exceedingly simple. To preach the Gk)spel, i.e., to lead men's 
faith to Christ as their Saviour, by his death and resurrection ; to be 
earnest in practical kindness ;. to clear one^s heart of all enmities 
and evil passions ; this would be a man's work, and this only ; his 
reading would, I suppose, be limited then to such parts of the 
Scriptures as were directly strengthening to his faith and hope and 
charity, to works of prayers and hymns, and to such practical 
instructions as might be within his reach as to the treatment of the 
prevailing disease. 

" Now, can we say that in ordinary life our duties can be made 

N 
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thus simple ? Are there not, then, matters of this life which must 
be attended to ? Are there not many questions would press upon 
us, in which we must act and advise, besides the simple direct pre- 
paration for death ? And, it being God's will that we should have 
to act and advise in these things, and our service to Him and to 
his Church necessarily requiring them, is it right to say that the 
knowledge which shall teach us how to act and advise rightly with 
respect to them is not edifying ? 

** But may not a man say, * I wish to be in the ministry, but I do 
not feel an inclination for a long course of reading ; my tastes, and I 
think my duties, lead me another way ? ' This may be said, I think, 
very justly. A man may do immense good with nothing more than 
an unlearned familiarity with the Scriptures, with sound practical 
sense and activity, taking part in all the business of his parish, and 
devoting himself to intercourse with men rather than with books. 
I honour such men in the highest degree, and think that they are 
among the most valuable ministers that the Church possesses. A 
man's reading in this case is of a miscellaneous character, consisting, 
besides the Bible and such books as are properly devotional, of such 
books as chance throws in his way, or the particular concerns of his 
parish may lead him to take an interest in. And though he may 
not be a learned man, he may be that which is far better than mere 
learning, — a wise man and a good man. 

** All that I would entreat of every man with whom I had any 
influence is, that if he read at all in the sense of studying, — ^he 
should read widely and comprehensively ; that he should not read 
exclusively or principally what is called Divinity. Learning, as it 
is called, of this sort, — when not properly mixed with that com- 
prehensive study which alone deserves the name, — ^is, I am satisfied, 
an actual mischief to a man's mind ; it impairs his simple common 
sense, and gives him no wisdom. It makes him narrow-minded, 
and fills him with absurdities ; and while he is grievously igno- 
rant, it makes him consider himself a great divine. Let a man read 
nothing, if he will, except his Bible and Prayer-book, and the 
chance reading of the day ; but let him not, if he values the power 
of seeing truth and judging soundly, let him not read exclusively 
or predominantly the works of those who are called divines, whether 
they be those of the first four centuries, or those of the sixteenth, 
or those of the eighteenth or seventeenth. 

** With regard to the Fathers, as they are called, I would advise 
those who have time, to read them deeply ; those who have less 
time to read at least parts of them ; but in all cases preserve the 
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proportions of your reading. Bead, along with the Fathers, the 
writings of men of other times, and of different powers of mind. 
Keep your view of men and things extensive, and depend upon 
it that a mixed knowledge is not a superficial one ; — as far as it 
goes, the views that it gives are true : but he, who reads deeply 
in one class of writers only, gets views which are almost sure to> 
be perverted, and which are not only narrow but false. Adjust 
your proposed amount of reading to your time and inclination — 
this is perfectly free to every man ; but, whether that amount be 
large or small, let it be varied in its kind, and widely varied. If I 
have a confident opinion on any one point connected with the im- 
provement of the human mind, it is on this. I have now given you 
the principles which I believe to be true with respect to a clergyman's 
rea(fing." 

During this year (1839) Dr. Arnold contributed articles^ 
principally on Chartism, to the " Hertford Reformer/' He 
likewise published a Lecture on the Divisions of Knowledge, 
which was delivered in 1838, before the Mechanics' Institute 
at Bugby. He was also much occupied with the second 
edition of Thucydides, which of course retarded the progress 
of the Koman History. In the meantime, however, the 
second edition of the first volume, published in 1838, was 
going through the press. 

At the close of the year he received a request from some 
person for a subscription for a new church, which he refused \ 
but expressed his willingness to subscribe towards the en- 
dowment fund. He thought the right plan was always to 
raise funds for the clergyman, and to procure for him a 
definitely marked district ; and, the real Church being thus 
founded, Divine service could be performed in any building 
licensed for the purpose, till the zeal and munificence of the 
congregation led them in due time, to erect a far more orna- 
mental building, than any which could ever be raised by public 
subscription. 

The letter in which he expressed these views was dated 
from Fox How, whither he had as usual retired at the close 
of the school half-year. And as usual he thoroughly enjoyed 
the peace and retirement of his lovely northern home, so 
great a contrast to the bustle and work and inevitable pub- 
licity of his Rugby life. 

N 2 
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" Meanwhile here/' he wrote, " as usual we seem to be 
in another worlds for the quietness of the valleys^ and the 
comparatiTe comfort and independence of this population, are 
a delightftil contrast to what one finds almost everywhere else. 
We have had heavy rains^ and a flood, but now both are gone, 
and the weather is beautiful, and the country most magnifi- 
cent — snow on all the high hills^ but none on the low hilis^ 
or in the valleys/' 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

OUTEE-HEA. 

CaluJjY and peacefully the wintiy weeks of the Christmas 
vacation passed away. With the solemn beauty of the 
valley^ and the lovely grandeur of its encircling mountains 
round about him, Dr. Arnold rejoiced in the tranquillitv of 
the season, and braced his mind anew for the eoming toil at 
the Eugby duties. On one occasion he wrote to his Mend 
Mr. Hearn, and told him how, on the preceding night, 
they had all been out on the gravel walk, watching the 
northern lights, which he had never seen so beautiful; and 
how the sky in the north behind the mountains was aU of a 
silvery light, while in other parts it was as dark as usual, and 
all set with stars ; and how, from the masses of light, shot 
upwards to the zenith quivering pulses and fleeces of radi- 
ance, tiQ they died far away in the South. And when the 
vacation terminated, and the time came to leave Fox How, he 
confessed to feeling rather sad at seeing th6 preparations for 
departure ; " for," said he, '^ it is like going out of a very quiet 
cove into a very rough sea, and I am every yesu: approaching 
nearer to that time of life when rest is more welcome than 
exertion;^' but then he subjoins, with that sound and health- 
ful tone that redeems from the slightest shadow of morbid 
sentimentalism his occasional pensive tendencies ; — '^ Yet, 
when I think of what is at stake on that rough «ea, I feel 
that I have no right to lie in harbour idly ; and indeed, I do 
yearn, more than I can say, to be able to render some services 
where service is so greatly needed. It is when I indulge such 
wishes most keenly, and only then, that strong political diffe- 
rences between my friends and myself are really painful ; 
because I feel that not only could we not act together, but 
there would be no sympathy, the moment I were to express 
anything beyond a general sense of anxiety and apprehen- 
sion^ in which, I suppose^ all good men must share/' 
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Just before returning to Rugby, he wrotQ to Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, speaking again of some of the points at issue 
between himself and Keble. He could not reverence the 
men whom Keble reverenced ; and then he says, " How does 
HE feel towards Luther and Milton ?^' He tells how he was 
brought up in a strong Tory family, how his first independent 
impressions shook his merely received notions into pieces, so 
that at Winchester he was well nigh a boy Jacobin ; how at 
sixteen he went up to Oxford, where the influences of the 
place, and those of the friend to whom he was writing, blew 
his newly-born Jacobinism to pieces, and made him once more 
a Tory. But when the Tories came into power, and had it 
their own way, he was first astonished, and finally disgusted, 
at language which shocked his organ of justice, and which 
his biblical knowledge told him must be thoroughly un- 
christian. And so he no longer read Clarendon, " with all 
the sympathy of a thorough royalist -/* but enquired earnestly, 
and continued to enquire after the truth, till at length light 
came, as it comes to all who seek it humbly and sincerely, 
whether it be spiritual, political, or intellectual light ; and 
with advancing manhood arose those views which, for their 
liberality, their breadth, and their luminousness, have seldom, 
if ever, been surpassed, perhaps but rarely equalled. 

The school was now so full that he was compelled to refuse 
applications, and his influence and power steadily increased. 
Twelve years had elapsed since he came to Rugby, full of 
zeal and vigour for the new work that lay before him : there 
had been difliculties under which a weaker mind would pro- 
bably have succumbed ; there had been antagonism which 
would have loosened the hold of a less tenacious grasp ; and 
there had been storms in the outer world, beneath which any 
spirit less ardent and unflinching, would have cowered or 
grown supine. Now, he stood firmly amd peacefully on the 
ground which was so peculiarly his own ; an ever-increasing 
throng at the University owned him as their teacher and 
spiritual father, and the outbursts of popular clamour and 
invective were dying away in the distance, like the last faint 
peals of a receding thunderstorm. 

" A hundred such men — fifty, nay, ten or five, such 
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rigfateons meant — ^mig^ht sare any oountrr ; might Tictoriously 
champioii anj cause !'* said* one of the most discriminating 
writers of the present century. 

In the month of February, he was busy with his " Roman 
History/' tiring hard to m^e it a sort of Domesday Book 
of Italy^ after the Roman Conquest^ and writing the naval 
part of the first Punic war with quite an Englishman's 
feelings. At this time he was planning another tour, and he 
hesitated between two schemes, Marseilles and Naples^ or 
Trieste and Corfu. Corfu — Corcyra — he thought would be 
genuine Greece, in point of climate and scenery, and a glimpse 
of the country round about Durazzo would greatly help the 
campaign of Dyrrhachium. He finally decided on Rome and 
Naples, via France and Northern Italy. 

In February, 1840, he had occasion to correspond with 
W. Leaper Newton, Esq., respecting a resolution for the 
better observance of the Sabbath, which was to be brought 
forward at the general meeting of the North -Midland Rail- 
way Company. He could not give his unqualified support to 
the resolution in question ; and in expressing his regret at 
being unable fully to coincide with the views of his corres- 
pondent, he very naturally enters upon his own personal ideas 
of the Christian Sabbath. He says : — 

" Of conrse, if I held the Jewish law of the Sabbath to ho 
binding upon us, the question would not be one of degretj ; but I 
should wish to stop all travelling on Sundays, as in itself unlawful. 
But holding that the Christian Lord's Day is a very different tliinpf 
from the Sabbath, and to be observed in a different manner, the 
question of Sunday travelling is, in my mind, quite one of dcigrcMi ; 
and whilst I entirely think that the trains which travel on that day 
should be very much fewer on every account, yet I could not consent 
to suspend all travelling on a great line of coniinunication for 
twenty-four hours, especially as the creation of railways nt^cimHarily 
puts an end to other conveyances in the same direction ; and if the 
trains do not travel, a poor man, who coilld not i)08t, might find it 
impossible to get on at all. But I would cheerfully 8U[)j)ort you in 
voting that only a single train, each way, should travel on tho 

* Charlotte Bront^. 
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SnncUy, Triiich would exaelj enable the clerks, porters, (&c., at eFeiy 
statioii, to have the greatest part ^f eyeiy Sunday at tikeir own dis- 
posal. Nay, I would gladly subscribe indi^idaaiUy to a fund ior 
obtaming additional help on the Sunday, so i^t the work might 
ffJI stiU lighter on each individual employed." 

*'Febraary 22nd, 1840. 

^^ I believe that it is generally agreed among Christians, that the 
Jewish law, so far as it was Jewish and not moral, is at an end ; 
and it is assuming the whole point at issue, to assume that the Ten 
Commandments are all moral. If that were so, it seems to me 
quite certain that the Sabbath would have been kept on its own 
proper day ; for if the Commandments were still bintfing, I do not 
see where would be the power to make any alteration in its enact- 
ments. But it is also true, no doubt, that the Lord's Day was 
kept from time immemorial in the Church as a day of festival, and, 
connected with the notion of festival, the abstinence from worldly 
business naturally followed. A weekly religious festival, in which 
worldly business wag suspended, bore such a resemblance to the 
Sabbath, that the analogy of the Jewish law was often urged as a 
reason for its observance ; but as it was not considered to be the 
Sabbath, but only a day in some respects like it, so the manner of 
its observance varied from time to time, and was made more or less 
strict on grounds of religious expediency, without reference in either 

case to the authority of the fourth Commandment 

I should prefer greatly diminishing public travelling on the Sunday 
to stopping it ailtogether, as this seems to me to correspond better 
with the Christian observance of the Lord's Bay, which, while most 
properly making rest from ordinary occupation the general rule, yet 
does not regard it as a thing of absolute necessity, but to be waived 
on weighty grounds. And surely many very weighty reasons for 
occasionally moving from place to place on a Sunday are occurring 
constantly. But if the only alternative be between stopping the 
trains on our railway altogether, or having them go frequently, bs 
on other days, I cannot hesitate for an instant which side to take, 
and I will send you my proxy without a moment's hesitation.'* 

" April 1st J 1840. — I agree with you that it is not necessaiy , with 
respect to the practical point, to discuss the authority of the com- 
mand to keep the Sunday. In fact, believing it to be an ordinance 
of the Church at any rate, I hold its practical obligation, just as 
much as if I considered it to be derivable from the fourth Command- 
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meat ; but the mam question is, whether tbat jnest, on <wihich the 
GouuBaadment lays such exclusive stress, is really the esseiu^e of the 
Christian Sunday. That it should be a day of ^eater leisure than 
other days, and of the suspension, so far as may be, of the common 
business of life, I quite allow ; but then I believe that I should have 
much greater indulgence for recreation, on a Sunday, than you 
might have ; * and if the railway enables the people in the great towns 
to get out into the country on the Sunday, I should think it a very 
great good. I confess that I would rather have one train going on 
a Sunday than none at all ; and I cannot con6eive tha/t this would 
seriously interfere witii any of the company's servants ; it would not 
be as much work as all domestic servants have every Sunday, in 
almost every house in the country. At the same time I should be 
most anxious to mark the day decidedly from other days, and I 
think that one train up and down would abundantly answer all good 
purposes, and that more would be objectionable. I was much obliged 
to you, for sending me an account of the discussion on the subject, 
and if it comes on again I should really wish to express my opinion 
if I could, by voting against having more than one train. I am 
reaUy sorry that I cannot go along with you more completely. At 
any rate I cannot but rejoice in the correspondence with you, to 
which this question has given occasion. Differences of opinion give 
me but little concern ; but it is a real pleasure to be brought into 
communication with any man who is in earnest, and who really looks 
to God's will as his standard of right and wrong, and judges of actions 
according to their greater or less conformity.'' 

Dr. Arnold^s views on the observance of the Christian 
Sabbath were also expressed at an earlier period of his life 
(1833), and there we find a very, clear statement of the light 
in which he regarded the duties of the Lord's Day. His con- 
clusion was, that ^^ whilst St. Paul on the one band would 
have been utterly shocked, could he have foreseen that, 1800 
years after Christianity had been in the world, such an in- 
stitution as the Sabbath would have been still needed ; yet 
seeing that it is still needed, the obligation of the old com- 
mandment is stiU binding in the spirit of it ; that is, that we 
should use one day in seven, as a sort of especial reminder of 
our duties, and a relieving ourselves from the over-pressure 
of worldly things which daily life brings with it." And our 
Sunday he regarded rather as a day of strengthening and 
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preparation for the coming week, than as a rest for the past, 
seeing that we keep holy the first, and not the last day of the 
seven, as in the ancient dispensation. 

He wished, — in reference to a petition on subscription, 
— that the Athanasian Creed should be entirely rejected, 
partly from his dislike to the '' damnatory clauses/' and partly 
because he considered it to be a great stumbling-block in the 
way of unity among Christians of different denominations. 
The Canons, he said, he would not willingly petition about 
at all, except it were to procure their utter abolition, for he 
intensely disliked clerical legislation ; and if the Canons were 
slightly touched, he thought what was left untouched would 
be regarded with additional force : an evil which, to his mind, 
exceeded that of leaving them alone altogether. He preferred 
petitioning for a relaxation of the terms of subscription, and 
he says in conclusion : — " I would petition specifically, / 
thinks but I speak with submission, for the direct cancelling 
of the damnatory clauses of the anonymous creed, vulgarly 
called Athanasius* — (Would it not be well in your petition to 
alter the expression Athanasius^ Creed ?) — ^leaving the Creed 
itself untouched.^' 

In May, 1840, he mentioned to a mutual friend that he had 
written to Keble, and received from him a very kind answer ; 
and he added — ^* I yearn sadly after peace and harmony with 
those whom I have long known, and I will not quarrel with 
them, if I can help it ; though, alas ! in some of our tastes 
there is the music which to them is heavenly, and which to 
me says nothing ; and there are the wild flowers, which^ to 
me are so full of beauty, and which others tread upon with 
indifference." He had been speaking of his lack of musical 
appreciation, and remarking that though he regretted as a 
defect his insensibility to harmony, he could no more remedy 
it, than he could make his mind mathematical, which it was 
not, any more than his tastes were musical ; or than some 
men could understand the deep delight with which he regarded 
wood sorrel, or wood anemones. - 

He felt keenly the narrow compass of his reading, from 
want of greater leisure, and confessed, that if left to his 
natural taste merely, he should do little more than read^ 
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write, and enjoy the society of his own family and of hisr 
dearest friends ; but he believed, at the same time, that the 
practical life in which he was engaged at Rugby was far 
better for him. And in fact he says to Chevalier Bunsen, — 

** The mixture of school- work and of my own reading famishes 
a useftd, and I feel too a pleasant variety ; and I cannot perceive 
that it is any strain upon my constitution, while I sleep like an 
infant, and daily have either a bathe or a walk into the country, 
where I think neither of school nor of history .... and as 
long as I feel that I can be useful practically in the work of educa- 
tion, I am well content to relinquish some plans, which would other- 
vnse have been very dear to me. But then my health may fail, and 
what am I to do then ? I know the answer which you would make 
in my place, and I would try to share in your spirit, and say, that 
then Christ, I doubt not, will provide for me as. He sees best. As 
man wishes and schemes, I think that I should like to go on here 
till Matt and Tom have gone through the University, and then, if 
I could, retire to Fox How. But I would earnestly pray, and would 
ask your prayers too for me, that in this and in all things I may 
have a single heart and will, wishing for nothing but what Christ 
wishes and wills for me." 

In May, 1840, Dr. Arnold attended one of the levees, and 
was presented to the Queen : he went, principally, because 
he wished hereafter to be presented at Berlin, by Bunsen 
himself. 

B/cferring to a grant of £400,000 a-year, which Sir R. 
Inglis was going to propose for new clergymen, he remarked 
that in his opinion the end proposed, would be better and 
inexpensively answered by reviving the order of Deacons, 
and so once more giving to the world that union of the 
Christian ministry with the common business of life, which 
would be such a benefit to the clergy and the laity. 

In June he received from Lord Melbourne the offer of the 
Wardenship of Manchester College, just then vacant. The 
offer was made at the instance of Bishop Stanley, who had 
been induced to exert himself on Dr. Arnold's behalf in con- 
sequence of a letter from Chevalier Bunsen, in which he 
expressed a great anxiety that he should be relieved from 
the burden of Rugby. But the wardenship was gratefully. 
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declined^ for the moome was so comparatively mail that 
the doctor feared he m^ht &id a difficoltv in edacatmg 
his children on it ; and still farther, he must eafther bave 
made ihe office a sinecure, or have enta^ed upon labonrs aa^ 
responsibilities quite equal to those he already sustained. 
And Rugby, he warmly declared, was no burden, so long as 
it went on well ; but, on the contrary, the thing of all others 
most fitted to him, so long as his health and vigour con- 
tinued unimpaired. 

We now come to the tour which he had anticipated 
all the half-year, and which he comm^iced, in company 
with Mrs. Arnold, and one of his former pupils, about the 
middle of June. According to the plan proposed and 
already adhered to, the extracts bearing upon hu owdl per- 
sonal impressions and his own peculiar views are presented 
to the reader, rather than the mere detail of scenery, &c, 
which, though often highly interesting and instructive, agrees 
in substance with the journal of other travellers, already pub- 
lished at length. We subjoin the following : — 

** Orleans^ June 22nd, 1840. — The siege of Orleans is one of the 
turning-points in the history of nations. Had the English dominion 
in France been established, no man can tell what might have been 
the consequence to England, which would probably have become an 
appendage of France. So little does the prosperity of a people 
depend upon success in war, that two of the greatest defeats we 
ever had, have been two of our greatest blessings, — Orleans and 
Bannockbum. It is curious, too, that in Edward II.'s reign, the 
victory over the Irish proved our curse, as our defeat by the Scots 
turned out a blessing. Had the Irish remained independent, they 
might afterwards have been united to us, as Scotland was; and 
had Scotland been reduced to subjection, it would have been another 
curse to us, like Ireland. 

'^ July 2nd, On board the Sardinian steamer, the Janus, in 

Marseilles Harbour We are as iisual close under the 

cliffs, which present their steep and scarred sides to the sea, bare 
for the most part, but here and there with some pines upon them. 
Now they are preparing dinner; not in a small and unsavoury 
cabin, but out on the deck under awnings : and the table-cloth is of 
the whitest, and the plates are of our blue and white china, with 
the three men and the bridge ; and the wine is in nice English de- 
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eanterft, and there is tlie nieest of desserts being spread, which it 

seems- is to precede the dinner, instead of following it. Dinner is 

crer, a»d a right goodly dinner it has been r we* sat down on deck, 

a party of ten, two Englishmen besides ourselves, both agreeable 

enoQ^h in their way. And now we are j«fet off Toulon, seeing those 

beautiful mountains behind the town, and the masts of the shipping 

rising oyer the low ground which forms l^e entrance into the road, 

ttftd the green^hillsv trhich li^ toT^ards Hyeres, wMle the islands lie 

off as a lowland, which I am afraid we are going to leave to our leffc, 

instead of passing between them and the land. Well I we are 

jnst coming to the point from which we shall see Hyeres : for we 

are not going outside the islands, as- I think, but between* them and 

a projecting point of the coast, connected only by a low strip of 

sand or shingle with the main^nd. An<l now the sun? is almost 

settmg, and< from lum to us there is' one golden line through the 

water ; and the mountains, sea, ai^ sky, aro all putting on a softer 

and a deeper tint. It is solemnly beautiint to see the sea under the 

vessel, just where the foam caused by the paddles melts away into 

the mass of blue : the restless but yet beautiM fixate lost in the 

peaceful and more beautiful infinite. The historical interest of 

this coast and sea almost sinks in their natural beauties ; together 

they give to this scene^ ato. interest not to be snrpassed. And now 

good mghty my darling, and all of you — ^you know bow soon night 

comes h^re after the sun is down?; and. even now his orb is touching 

the mountains. May God's- blessing be with you and with us, 

through Jesus Christ I 

* ' Omoay July 4^.— We are now fti-rther from England than^ at any 
time in ourfonsaer tour, dearest — ■ — ', but our faces are still set on- 
wards, and I believe the more I dislike Italy, or rather the Italians, 
so the more eagerly do I desire to see those parts of it, which re- 
mind me only of past times,, and allow me to forget the present. 
Certainly I do greatly prefer France to Italy y Frenchmen to Italians ; 
for a lying people, which these emphatically are, stink in one's 
moral nose all the day long. Good and sensible men, no doubt, 
there are here in abundance ; but no nation presents so bad a side 
to a traveller as this. For — ^wMle we do not see its domestic life, 
and its private piety and charity — ^the infinite vileness of its public 
officers, and the pettiness of the Government, the gross ignorance 
and the ntter falsehood of those who must come in your way, are a 
continual annoyance. When you see a soldier here you feel no con- 
fidence that he. can fight ; when you see a so-called man of letters, 
you aa:e not sure tiiat he has more knowledge than a baby ; when 
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you see a priest, he may be an idolater, or an unbeliever ; when you 
see a judge, or a public functionary, justice and integrity may be 
utter strangers to his vocabulary. It is this which makes a nation 
vile, when profession, whether Godward or manward, is no security 
for performance. Now, in England, we know that every soldier 
will fight, and every public functionary will be honest. In France 
and in Prussia we know the same ; and with us, though many of 
our clergy may be idolaters, yet we feel sure that none is an un- 
behever. 

**Pi5a, July 6tk. — But oh the solemn and characteristic beauty 
of that cathedral I with its simple semi- circular arches of the twelfth 
century, its double aisles, and its splendour of marbles and decoration 
of a later date, especially on the ceiling. Then we went to the Bap- 
tistery, and lastly to the Campo Santo, — a most perfect cloister, 
the windows looMng towards the burying -ground within, being of 
the most delicate work. But that burying-ground itself is the most 
striking thing of all ; it is the earth of the Holy City : for when 
the Pisan Crusaders were in Palestine, they thought no spoil which 
they could bring home was so precious, as so many feet in depth of 
the holy soil, as a burying-place for them and their children. 

They went on now through Castiglioncello^ Sienna, Mon- 
taroni, Buon Convento, Torrinieri, Rocea d'Orcia, Riccorsi, 
Radicofani, Viterbo, Monterossi, Baecano and La Storta to 
Rome, which they reached July 8th, rather more than an 
hour before noon. 

And every morning, before starting on their journey, the 
little party read the daily lessons of the Church of England, 
and the Te Deum. 

** Juli/ 12th, 1840. — And I see Sezza on its mountain seat ; but 
here is a more sacred spot, Appii Forum, where St. Paul met his 
friends, when, having landed at Puteoli, he went on by the Appian 
road to Rome. Here the ancient and the present roads are the 
same ; and here, then, the Apostle Paul, with Liie and with Timothy, 
travelled along, a prisoner under a centurion guard, to carry lus 
appeal to Caesar. How much resulted from that journey, the manifes- 
tation of Christ's name — ^the four precious Epistles ad Ephesios, ad 
Philippenses, ad Colossenses, ad Philemona; and, on the other 
hand, owing to his long absence, the growth of Judaism, that is, of 
priestcraft, in the eastern churches, never, alas ! to be wholly put down. 

** July Ibthy 1840. — We have just left Pompeii, after having 
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spent two hours in walking over the mins. Now what has struck 
me most in this extraordmarj scene, speaking historically ? That 
is, what knowledge does one gain from seeing an ancient town, de- 
stroyed in the first centnrj of the Christian era, thus laid open 

before ns ? I do not think that there is much Poetic 

cally, Pompeii is to me, as I always thought it would be, no more 
than Pompeii ; that is, it is a place utterly unpoetical. An Osco- 
Boman town, with some touches of Greek corruption — a town of 
the eighth century of Rome ; marked by no single noble recollection ; 
nor haying — ^tike the polygonal walls of Ciolano — the marks of a 
remote antiquity and a pure state of society. There is only the 
same sort of interest with which one would see the ruins of 8odom 
and Gromorrah, but indeed there is less. One is not authorized to 
ascribe so solemn a character to the destruction of Pompeii ; it is 
not a peculiar monument of Grod's judgments, it is the mummy of a 
man of no worth or dignity : solemn, no doubt, as everything is which 
brings life and death into such close connexion, but with no proper 
and peculiar solemnity, like places rich in their own proper interest, 
or sharing in the general interest of a remote antiquity, or an un- 
corrupted state of society. The towns of the Ciolano are like the 
tomb of a child, — ^Pompeii is like the tomb of Lord Chesterfield. 

** July 19<A. — ^And now, dearest, it is Sunday morning, and a 
brighter day neyer shone ! . . . . May God bless you all, my 
darlings, and ns, your absent parents, to whom the roads of Italy 
on this day are for less grateful than the chapel of Rydal or Rugby. 
It is here, amongst strangers or enemies, that I could most zealously 
defend the Church of England : — here one may look only at its 
excellencies ; whereas at home, and amongst ourselves, it is idle to 
be puffing what our own business is rather to mend. 

'•^July 20ih, — Behold Grecio before us — two church towers, and 
the round towers of its old bastions, and the line of its houses on the 
edge of one cliff, and with other cliffs rising behind it. The road has 
chosen to go up a shoulder of hill on the left of the valley, for no otlier 
visible reason than to give travellers a station, like the Bowness 
Terrace, from which they might have a general view over it. It is 
really like *the garden of the Lord,' and the * Seraph guard' 
might keep their watch on the summit of the opposite mountains, 
which, seen under the morning sun, are invested in a linzo of hea- 
venly light, as if shrouding a more than earthly glory. Truly may 
one feel, with Von Canitz, that if the glory of G oil's ixTishuMe 
works be so great, what must be the glory of the iinporislmhlo I -. 
what infinitely more of Him who is the Author of both ! Auil If 
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I feel thrilling throngh me the sense of this ontward beauty, inno- 
cent indeed, yet necessarily miconscions, wh^t ia the sense one 
ought to have of moral beanty, — of God the Holy Spirit's creation, 
— of humblenessy and' trudiy and self-derotion, and love ? Mncb 
more beautiful, because made tmly after Gk>d's image, are the forms 
and colours of kind and wise, and holy thoughts, and words and 
actions : more truly beautifdl is one hour of old Mrs. Price's 
patient waiting for the Lord's time, and her cheerful and kind 
interest in us all, feeling as if she owed us anything, than this 
glorious valley of the Velinus ; for this will pass away, and thM 
win not pass away. But that is not the great point : believe with 
Aristotle that this should abide, and that should perish ; sdll there 
is in the mora^ beauty an inherent excellence whidi' the natural 
beauty cannot have ; for the moral beauty is' actually, so to speak, 
God, and not merely his work : his hvmg and conscious ministerB 
and servants are — it is permitted us- to say so — the temples of which 
the light is God' himself. ' ' 

" Bologna, Jitlf 23r<?. . . . And now thiff is the kst night, 
I trust, in which I shall sleep in the Pope's dominions j for it is 
impossible not to be sickened with a government such as" thiS) which 
discharges no one function decently. The ignorance of the people 
is prodigious, how can it be otherwise ? The booksellers' shops, sad 
to behold, the very opposite of that scribe, instructed to the king'^ 
dom of clod, who was to bring out of his treasures things new and 
old ; these scribes, not of the kingdom of God, bring out of thexr 
treasure nothing good, either new or old, but the mere rubbish of 
the past and the present. Other governments mxj see an able Mid 
energetic sovereign^ anise to whom G<od may give a Icmg reign, so 
that what he began in youth he may live to- complete in old age. 
But here every reign must be short, for eveiy sovereign comes to 
the throne an old man, and with no better education than that of a 
priest. Where, then, can there be- hope imder such a system, so 
contrived, as it should seem, for every evil end, and so necessarily 
exclusive of good ? . . . . 

** Steamer on the Lake oflMzem, July 2^th, — In fact, Switzerland 
is to Europe what Cumberland and Westmoreland are to Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, — ^the general summer touring-^place. But all country 
that is actually beautifal is capable of affording to those who live in 
it the lughest pleasure of scenery, which no country, however beau- 
tiful, can do to those who merely travel in it ; and thus, while I do 
not dispute the higher interests of Switzerland to a Swiss, (no 
Englislunan ought to make another country his home, and therefore 
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I do not i^eak of Engliislimen,) I must still maintain that to me 
Fair&eldis a hmidred times more beaotifol than tlie Bighi, and 
Windennere than the lake of the Fonr Cantons 1 Not that I think 
this is orerralued by trayellers : it cannot be so ; but most people 
midervalue greatlj what mountains are when they form a part of our" 
daily life, and combine not with onr hoars of leisnre, of wandering, 
and of enjoyment, but with those of home life, of work, and of duty. 
** iMZ&my July 2^ih, — ^We accomplished the passage of the lake in 
about three hours, and most'beautiful it was all the way. And now, 
as in 1827, I recognize the forms of our common English country, 
and should be bidding adieu to mountains, and preparing merely for 
our Eugby lanes and banks, and Eugby work, were it not for the 
delightfiil excrescence of a tour, which we hope to make to Fox How, 
and three or four days' enjoyment of our own mountains, hallowed 
by our English church, and hallowed scarcely less by our English 
law. ... I have been sure for many years that the subsiding 
of a tour, if I may so speak, is quite as deUghtfdl as its swelling. I 
call it its subsiding, when one passes by common things indifferently, 
and even great thmgs with fainter interest, because one is so strongly 
thinking of lu^e, and of the returning to ordinary relations and 
duties. 

*' Augmt 7th. — Even whilst I wiite, the houses of the neigh- 
bourhood of London are being left behind, and these bright green, 
quiet fields of Middlesex, are succeeding one another like lightning. 
So we have passed London — no one can tell when again I may 
re- visit it ; — ^and foreign parts, having now all London between me 
and them, are sunk away into an unreality, while Rugby and Fox How 
are growing very substantial. We are now just at Harrow, and here, 
too, harvest, I see, has begun. And now we are in Hertfordshire, 
crossing the valley of the Coin, at Watford. . . . And now we are 
descending the chalk escarpnent, and it may be some time before I 
set my eyes upon chalk again. . . . This speed is marvellous, for 
we have not yet been two hours on our journey, and here we are in 
the very bowels of the kingdom, above 116 miles from Dover, and 
not quite 240 from you, my boys. Here is the iron-sand, and we 
shall soon come upon our old friend, the oolite. The country looks 
delicious under the evening sfm, so green, and rich, and peaeefril. 
Wolverton station. Mid tibe feed, 7.15; left it, 7.27. Bhssworth 
station, 7.53; left it, 7.56. And now we are fairly in Northamp- 
tonshire, and in our own Eugby country in a manner, because we 
come here on the Kingsthorpe day^ 
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August 9th, 1840. — Left Milnthorpe at 6.21. My last day's 
journey, I hope, dearest ; and then the faithfdl inkstand, which has 
daily hung at my button-hole, may retire to his deserved rest. Our 
tea last night was incomparable ; such ham, such bread and butter, 
such cake ! And then came this morning a charge of four-and- 
sixpence for our joint bed and board ; when those scoundrels in Italy, 
whose very life is roguery, used to charge double and triple for their 
dog fare and filthy rooms. Bear witness, Capua; and that vile 
Swiss-Italian woman, whom I could wish to have • been in Capua 
(Casilinum) when Hannibal besieged it, and when she must either 
have eaten her shoes, or been eaten herself by some neighbour, if she 
had not been too tough and indigestible. But, dearest, there are 
other thoughts within me, as I look out on this delicious valley (we 
are going down to Levens) on this Sunday morning. How calm 
and beautiful is everything, and here, as we know, how little marred 
by an extreme poverty. And yet, do these hills and valleys, any 
more than those of the Apennines, send up an acceptable incense ? 
Both do, as far as nature is concerned-— our softer glory, and that 
loftier glory, each in their kind render their homage, and God's 
work, so far, is still very good. But with our just laws and pure 
faith, and here with a wholesome state of property besides, is there 
yet the kingdom of God here, any more than in Italy ? How can 
there be ? For the kingdom of God is the perfect development of 
the Church of God : and when priestcraft destroyed the church, the 
kingdom of God became an impossibility. We have now entered 
the Winster valley, and got precisely to our own slates again, which 
we left yesterday week in the Vosges. The strawberries and rasp- 
berries hang red to the sight by the road-side, and the turf and 
flowers are more delicately beautiful than anything which I have 
seen abroad. The mountains, too, are in their softest haze. I have 
seen Old Man, and the Langdale Pikes, rising behind the nearer hills 
most beautifully. We have just opened on Windermere, and vain 
it is to talk of any earthly beauty ever equalling this country in my 
eyes ; when, mingling with every form, and sound, and fragrance, 
comes the full thought of domestic affections, and of national, and of 
Christian : here is our house and home — ^here are our country's 
laws and language — and here is our English church. No Mola di 
Gaeta, no Valley of the Velino, no Salerno or Vietri, no Lago di Pie 
di Lugo, can rival to me this Vale of Windermere and of the Rotha. 
And here it lies in the perfection of its beauty, the deep shadows on 
the unruffled water — ^the haze investing Fairfield with everything 
Bolemn and undefined. Arrived at Bowness 8.20 ; left it at 8.31. 
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Passing Ragrigg Gate 8.37. On the Bowness Terrace 8.45. Over 
Troutbeck Bridge 8.51. Here is Ecclerigg 8.58. And here Lowood 
Inn 9.4^. And here WaterheaS and our ducking bench 9.12. 
The valley opens : — Ambleside and Rydal Park, and the gallery on 
Loughrigg. Rotha Bridge 9.16; And here is the poor humbled 
Rotha, and Mr. Brancker's cut, and the New Millar Bridge 9.21. 
Alas ! for the alders gone, and succeeded by a stiflF wall. Here is 
the Rotha in his own beauty, and here is poor T. Flemming's field, 
and our own mended gate. Dearest children, may we meet happily I 
Entered FOX HOW and the birch copse at 9.25 ; and here ends 
journal. Walter first saw us, and gave notice of our approach. We 
found all our dear children well, and Fox How in such beauty that 
no scene in Italy appeared in my eyes comparable to it. We break- 
fasted, and at a quarter before eleven I had the happiness of once 
more going to an English church, and that church our own beloved 
Rydal chapel." 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

THE EEChlUS PROFESSORSHIP. 

'' The delightful excrescence of a tour/' which Dr. Arnold 
had so fondly anticipated during his Italian journey, was 
fully realized when he found himself once more among his 
own mountains, and within sound of the bell of Rydal chapel. 
His continental excursion had answered all the purposes he 
intended, and his recollections of Rome were so vividly 
refreshed, that he felt he had no need to visit Italy again. 
The beauty of the scenery between Antrodoco and Terni, he 
thought, surpassed anything he had hitherto seen, except it 
were La Cava, and the country dividing the Bay of Naples 
from Salerno. ^*But,'^ said he, "when we returned to Fox How 
I thought that no scene on this earth could ever be to me so 
beautiful. I mean that so great was its actual natural beauty, 
that no possible excess of beauty in any other scene could 
balance the deep charm of home, which in Fox How breathes 
through everything. But the actual and real beauty of Fox 
How is, in my mind, worthy to be put in comparison with 
anything, as a place for human dwelling." 

The four days at this beloved Fox How were accordingly 
enjoyed to the utmost, and he returned to Rugby in excellent 
health and spirits, and quite ready for his work — a work of 
which the importance, as he himself remarked, could scarcely 
be overrated. At this time he fully believed that he was 
finally shut out from any appointment to the new Professor- 
ships in Oxford ; but though such an appointment would have 
been most acceptable, and though it grieved him to be thus 
excluded from the place which he honoured and loved, and 
where he believed he might be enabled to do so much good, 
he knew full well that this privation was permitted by One 
who knows best where, and when, and how. He will have his 
servants to serve Him ; and he received it as an intimation 
that his appointed work lay in another direction. 
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Meanwhile the school was fdller thaii ever : and he pleased 
himself with hoping to be able to appoint from among his old 
pupils the new master whose services wonld be required after 
the ensuing vacation. That he read less than ever was still 
his complaint; and he told Chevalier Bunsen how all his 
books alike, stood on his shelves, as it were mocking him. The 
school he thought sadly too full, and he had thirty-six in his 
own form. 

A letter which he wrote in September, to Dr. Hawkins, gives 
us further insight into his views of ecclesiastical matters. He 
writes : — 

* * I never can make out from anybody, except the strong New- 
manites, what the essence of episcopacy is supposed to be. The 
Newmanites say that certain divine powers of administering the 
sacraments eflfectually, can only be communicated by a regular 
succession from those who, as they suppose, had them at first. W. 
Law holds this ground : there must be a succession in order to keep 
up the mysterious gift bestowed on the priesthood, which gift makes 
Baptism wash away sin, and converts the elements in the Lord's 
Supper into effectual means of grace. This is intelligible and con- 
sistent, though I believe it to be in the highest degree false and 
Antichristian. Is government the essence of Episcopacy, which 
was meant to be perpetual in the Church I Is it the monarchical 
element of government ? and if so, is it the monarchical element pure 
or limited ? Conceive what a difference between an absolute mon- 
archy, and one limited like ours ; and still more Uke the French 
monarchy under the constitution of 1789. I cannot in the least 
tell, therefore, what you suppose to be the real thing intended to be 
kept in the Church, as I suppose you do not like the Newmanite 
view. And all the moderate High Churchmen appear to me to 
labour under the same defect, — ^that they do not seem to perceive 
clearly what is the essence of Episcopacy ; or, if they do perceive 
it, they do not express themselves clearly." 

In the same month, Dr. Arnold suffered from a slight 
attack of fever, which confined him to his room for three days. 
Again he complained that the school was swelling beyond its 
established numbers. There were now about 340 boys ; 63 
having been admitted after the Midsummer vacation. And 
yet he did not believe that there was much distinguished 
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talent in the School^ or any great spirit of reading; but it 
gave him unfeigned pleasure to observe the ^^ steady and 
kindly feeling^^ in the community^ both towards the masters, 
and towards each other. 

During his temporary detention from his regular duties, he 
says, writing to Mr. Justice Coleridge : — 

** If after a life of so much happiuess, I ought to form a single 
wish for the future, it would be hereafter to have a Canomry of 
Christ Church, with one of the new Professorships of Scriptural 
Interpretation, or Ecclesiastical History. . . . But Oxford, 
both for its good and its beauty, which I love so tenderly, and for 
the evil now tainting it, which I would fain resist in its very birth- 
place, is the place where I would fain pass my latest years of 
unimpaired faculties.'* 

He spoke in the same letter of his Roman History ; telling 
his friend that he thought the second volume would be the 
least interesting of all, because it had no legends and no con- 
temporary history. *^ I tried hard to make it lively,'^ he said, 
'' but that very trying is too like the heavy baron, who leaped 
over the chairs in his room, ^ pour apprendre d'etre vif.' '' 
In the war of Pyrrhus he was oppressed all the while by a 
sense of Niebuhr's infinite superiority ; for that chapter of the 
German historian he regarded as a perfect masterpiece. And 
in the second Punic War, where Niebuhr is little more than 
fragmentary, he hoped to progress much better, and with 
much greater freedom to himself; and he concludes by say- 
ing : — " There floats before me an image of power and beauty 
in history, which I cannot in any way realize, and which often 
tempts me to throw all that I have written clean into the 
fire.'^ 

It was in the October of this year (1840) that he proposed 
to himself to acquire some knowledge of Sanscrit, '' the sister 
of Greek,^^ as he termed it ; and he wanted to know from 
a former pupil, then at Haileybury College, what Sanskrit 
grammar and dictionary he used, and also whether there was 
''anything like a Sanskrit delectus, or an easy construing 
book for beginners.'* And at the close of the letter he turns 
suddenly from the consideration of the ways and means and 
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desirabilities of studjdng an Eastern language, to the report 
of foot-ball matches, which were then in great vigour. 

" The Sixth match is over/' he says, "being settled in one 
day by the defeat of the Sixth. The School-house match is 
pending, and the School-house have kicked one goal.'' 

His love for manly, athletic exercises and sports, was vigor- 
ous as ever : he still loved to go rambling over the country, 
and to take his daily bathe ; and there are many who will 
well remember how, from his own garden, he used to watch, 
with all the interest of a combatant, and the keenness of a 
connoisseur, the foot-ball matches in the School-field. 

His was a thoroughly wholesome nature ; the tendencies of 
his mind, and the development of his physical forces, seemed 
mutually to strengthen each other. He presented one of the 
rarest combinations of various and even opposing qualities 
that the world has ever seen. He was learned, without a 
tinge of pedantry ; practical without verging on mere dry 
utilitarianism ; poetical and ideal in his tastes and fancies, 
yet in no wise given to sentimentality. He loved things 
that were ancient, because they were so ; but he protested 
always against the errors and weaknesses of those venerable 
institutions which he regarded with affection and reverence. 
He was bold and uncompromising, almost perhaps to excess ; 
but he was never carping or presumptuous : he was eminently 
devout, but perfectly free from superstition. In short, life 
was to him so great a reality, so tremendous a responsibility, 
that he attached even to its smallest revealings a sacred im- 
portance, and a deep illimitable influence. 

And here I cannot help again quoting from the correspon- 
dence of the late Charlotte Bronte, edited by Mrs. Gaskell. 
After reading Stanley's Life of Dr. Arnold, she says : — 
" Where can we find justice, firmness, independence, earnest- 
ness, sincerity, fuller and purer than in him ? But this is 
not all, and I am glad of it. Besides high intellect and stain- 
less rectitude, his letters and his life attest his possession of 
the most true-hearted afiection. Without this, however one 
might admire, we could not love him ; but with it I think 
we love him much !" 

At this time, one of his former pupils, the Rev. H. Balston^ 
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was residing in Gaernsey for the benefit of his health. Br. 
Arnold wrote to him : — 

** I look around in the school, and feel how utterly heyond human 
power is the turning any single human heart to God. Some heed, 
and some heed not, with the same outward means, as it appears, 
offered to both, and the door opened to one no less wide than to 
another. But ' the kingdom of God suffereth yjolence,' and to 
Infuse the yiolence, which will enter at aU cost, and will not he 
denied, belongs to Him alone, whose counsels we cannot follow. 
You will pray for us aU, that we may glorify God's name in this 
place, in teaching and in learning, in guiding and in following. I 
have many delightftd proofs that those who have been here have 
found, at any rate, no such evil as to prevent their serving God in 
after life ; and some, I trust, have derived good from Rugby. But 
the evil is great and abounding, I well know ; and it is very fear- 
ful to think that it may be to some irreparable ruin 

May God bless you ever, and support you, as He did my dear 
sister, through aU that He may see fit to lay on you. Be sure that 
there is a blessing and a safety in having scarcely any other dealings 
than with Christ alone — ^in bearing His manifest will, and waiting 
for His pleasure — ^intervening objects being of necessity removed 
away.'' 

In January, 1841, just at the opening of the new year, be 
wrote to one of his friends, giving expression to some of lus 
ideas respecting the education of girls : — ^ 

'* I feel quite as strongly as you do the extreme difficulty of 
giving to girls what really deserves the name of education intellec- 
tually. When Jane was young, I used to teach her some Latin 
with her brothers, and that has been, I think, of real use to her, and 
she feels it now in reading and translating German, of which she 
does a great deal. But there is nothing for girls like the degree 
examination, which concentrates one's reading so beautifully, and 
makes one master a certain number of books perfectly. And unless 
we had a domestic examination for young ladies, to be passed before 
they come out, and another like the great go, before they came of 
age, I do not see how the thing can ever be effected. Seriously, I 
do not see how we can supply sufficient encouragement for systematic 
and laborious reading, or how we can ensure many things being 
retained at once fully in the mind, when we are wholly without the 
machinery which we have for our boys. I do nothing now with my 
girls regularly, owing to want of time ; once, for a little while, I 
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used to examine-^— in Guizot's Ciyilization of Fraaiee, and I am inclined 
to think that few better books could be found for the purpose than 
this, and his Civilization of Europe. They embrace a great multi^ 
tude of subjects, and a great variety, and some philosophical ques- 
tions amongst the rest, which would introduce a girl's mind a little 
to that world of thought to which we were introduced by our 
Aristotle." 

The winter of 1840-1 was tmusually severe. Rydal Lake 
was frozen completely over; and the doctor and his nine 
children, to their thorough and complete satisfaction, went 
over it on foot. The four eldest boys skated ; little Walter 
was trundled in his wheelbarrow ; the young ladies were con- 
tent to slide ; and the doctor himself, too old, as he says, to 
learn to skate, was fain to follow their example. Mrs. Arnold, 
meanwhile, with a very natural preference for terra firma, 
walked round to Ambleside for the letters, and met her 
family as they came up from the lake. 

Dr. Arnold began now to long for the time when Fox How 
might be his lasting home, and he thought that, if his boys 
were once educated, he should retire without delay. In a 
letter addressed to the Chevalier Bunsen, just before leaving 
Westmoreland for the opening of the ordinary Rugby cam- 
paign, he wrote — " But I must stop, for the sun is shining on 
the valley, now quite cleared of snow, and I must go round 
and take a farewell look at the trees, and the river, and 
the mountains, ere feror exul in altum, into the wide and 
troubled sea of life's business, from which this is so sweet a 
haven. But ' Rise, let us be going,^ is a solemn call, which 
should for ever reconcile us to lareak oflF our luxurious 
sleep.'^ 

Early in March he wrote to his friend and former pupil, 
Mr. Gell, who at his instance had undertaken the head mas- 
tership of a school or college in Van Diemen^s Land, giving 
a slight but graphic sketch of their daily Rugby life : — 

* * We have been re-assembled here for nearly four weeks ; locking- 
up is at half-past six, calUngs over at three and five, first lesson 
at seven. I am writing in the Kbrary at fourth lesson on a Wed- 
nesday, sitting in that undignified kitchen chair, which you so well 
remember, at that Uttle table, a just proportional to the tables of 
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the Sixth themselves, at which you have so often seen me writing 
in years past. And as the light is scarcely hright enough to show 
the increased number of my gray hairs, you might, if you looked 
in upon us, fancy that time had ceased to run, and that we are the 
identical thirty-one or more persons, who sat in the same place, at 
the same hour, and engaged in the very same work, when you were 
one of them. The school is very full, about 330 boys in all, quiet 
and well-disposed, I believe ; but enough, as there will always be, 

to excite anxiety, and quite enough to temper vanity 

My wife, thank God, is very well, and goes out on the pony regu- 
larly as usual. We went to-day as far as the turnpike on the 
Dunchurch Road, then round by Deadman's Comer to Bilton, and 
so home. Hoskyns, who is Sandford*s curate at Dunchurch, walked 
with us as far as the turnpike. The day was bright and beautiful, 
with gleams of sun, but no frost. You can conceiv^e the buds 
swelling on the wild roses and hawthorns, and the pussy catkins of 
the willows are very soft and mouse-like ; their yellow anthers have 
not yet shown themselves. The felling of trees goes on largely as 
usual, and many an old wild and tangled hedge, with its mossy 
banks, presents at this moment a scraped black bank below, and a 
cut and stiiBf fence of stakes above ; one of the minor griefs which 
have beset my Rugby walks for the last twelve years, at this season 
of the year. 

** Of things in general I know not what to say. The country is 
in a state of much political apathy, and therefore Toryism flourishes 
as a matter of course, and commercial speculation goes on vigor- 
ously. Reform of all sorts, down to Talfourd's Copyright Bill, 
seems adjourned sine die ; wherefore evil of all sorts keeps running 
up its account, and Chartism I suppose rejoices. The clergy are be- 
coming more and more Newmanite, — Evangelicalism being swallowed 
up more and more by the stronger spell, as all the minor diseases 
merged into the plague in the pestilential time of the second year of 
the Peloponnesian War." 

The montli of July was principally spent by Dr. Arnold 
and his two eldest sons in the South of France. They visited 
Angoul^me and Bordeaux, coming in sight of the Pyrenees 
on the 10th instant, — the first mountains, the doctor remarks, 
that they had seen since leaving their own ; for, " between 
Westmoreland and the Pyrenees there are none.^' They 
proceeded onwards to St. Jean de Luz, and went to see the 
little bridge where Sir Charles Penrose found the Duke of 
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Wellington alone^ at dead of night, eagerly watching for the 
first streak of da¥ni, that he might form some notion of the 
probable weather of the coming day, about which he was 
anxious^ because the troops were preparing to make the 
passage of the Adour. 

On the 12th occurs an entry in the doctor's journal, 
headed Spain ! They left their carriage in France, and 
walked over the Bidassoa to Irun, enjoying to the utmost the 
beautiful yiew which opened upon the mouth of the river, 
with Fontarabia on one side and Audaye on the other. 

"The very instant that we crossed the Bidassoa, (says Dr. 
Arnold,) the road, which in France is perfect, became utterly bad, 
and the street of Iron itself was intolerable. The town, in its style 
of building, resembled the worst towns of Central Italy ; the gal- 
leries on tibe outside of the houses, the overhanging rooflB, and the 
absence of glass. It strikes me, that if this same style prevails 
both in Spain and Italy, where modem improvement has not reached, 
it must be of very great antiquity ; derived, perhaps, from the time 
when both coontries were united under a common Government — ^the 
Boman." 

Agen, the birth-place of Joseph Scaliger^ was visited — 

" ScaHger (says the Doctor) is in some respects the Xiebuhr of 
the serenteentii oenturr, bot rather the Bentlev : morallv far below 
Nid>ahr, and though, Hke Bentley, almost rivalling him in acuteness, 
yet altogether without his wisdom." 

From Agen they proceeded to Auch^ and afterwards 
through Bcmrges to Paris and Boulogne, which latter place 
was readied on the 22nd of the month* lliis joomal, the 
last whidi rdatea to £areign toora^ closes thus : — 

'* Much as I Hke coming abroad, I am nerer for an i&ftant 
temptbd to lire abroad ; not eren in Germany, where a£sur&dl j I 
would settle, if I were obliged to quit Fjngland. But ikA the 
strongest Tonr or CcflaserTatire rsdaes <m Cbxanh aad law m</re 
than I do, or w^^M &A hie leas fireal^e without tlnem. Ladet^ it 
is rerj hard to me to tliixtk that ihr/mt can rafaie ettfaer who eau 
see ikm dekeUwixh iikdiffereueje; or that tiKKae eaavafaK tJkaa 
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wortlnly, that is, can appreciate their idea, who do not see wherein 
they &11 short of their idea. And now I close this journal for the 
present, praying that God may hless us, and keep ns in worldly 
good or evil, in Himself and in his Son. Amen." 

A fever which prevailed at Bugby^ caused a considerable 
delay in the return of the boys to their customary duties^ 
and Dr. Arnold and his family lingered at Fox How till 
nearly the end of September, while a detachment of the 
higher forms resided near him^ or in his house. While yet in 
Westmoreland he received from Lord Melbourne the offer of 
the Regius Professorship of Modem History at Oxford^ just 
vacant by the death of Dr. Nares. 

This unlooked-for realization of his dearest hopes — ^bopes 
which had well-nigh faded into dreams^ — filled him witli the 
deepest delight — 

" I canght at any opportunity of being connected again with 
Oxford (he wrote to Mr. Justice Coleridge), and the visions of 
Bagley Wood and Shotover rose upon me with an irresistible charm. 
Then it suited so well with future living at Fox How, if I may dare 
to look forward ; giving me work for my life, and an income for 
life, which, though not large, would be much to me when I had left 

Rugby And now, whilst my boys are at Oxford, it 

will take me up there from time to time, and will give me a share 
in the working of the University, although not a great one. In 
short, there is nothing which the Government could have given me, 
that would have suited all my wishes so well." 

He closes the letter by saying : — 

** I could rave about the beauty of Fox How, but I will forbear. 
I work very hard at mowing the grass amongst the young trees, 
which gives me constant employment. Wordsworth is remarkably 
well." 

And again, he writes to Doctor Hawkins : — 

'* I have accepted the Regius Professorship of Modem History, 
chiefly to gratify my earnest longing to have some direct connexion 
with Oxford I could not resist the temptation of 
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accepting the office, though it ^1 inyolve some additional work, 
and if I li^e to leave Rugby, the income, though not great, will be 
something to us, when we are poor people at Fox How. But to 
get a regular situation at Oxford would have tempted me, I believe, 
had it been accompanied by no salary at all." 

The plan which Dr. Arnold first laid out for his Oxford 
Lectures^ was to start with the year 14C0, and take the 
fifteenth century for the first year's course. He wished to do 
for England what Guizot had already commenced for France ; 
and he thought it would be extremely interesting to trace, if 
possible, " the changes of property produced by the wars of 
the Roses, and the growth of the English aristocracy upon 
the gradual extinction of that purely Norman.*' This plan, 
however, was abandoned, for it was urged upon him that the 
fifteenth century afi'orded no adequate representation of the 
middle ages, and he finally settled to begin with the fourteenth 
century. 

On the second of December, he went up to Oxford to read 
his Inaugural Lecture. He could only be absent from Rugby 
for a single day, for it was the close of the half-year, and the 
pressure of school- work was unusually heavy. He left early 
in the morning, accompanied by Mrs. Arnold, and reached 
Oxford about noon, having busied himself on the journey 
in the correction of the school exercises. The regular lecture- 
rooms were found insufficient to contain the crowds that 
thronged to listen to him, and the " Theatre*' was appointed 
as the scene of the inauguration. And there, amidst the 
highest university authorities, and surrounded by those who 
had once been his pupils, and who now with nangled pride, 
affection, and delight, beheld him once xaore in his beloved 
Oxford, and " m his prefer place !" he rose, and in '^ that deep, 
ringing, searching voice of his,** delivered the Inaugural 
Lecture, whose vigour and freshness and force made an in- 
effaceable impression on the minds of those who heard it 

An eminent American writer, speaking of English litera- 
ture generally, says : — " Another, and a very high merit may 
be claimed for history in the English literature of our times : 
I mean the religious element which has been developed in it, 
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and MOST of all by Arnold .... Arnold's great 
achievement in historical science is that, in treating the history 
of a pagan people, he gives to his reader a sense of a divine 
providence over the Roman nation^ for the future service of 
Christian truths at the same time that this religious element 
is not irreverently obtruded, or mingled with incongruous 
objects.^^ And the same author, referring to Sir Walter 
Scott's historic sagacity, remarks that his works were admired 
by " two of the finest historical minds in our time, — Arnold 
in England, and Thierry in France V Truly, when Dr. 
Arnold filled the professional chair in his own University he 
wa8 in his right place ! 

During his Christmas vacation at Fox How he finished the 
first seven of his lectures, and he wrote to Dr. Hawkins : — 

** My object would be to give eight lectures every year, like 
Guizot's on French history, for the history, chiefly the internal 
history, of England. ... It would be a work for my life, and 
eight lectures a year would be, I am sure, as much as any man 
could give with advantage. My present course will be introductory, 
on the method of reading history ; and this too will consist of eight 
lectures." 

He came up to Oxford at the beginning of Lent term, 
and there delivered his '' Introductory Lectures on Modem 
History.'^ His stay there, as he confesses, surpassed even his 
expectations, and the beauty of the country exceeded his 
recollections, and convinced him that his dislike to the 
neighbourhood of Rugby arose " from no fond contrast with 
Westmoreland, but from its own unsurpassable dulness.'' 

The lectures themselves attracted an unwonted concourse, 
who hung breathlessly on his words ; and he in his turn tes- 
tified his own unfeigned pleasure, and his no less unfeigned 
surprise, at the unmistakeable enthusiasm which his presence 
revived. All his youthful love for Oxford, deepened by 
years of absence, and by a painful and prolonged sense of 
misapprehension, burned with increasing ardour. He loved 
to traverse the streets and squares of the place he had 
longed with all an exile's yearning fondness to revisit 88 one 
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of her most faithfdl sons ; and when the day's work was 
complete, he delighted no less to collect his children about 
him, and with them explore the well-remembered haunts of 
earlier days. Once more he wandered amid the thickets of 
Bagley Wood, where he had once hoped " to see some of his 
boys and girls well bogged ;'' again he climbed the heights 
of Shotover, and revisited the broken valley behind Ferry 
Hincksey. And the universal kindness shown to his whole 
family, " down to Fan and Walter/' contributed in no small 
degree to the sweet satisfaction he derived from this delight- 
ful sojourn. 

The statutes of the professorship required terminal lectures 
on biography ; and of these the first was to have been on 
"The Life and Time of Pope Gregory the First, or the 
Great;'' the second, Charlemagne, whose coronation he 
fixed upon as the termination of ancient history ; and with 
Charlemagne, or succeeding him, our own Saxon Alfred; 
and one lecture was certainly to be devoted to Dante. 

Wide was the field his historical teaching was intended to 
embrace ; and broad and deep were the views which would 
have been brought to bear on this, his favourite and long- 
cherished study : but these introductory lectures were the 
first and the last he was ever to address to his beloved and 
honoured University. And there were many expressions in 
these lectures, which, though habitual to him, seemed in the 
sequel like dim foresbadowings of his approaching end. 

" If I am allowed to resume these lectures next year,'' he 
said to his hearers, at the termination of the course, which 
had received such close and delighted attention ; — and when 
next year came the place that then knew him could know 
him no more for ever. Never again may that elastic step 
traverse his favourite Badcliffe Square, — never more may the 
frank, open brow, and the bright glance, and the happy, 
kindly smile, light up in hall, or chapel, or " theatre," con- 
straining approbation even from those who believed that his 
convictions were completely antagonistic to their own, and 
filling with joy and respect, and generous enthusiasm, tlie 
hearts of those who knew him best, and who looked to him 
as the herald of a great and glorious resurrection in thtt 
religions life of hit native country.. 
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During his stay he met with Newman. These two remark- 
able men &r the first time held personal intercourBe, and 
dined together in hall, at Oriel^ on Wednesday, the second of 
February. They parted, never again to meet on earth. One 
is gone to dwell with the Master whose name he loTcd^ and 
whose service was his delight : the other, alas ! — when we 
think of his mournful fate, we repeat with sad and solemn 
significance that grand old Catholic prayer of the Church 
from which he has wandered, — ^Trom allfaUe doctrine, heresy, 
and schism. Good Lord deliver us.^' And shall we not add, 
'' That it may please Thee to bring into the way of truth, all 
such as have erred and are deceived. We beseech Thee to 
hear us, good Lord !'^ 

The short diary which Dr. Arnold kept during this visit, 
closes thus : — '^ And so ends our stay in Oxford, — a stay of 
so much pleasure in all ways as to call for the deepest thank- 
fulness. May God enable me to work zealously and thank- 
fully through Jesus Christ.'* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LAST DAYS. 

Thb school was still full to ovei^iowing; the principles of 
education, which at the commencement of Dr. Arnold's 
Rugby career had met with so much reprehension and dislike, 
had actually become popular ; and his opinions, against which 
the most violent clamour had been raised, and towards which 
the strongest prejudices had been directed, came in due time 
not only to be tolerated, but to be received and adopted as 
the watchword and key-note of the most enlightened and 
liberal among his contemporaries : so that in his case the 
ancient promise seemed to be fulfilled : — '^ When a man^s 
ways please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at 
peace with him/' 

And yet his own views remained unchanged; and he 
deemed it his duty to denounce, with unsparing severity, the 
growing tendencies of the Oxford school. " His sermon on 
Easter Day, 1842, stands almost, if not absolutely, alone in 
the whole course of his school sermons,'^ says Canon Stanley, 
" for the severity and vehemence of its denunciations against 
what he conceived to be the evil tendencies of the Oxford 
school." 

To an old pupil he wrote thus, scarcely eight months 
before his death : — 

** . . . . You seemed to think that I was not so charitable 
towards the Newmanites as I used to be towards the Roman 
Catholics, and you say that the Newmanites are to be regarded as 
entirely Roman Catholics. I think so too, but with this grave dif- 
ference, that they are Roman Catholics at Oxford, instead of at 
Oscott— Roman Catholics signing the Articles of a Protestant Church, 
and holding office in its ministry. Now, as I know yon are a fair 
man, and I think that Oxford has as yet, not deprived you of your 
wideness of mind, it is a real matter of interest to me to know how 

p 
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the fact of these men being Eoman Catholics in heart, which I quite 
allow, can be other than a most grave charge against them, till they 
leave Oxford, and our Protestant Church Undoubt- 
edly, I think worse of Eoman Catholicism in itself than I did some 
years ago. But my feelings towards a Roman Catholic are quite 
diflferent from my feelings towards a Newmanite, because I think the 
one a fair enemy, the other a treacherous one. The one is the 
Frenchman in his own uniform, and within his own praesidia ; the 
other is the Frenchman disguised in a red coat, and holding a post 
within our praesidia, for the purpose of betraying it. I should 
honour the first, and hang the second.'* 

The last vacation spent at Fox How was a season of mingled 
labour, enjoyment, and the most delightful anticipations. 
Working hard at the Lectures, and looking forward to the 
position which he was henceforth to occupy, as a means 
whereby he might influence the younger students of the 
University, and share with their elders the carrying out of 
those changes, which he believed to be so desirable ; and pon- 
dering deeply on that academical evil and scandal, of the debts 
contracted by the young men, and their backwardness in 
paying them, and to which he desired gradually to call serious 
attention ; he yet found time to rejoice in the beauty of his 
beloved Westmoreland, with even more than his wonted en- 
thusiasm. He tells Dr. Hawkins, at Christmas, how favourable 
the weather is, and how the mountain-tops are all covered 
with snow, and all their sides, and the valleys, rich with the 
golden ferns, and the brown leaves of the oaks. 

And writing to the Rev. J. Hearn, just before going up 
to Oxford to deliver his Introductory Lectures, he says : — 

*^ I prefer writing from the delicious calm of this place, where the 
mountains raise tlieir snowy tops into the clear sky by this dim 
twilight, with a most ghost-like solemnity ; and nothing is heard, 
far or near, except the sound of the stream through the vaUey. I 
have been walking to-day to Windermere, and went out on a Kttle rude 
pier of stones into the lake, to watch what is to me one of the most 
beautiful objects in nature, — ^the life of blue water amidst a dead 
landscape of snow ; the sky was bright, and the wind fresh, and the 
lake was dancing and singing as it were, while all along its margin 
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lay the dead snow, covering everything but the lake, — ^plains, and 
valleys, and mountains. I have admired the same thing more than 
once by the sea-side, and there the tide gives another feature, in the 
broad band of brown shingles below high-water mark, interposed 
between the snow and the water. We have been here more than 
three weeks, and, as it always does, the place has breathed a constant 
refreshment on me, although I have never worked harder ; having 
done six of my lectures, besides a large correspondence about the 
school matters, as usual in the holidays. I have, in all, written 
seven lectures, and leave one more to be written at Oxford ; and this 

last week I hope to devote to my History I half envy 

you your farming labours, and wish you all manner of success in 
them. I could enter with great delight into planting, but I am 
never here at the right season, and at Eugby have neither the time 
nor the ground.'* 

On returning from his professional duties, he immediately 
resumed his Roman History, and on the 3rd of May began 
to write the chapter preceding the account of the battle of 
Zama, the idea of which he greatly relished. The description 
of the battle, and two succeeding chapters, would have com- 
pleted the third volume. 

He had also been working at his Terminal Lecture on the 
Life and Times of Gregory the First, and its delivery had 
been duly notified for the 2nd of June ; but an unexpected 
attack of illness, though not of any severity, prevented its 
completion in due time, and he was obliged to write to Dr. 
Hawkins, giving up altogether the hope of visiting Oxford for 
that term, and promising two lectures for the next term, to 
make up for the unavoidable defalcation. 

It was remarked by many, that, during the last few months 
of his life, his references to the subject of death were more 
solemn and frequent than heretofore ; but the contemplation 
of the close of mortal existence was with him always a con- 
stant and distinctive trait; and it cannot excite surprise, that 
when he was taken away so suddenly from their midst, his 
friends and pupils should recal every expression and every 
action, which could be regarded as the evidence of such 
thoughts and feelings. It was natural that his pupils should 
notice, and always remember, that the very last subject which 
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lie gare them for a Latin vene exerMe, was ''DoitiHs 
Ultima *'^ and that he closed hia final lectiure on Ae New 
Testamettl by commenting on the woi^ds of St. John :— ^ It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be ; but we know that when 
He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him 
as He is/' And this passage l^e compared with the 12th 
verse of 1 Corinthians xiii. — " For now we see through a glass 
darkly ; but then face to fikse.^ " Yes/' he fervendy added^ 
" the mere contemplation of Christ shall transform ua into 
His likeness ! '' Years before he had written about death in 
the spirit of one who entered fully into St. Paul's words : — 
^' I die daily ! '' In his first volume of Sermons we find these 
words i^- 

** It becomes us, then, to accustom ourselves to consider death 
as something real ; to make it a part of every day's serious thoughts, 
to bring steadily before our eyes the possibility, that before the day 
closes, which has now begun, it may be near, even at the doors. 
Will it be said that such thoughts unfit us for our common business^ 
or at least would stop all cheerfulness, and mark our countenances 
with a perpetual expression of gloom ? Then we must still be in 
bondage to the weak and beggarly elements ; we must be ignorant 
of that liberty which Christ has given us, or else our mirth and our 
pleasure, and our business, must be such as Christ would condemn ; 
and in that case we must, at whatever cost, get rid of them.*' 

His earnestness on religious subjects seemied now daily to 
increase ; he spoke to his pupils, with greater freedom ^an 
had been his wont, of the way of salvation, and of the Chris- 
tianas work here upon earth y telling them how he must needs 
stand with his loins girt about him, ready at any moment, 
and in any manner, to obey the Master^s call, thinking 
not of rest, till he should be bidden to sit down to the 
marriage-supper of the Lamb. 

Always loving and tender towards those who were bound 
to him by the ties of blood or friendship, and kind and 
generous and considerate to all ; as the time drew near, when 
his sojourn on earth should end, his affections seemed 
strengthened and deepened, and he shrank from inflicting 
even necessary pain, a» from severe personal suffering. 



All good^ and high; and beautiful feelings were intensified $ 
and; while unknown to all aronnd^ uliknown to his nearest and 
dearest, and even to himself, the outward inan wits day by- 
day making ready to put off the worn soiled garments of 
mortality, the inner man was strengthened and purified, and 
drawn closer and closer to that Saviour, in whom was all his 
hope and joy and desire, and so meetened for the solemn but 
glorious change that was even then close at hand. 

About three weeks before his death, he was confined to hi^ 
room, by an attack of feverish indisposition, which, as hai^ 
been already noticed, prevented the completion of his Termi- 
nal Lectures on Gregory the Great. During this time he 
commenced a private diary. Calling his wife to his bedside, 
he told her how, within the last few days, he seemed to have 
"felt quite a rush of love in his heart towards God and 
Christ,^' and that he hoped '' all this might make him more 
gentle and tender, and, in order to retain the impression and 
keep it alive, he intended to write something in evenings be- 
fore retiring to rest. The following extracts are copied ver- 
batim and unabridged from Canon Stanley's Biography :— 

^^ May 22nd, — I am now within a few weeks of completing my 47th 
year. Am I not old enough to view life as it is, and to contemplate 
steadily its end, — ^what it is coming to, and must come to — ^what all 
things are without God ? I know that my senses are on the eve of 
becoming weaker, and that my faculties will then soon begin to de- 
cline too, — whether rapidly or not I know not — ^butthey will decline. 
Is there not one faculty which never declines, which is the seed and 
seal of immortality, and what has become of that faculty in me ? 
What is it to Hve unto God ? May God open my eyes to see Him 
by faith, in and through His Son Jesus Christ ; may He draw me 
to Him, and keep me with Him, making His will my will. His love 
my love. His strength my strength ; and may He make me feel that 
pretended strength not derived from Him is no strength, but the 
worst weakness. May His strength be perfected in my weakness. 

*^ Tuesday Evening, May 24:th. — Two days have passed, and I am 
mercifully restored to my health and strength. To-morrow I hope 
to be able to resume my usual duties. Now then is the dangerous 
moment. .... gracious Father ! keep me now through 
Thy Holy Spirit ; keep my heart soft and tender now in health, and 
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amidst the bustle of the world : keep the thought of Thyself present 
to me, as my Father in Jesus Christ : and keep alive in me a spirit 
of love and meekness to all men, that I may be at once gentle, active 
and firm. Oh I strengthen me to bear pain, or sickness, or danger, 
or whatever Thou shalt be pleased to lay upon me, as Christ's 
soldier and servant ; and let my faith overcome the world daily. 
Strengthen my faith, that I may realize to my mind, the things 
eternal — death, and things after death, and Thyself. O save me 
from my sins, from myself, and from my spiritual enemy, and keep 
me ever thine, through Jesus Christ. Lord, hear my prayers also 
for my dearest wife, my dear children, my many and kind friends, 
my household, — for all those committed to my care, and for us to 
whom they are committed. I pray also for our country, and for Thy 
Holy Church in all the world. Perfect and bless the work of Thy 
Spirit in the hearts of all Thy people, and may Thy kingdom come, 
and Thy will be done in earth as it is in Heaven. I pray for this, 
and for all that Thou seest me to need for Jesus Christ's sake. 

" Wednesday, Mat/2bth, — Again before I go to rest would I com- 
mit myself to God's care, through Christ, beseeching him to forgive 
me for all my sins of this day past, and to keep alive His grace in my 
heart, and to cleanse me from all indolence, pride, harshness, and 
selfishness, and to give me the spirit of meekness, humility, firmness 
and love. O Lord, keep Thyself present to me ever, and perfect 
Thy strength in my weakness. Take me and mine under Thy 
blessed care, this night and evermore, through Jesus Christ. 

** Thursday, May 2Qth O Lord, keep Thyself 

present to me always, and teach me to come to Thee by the One and 
Living Way, Thy Son Jesus Christ. Keep me humble and gentle ; 
2, Self-denying ; 3, Firm and patient ; 4, Active ; 5, Wise to 
know Thy will, and to discern the truth ; 6, Loving, that I may 
learn to resemble Thee, and my Saviour. O Lord, forgive me for 
all my sins, and save me, and guide me, and strengthen me through 
Jesus Christ. 

^^ May 2dth Lord save me from idle words, and 

grant that my heart may be truly cleansed and filled with Thy Holy 
Spirit, and that I may arise to serve Thee, and lie down to sleep in 
entire confidence in Thee, and submission to Thy will, ready for 
life or death. Let me live for the day, not overcharged with worldly 
cares, but feeling that my treasure is not here, and desiring truly to 
be joined to Thee in Thy heavenly kingdom, and to those that are 
already gone to Thee. O Lord let me wait on patiently ; but do 
Thou save me from sin, and guide me with Thy Spirit, and keep me 
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with Thee, and in faithful obedience to Thee, through Jesus Christ 
Thy Son our Lord. 

** May Z\st, — Another day, and another month succeed. May 
Gk)d keep my mind and heart fixed on Him, and cleanse me from 
all sin. I would wish to keep a watch over my tongue, as to vehe- 
ment speaking and censuring of others. I would desire to remember 
my latter end, to which I am approaching, going down the hill of 
life, and having done far more than half my work. May God keep 
me in the hour of death through Jesus Christ'; and preserve me 
from over fear, as well as from over presumption. Now, Lord, 
whilst I am in health, keep my heart fixed on Thee by faith, and 
then I shall not lose Thee in sickness or in death. Guide and 
strengthen and enkindle me, and bless those dearest to me, and 
those committed to my charge, and keep them Thine, and guide 
and support them in Thy holy ways. Keep sin far fi-om them, O 
Lord, and let it not come upon them through any neglect of mine. 
O Lord, inspire me with zeal, and guide me with wisdom, that Thy 
Name may be known to those committed to my care, that they may 
be made and kept always Thine. Grant this, Lord, through 
Jesus Christ my Saviour, and may my whole trust towards Thee be 
through His merits and intercessions. 

** Thursday Evening^ June 2nd. — ^Again the day is over, and I 
am going to rest. O Lord, preserve me this night, and strengthen 
me to bear whatever Thou shalt see fit to lay on me, whether pain, 
sickness, danger, or distress. 

** Sunday, June bth. — I have just been looking over a newspaper, 
one of the most painful and solemn duties in the world, if it be read 
thoughtfully. So much of sin, and so much of suffering in the 
world, as are there displayed, and no one seems able to remedy 
either. And then the thought of my own private hfe, so full of 
comforts, is very startling, when I contrast it with the lot of millions, 
whose portion is so full of distress or of trouble. May I be kept 
humble and zealous, and may God give me grace to labour in my 
generation for the good of my brethren, and for His glory 1 May 
He keep me His, by night and by day, and strengthen me to bear, 
and to do his will, through Jesus Christ." 

** Monday Evening, June 6th. — I have felt better and stronger all 
this day, and I thank God for it. But may He keep my heart 
tender. May He keep me gentle and patient, yet active and zealous ; 
may He bless me in Himself, and in His Son. May He make me 
humble-minded in this, that I do not look for good things as my 
portion here, but rather should look for troubles as what I deserve, 
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and what Cluist's people are to bear. ' If je be mthont chastise- 
ment, of which all are partakers/ &c. How much of good haye I 
received at God's hand, and shall I not also receiye evil? Only, O 
Lord, strengthen me to bear it, whether it visit me in body, in 
mind, or in estate. Strengthen me with ihe grace which Thou didst 
vouchsafe to Thy martyrs ; and let me not fall from Thee in any 
trial. O Lord, let me cherish a sober mind, to be ready to bear 
evenly, and not sullenly. O Lord, reveal to me Thyself in Christ 
Jesus, which knowledge will make all suffering and all trials easy. 
O Lord, bless my dearest wife, and strengthen us in the hardest of 
all trials, evil befalling each other. Bless &ai dear children, and 
give me grace to guide them wisely and lovingly through Jesus 
Christ. O Lord, may I join with all Thy people in heaven and on 
earth, in offering up my prayers to Thee, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and in saying, * Glory be to Thy most holy Name for ever 
and ever.' " 

On the 5th of June, he preached his last and farewell 
sermon in Rugby Chapel. Little did they who listened to 
his familiar voice deem that, ere another Sabbath sun had 
reached its meridian, he who had taught them so long and so 
faithfully should have passed the vestibule, and entered the 
presence-chamber, of his Master^s house. Little they thought, 
as they gazed on that face, so bright with spiritual beauty 
and intellectual power, that when the hour of worship should 
arrive on the coming Sunday, those expressive features would 
be pallid and fixed in death — that clear, keen eye closed for 
ever on the things of time-those honest loving Ups cold, 
rigid, and mute ! 

He wound up that last appeal, finished that parting counsel 
in words that many of his hearers will never forget : — 

** The real point which concerns us all, is not whether our sin be 
of one kind or of another, more or less venial, or more or less mis- 
chievous in man's judgment, and to our worldly interests ; but 
whether we struggle against all sin, because it is sin ; whether we 
have or have not placed ourselves consciously under the banner of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, trusting in Him, cleaving to Him, feeding on 
Him by faith daily, and so resolved and continually renewing our 
resolution to be BSs faithftd soldiers and servants to our lives' end. 
• . . . To this I would call you all, so long as I am permitted 
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to speak to you, — ^to this I do call you all, and especially all who 
are likely to meet here again after an interval, that you may Tetum 
Christ's servants, with a believing and loving heart ; and if this be 
so, I care little as to what particular form, temptations from without 
may take ; there will be a security within — a security not of man 
but of God/' 

The week which ensued wa9 a busy one^ involving mueh 
labour and ooDfcusion from the gexieral win^ng-up of school- 
work ; but he had recovered Ixis usual tone and energy^ and 
he threw himself into the examination work with his wonted 
spirit and vigour; and in the intervals of relaxation playing 
with his children^ taking his dally walks to bathe in the 
Avon^ and enjoying the peculiar beauty of the season^ while 
the herbage and the foliage were so rich and verdant, and 
unparched by the ^1 scorching heat of summer-tide. 

He had purposed the completion of the third volume of his 
Roman History before the end of the coming vacation^ and 
he had arranged another tour, in company with his wife. He 
thought of Grenoble, the Val d^Isere, and the Pyrenees; 
and he wished to reach Carthagena, that he might compare 
the account given of the town by Polybius, with the survey of 
the present port by Captain Smith. The Spanish journey of 
the preceding year he pronounced to be " on the whole a sad 
failure/^ 

And now that Rugby duties were drawing to a conclusion, 
he delighted to revert to his past tours, and to the expecta- 
tion of anticipated excursions, especially to the approaching 
pleasure of visiting the Sierra Morena, *^ containing all the 
various stages of vegetation, and beautiful as the garden of 
the Lord.^' But again and again he expressed the feeling 
that " he never could rest anywhere in traveUing,^^ and if he 
stayed more than a day at the most beautiful spot in the 
world, it would only bring on a yearning for Fox How — that 
beautiful and beloved home that he was never more tobehold. 
He was full of pleasant anticipations for the future, telling 
his pupils how they should visit him in the long vacation, 
when he had retired from Rugby, and '' what glorious walks 
he would take them upon Loughrigg.^' 

He sat up late on Friday nighty preparing for an examina*. 
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tion of some of the boys in '^ Ranke's History of the Popes," 
and this lesson occupied him before breakfast on the follow- 
ing morning. He was busy the greater part of the day, 
winding up the school business, and going his usual rounds 
to distribute the prizes to the boys, and to take leave of those 
who were not returning to Rugby. To his own form he had 
said on the evening before, ** One more lesson I shall have 
with you on Sunday afternoon, and then I will say to you 
what I have to say/' That parting lesson never came. 

On Saturday afternoon he took his usual walk to bathe, 
delighting in the beauty of the day, and ever and anon 
looking up to the soft, cloudless blue of the summer-sky. 
At dinner-time he spoke of his geological studies, and reverted 
to his recent visit to Naseby, in company with Carlyle, who 
had spent two days in his house only a month before ; saying 
how it lay on some of the highest table land in England, and 
formed the watershed of the Midland counties, the streams 
on one side falling into the Atlantic, and on the other into 
the German Ocean. 

In the evening he strolled on the lawn, and in the garden, 
with one of his former pupils, then on a visit, and he spoke 
of the Oxford school seriously but kindly, arguing earnestly 
against what he felt to be false notions of the Lord'*s Supper. 
He ended by saying, ^' My dear Lake, God be praised we are 
told the great mode by which we are affected, — we have His 
own blessed assurance : ^ The words which I speak unto you 
they are spirit and they are life.' " 

It was his custom to give a supper to the Sixth form boys 
of his own house, on the last evening of the Midsummer half- 
year, and at nine o'clock he sat down with his young guests, 
conversing with marked cheerfulness, and referring with 
lively pleasure to his speedy return to Fox How, early in the 
ensuing week. And, now the business of the school half-year 
was quite over, the old school-house servant, Thomas Wool- 
dridge, familiarly called by the Rugbaeans of that day " Old 
Thos.," came to receive the final accounts ; and from his own 
lips, I have heard how on that Saturday night his master was 
full of kindness, and even pleasantry, and chatted with him 
for some time after their mutual business was arranged. 
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And ''Old Thos./' who loved and honoured his master more 
than any other earthly creature, said, " good-night*' for the 
last time, little thinking that when he next beheld those 
familiar features he would be gazing on the face of the 
newly dead ! 

But the day's work was not quite done ; the last act of 
that day, of that week, of that happy, holy life, yet remained 
to be performed. Once more he opened his Diary, and 
wrote therein : — 

'* Saturday Evening, June 11th. — ^The day after to-morrow is my 
birthday, if I am permitted to live to see it — ^my forty-seventh 
birthday since my birth. How large a portion of my hfe on earth 
is already passed; and then; what is to follow this life? How 
visibly my outward work seems contracting and softening away into 
the quieter employments of old age. In one sense, how nearly can 
I say Vioci, And I thank God that, so far as ambition is concerned, 
it is, I trust, fully mortified. I have no desire, other than to step 
back from my present place in the world, and not to rise to a higher. 
Still there are works which, with God's permission, I would do 
before the night cometh ; especially that great work, if I might be 
permitted to take part in it. But, above all, let me mind my own 
personal work, to keep myself pure and zealous, and beheving, 
labouring to do God's will, yet not anxious that it should be done 
by me, rather than by others, if God disapproves of my doing it.'* 

And then the historian, the theologian, and the Christian, 
laid down the pen for ever ! 

Early on the Sunday morning, before six o'clock, he was 
awakened with a sharp pain across the chest, and he told his 
wife, who asked him if he felt quite well, that he had had it 
slightly on the preceding day, both before and after bathing. 
He again composed himself to sleep, but the pain increased, 
and seemed to pass into his left arm, and Mrs. Arnold, who 
remembered to have heard of this symptom as indicative of 
angina pectoris, arose in much alarm, and summoned an old 
servant, who had been accustomed to illness, and had long 
attended the sick-bed of Miss Susannah Arnold. She, how- 
ever, felt coiifident that there existed no just grounds for 
fear, and re-assured her mistress, and Mrs. Arnold returned 
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to her room. While dreseiag herself, she observed her hus* 
band lying with his hands cltusped, his eyes raised, and his 
lips moving as if in prayer, whm, all mt once be etclaimed in 
a desr and earnest tone, ^^ And Jesiis said unto him, Thomas, 
because thou hast seen thou hast believed ; blessed ore they 
who have not seen, and yet have believed f' and a little while 
afterwards, with much solemnity of mianner, and an impres- 
siveness, significant of more than the words themselves : " But 
if ye be without chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then 
are ye bastards, and not sons.**' 

Occasionally he seemed to suffer acute pain, and when the 
old female servant before referred to entered the room, he 
said : " Ah ! Elizabeth, if I had been as much accustomed 
to pain as dear Susannah was, I should bear it better/^ But 
to his wife he uttered no expression of extreme suffering, 
remarking only upon his intervals of ease, and wondering 
what it was. She nevertheless, being always full of watch- 
ful care, and almost nervous anxiety on his account, was now 
greatly alarmed, and dispatched messengers for medical 
assistance, though Dr. Arnold himself objected to her doing 
so, as it was still early, and their usual medical attendant 
was then suffering from indisposition. 

She took up the Prayer-book, reading to him by bis own 
special desire the 51st Psalm; and the twelfth verse, " O give 
me the comfort of thy help again, and establish me with thy 
free spirit ;*' he repeated after her very earnestly. She then 
knelt down at the foot of the bed, and offered the prayer in 
the "Visitation of the Sick," beginning, "The Almighty 
Lord, who is a most strong tower to all them that put their 
trust in Him,^^ altering it into a common prayer for them 
both. 

At a quarter-past seven. Dr. Bucknill, the son of thdr 
usual medical attendant^ entered the room. Dr. Arnold was 
then lying on his back, looking much as usual, but there 
was a cold perspiration on his brow and cheeks, and his pulse 
though regular was very quick. He i^poke cheerfully to the 
physician, apologising for disturbing him at so unseasonable an 
hour, aisfcd inquiring kindly after hijs father. He spoke of the 
pain as having been very severe, and asked, " What is it? 
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Before Dr. Bnckmll couM i^eply^ the paki >etamed> d»d it 
became necessary to resort to severe remedies. Mrs* Arnold 
perceived at onoe tkat the dang^ W4ui immin^t^ aa!ii she left 
the room to call up her second son^ the eldest of the fomily 
Uien at Rugby^ Ihiring her absence !Dp« Amdld again en^ 
quired of the physidan the nature of his malady^ and wae 
answered that it was spasm of the heart. '* Hk I*' he es^ 
claimed^ in his own peculiar toniQ of reaoguitioii. Being 
asked if he had ever in his Me fainted^ or bad difficulty of 
breathing, or felt a sharp pain in his ehest> he replied^ '^ Ko^ 
never/' If any of the family had ever died of disease of 
the chest ? — Yes, his father had died of it at the age of forty- 
three, and very suddenly^ He then made several enquiries, 
such as a bysrtander might have put, relative to the nature 
and prevalence of heart diseasey and ended by saying, '* Is it 
generally fatal ?'' The answer was, " Yes, I am afraid it is/' 

Mrs. Arnold now returned, and soon after her son entered 
the room, but without any serious apprehension of his father^s 
state. Dr. Arnold spoke to him cheerfiilly, and even play- 
fully, reminding him that he objected to being in a sick- 
room, and enquiring after his dea&ess, of which be had been 
complaining the night before. But presently he said to him, 
as he sat with his mother at the foot of the bed — " My son ! 
thank God for me ; — ^thank Grod, Tom, for giving me this 
pain. I have suffered so little pain in my life that I feel it 
is very good for me ; now God has given it to me, and I do 
so thank Him for it.'^ Then, alluding to a wish he had 
often expressed, that if he had ever to suffer much pain, his 
faculties might remain unimpaired-^--*^^ How thankful I am 
that my head is untouched/^ 

In the meantime Mrs. Arnold again took up the Prayer- 
book, a;i!id begun to read the Exhortation in the Visitation of 
the Sick, in which occurs the passage from Hebrews, which 
he had so solemnly quoted. He listened attentively, saying, 
with deep emphasis,—" Yes,^' at the end of many of the 
sentences. When she stopped at the words "everlasting 
life,'^ his son said,—-" I wish, dear Papa^ we had you at Fox 
How.^' He did not reply ; but with a look of intense ear- 
nestness he smiled lovingly on them both. It was his la^ 
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conscious look on those whom he loved, and who loved him 
so dearly. 

The physician, who had gone for medicines, now returned, 
and remedies were again applied. There was a slight return 
of spasms, after which he remarked to Dr. Bucknill, — " If 
the pain is again as severe, as it was before you came, I do 
not know how I can bear it.^' And again, with his eyes 
fixed earnestly on the physician, he asked several questions 
as to the nature of the disease, and wished to be told if the 
spasm was likely to return. Being told that it was, he asked, 
— *'Is it generally suddenly fatal ?'^ The answer was, — 
'' Generally .'' 

He was then asked if he had any pain ; and he replied that 
he had none, but from the application of the external remedies. 
A few moments afterwards, he enquired what medicine was 
to be given : when told, he merely said, — " Ah, very well.'' 
The physician, who was then dropping laudanum into a glass, 
turned to look at him, and saw him quite calm, but with his 
eyes closed. In another minute there was a rattle in the 
throat, and a convulsive struggle. Dr. Bucknill flew to 
him, and supported his head on his shoulders, while he hastily 
bade one of the servants summon Mrs. Arnold, who had just 
left the room to acquaint her son with his father's danger, 
of which he was still ignorant. Hearing herself called, she 
rushed up-stairs, telling her son to bring the other children, 
and with her own hands applied the prescribed remedies, 
though feeling herself, from the moment she saw him, that 
all human effort was unavailing. 

He was indeed no longer conscious ; the agonies of his 
wife, the sobs and tears of his children, and the concern of 
all around him, were alike imperceived and disregarded. His 
eyes were fixed, his features motionless ; there was a heaving 
at the chest, and at prolonged intervals deep gasps, and in a 
few minutes, shortly before eight, a.m., he breathed his last, 
just as *^ Old Thos.'' rushed into the room in an agony of 
grief hoping to see his master once more. 

Scarcely any out of the house had heard of his illness ; and 
its fatal termination was the first intelligence that reached 
the masters, and others^ who had seen him on the previous 
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evening rejoicing in health and happiness, and bright antici- 
pations of the pleasures of the Midsummer vacation. Every- 
where came the startling news " that Dr. Arnold was dead ! ^' 
Only those who were in "Rugby on that mournful Sunday 
can form an adequate idea of the blank sorrow and the 
gloom that overspread the town and its vicinity. What were 
the feelings of those who joined in the dreary services of the 
day can be better imagined than described. Rugby seemed 
to be Rugby no longer : — the head of the place was taken 
away ; — ^the soul was gone : — a void, a vacuum^ a dull sense 
of nothingness and irreparable loss, remained. 

And the five children, who waited the arrival of their 
parents at Fox How? On the Monday moming,-^the 
morning of that day which would have been his forty-seventh 
birthday, — his friend and former pupil reached the beautiful 
valley of the Rotha, where all was calm and bright in the 
soft radiance of the early summer morning, bearing with 
him tidings such as he must fervently hope it may never 
again be his heart-rending duty to carry to earthly home. 
The unconscious dwellers of that peaceful habitation had 
made preparation for the customary celebration of their 
father^s birthday : — ^the bitter reality came upon them, and 
ere they could realise the truth that he whom they loved and 
honoured so deeply was gone from their head, they saw once 
more the battlemented towers of Rugby, and knew that they 
were bereaved indeed. 

On the Friday following, they laid him in the grave. His 
whole family, many of his friends and former pupils from all 
parts of the kingdom, many of the neighbouring clergy, and 
the townspeople, both rich and poor, followed him to his last 
quiet resting-place. The Rev. Mr. Moultrie, Rector of Rugby, 
performed the funeral service, and his remains were deposited 
in the chancel of his own chapel, immediately underneath 
the communion table. 

And there we leave him till the resurrection of the just, 
and yet not himy only the marred and worn-out garments 
that the soul, made meet for the life of the world to come, 
cast from her, to mingle with the dust, to moulder awhile, to 
embrace the corruption and dishonour that is the penalty 
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of our fallen raoe^ till the hour shall come wh^i tbey who 
sleep in Jesus shall hear l^e ptodamation of l^e mighty 
angel that time sfasdl be no longer. And then that farm so 
loved^ so precious in remembrance^ once sown in corruption 
shall be raised in incorruption^ in glorj^ and immortality, and 
strength^ to live for evermore. 

On the following Sunday the family met once again in the 
chapel, and partook of the Holy Communion. They knelt by 
his grave, and that blessed rite brou^t them nearer to him 
than aught else on earth ; that pledge of the love of their 
risen Lord was the sign and seal of the promise that they 
who sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him. They knelt 
there in their dark robes of sorrow^ doomed to struggle still 
in sadness and in loneliness ; to go back from that table and 
from that grave to a dreary and desolate world, from when<3e 
their joy and hope had departed ; to hear again the common 
tones, the thoughtless mirth^ and the heedless words of those 
who knew not, who would never know, how great and pi^e- 
cious a treasure had been borne away ! They were still of the 
church militant, whose children in this transitory life are 
oftimes in ^^ trouble, sorrow, need, sickness, and other adver- 
sity.^' Hb was of the Church triumphant — he had re^chi d 

** .... that ev^erlasting shoro, 
Where signs and symbols are no more." 

He had seen the King in His beauty, he had entered into 
rest ; but yet the saint in glory, and his beloved ones in their 
bitter grief, were members of one Church ! 

As some slight acknowledgment of his services in the cause 
of education, a noble sum was raised by public subscription, 
which was applied in the first place to the erection of a monu- 
ment in Rugby Chapel, and the residue to the foundation of 
scholarships, to be first enjoyed by his sc is in succession, and 
then devoted to the encouragement oJ '^ general study at 
Rugby, and of the pursuit of history at Oxford.^' 

The library over the writing school, and adjoining and 
communicating with the old tower library, where the Sixth 
Form lessons were usually given, was also erected in memory 
of him who was so suddenly taken away from his great and 
prosperous work. It is called the Arnold Library. 
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One other memento remains to be recorded — the Arnold 
window^ on the north side of the chancel in Rugby Chapel. 
The rtained glass potirtrays the meeting of oiir Saviour with 
His doubting disciple, and in a scroll beneath is inscribed, — 
^' And Jesus said unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen 
me, thou hast believed ; blessed are they who have not seen, 
^d yet have believed.^' The very words which he uttered so 
soon before his admission into that kingdom where faith is 
for ever lost in sight. 
The monument has been removed from the eastern end of 
i the chapel to the north transept ; it bears the following in- 
sdSption, written by Chevalier Bunsen, in imitation of the 
epitfqphs of the early Christians, and of those over the tombs 
thioScipios. 

ISO 

VIE . REV. 

if, THOMAS . ARNOLD . S.T.P. 

BXk*rOBJM , RECENT . ^VI . TRADEND^ . APVD . OXONIEN . PRO . REG . 

HVrW. SCHOL^ . PER . ANNOS . XIV. ANTI8TE8 . 8TRENW8 .VNICE . DILECTV8. 

THVCYDIDBM . ILLV8TRAVIT . HI8T0RIAM . ROMANAM . SCRIPSIT. 

POPTJLI . CHRISTIANI. 
LIBBBTATEM . DIGNITATEM .VINDIOAVIT . FIDBM . OONPIRMAVIT . S0RIPTI8. 

VITA. 

CHRISTVM . PRiEDICAVIT . APVD . VOS. 

IWENVM . ANIM08 . MONVMENTVM . SIBI . DELIGENS . 

TANTI . VIRI . EFFIGIES . VOBIS . SlO . EST . PROPOSITA . 

C0RPV8 . 8VB . ALTARI . C0NQVIE8CIT . 

ANIMA . IN . 8VAM . 8EDEM . PATRE . VOCANTE . IMMIGRAVIT. 

'iJ)RTIS . PIA . L^TA. 

J' 
KAT ^ A.D. . XIII . JVN . MDCCXCV . MORT . A.D. . XII . JVN . MDCCCXLII. 

AMIOI . POSVERVNT. 

And now it remains only to hope and trust that these 
simple records of a most glorious life may incite some to say, 
like him, and like our blessed Lord, whose words he used, 
'' Rise, let us be going !" This is not our rest ; we have no 

Q 
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right to fold our hands^ and sit stilly while the great work of 
the Lord is still to be done on earth. He can, and if we are 
slothful and self-indulgent He will, dispense with our services; 
but woe to him who walks the vineyard, plucking the ripe 
grapes, and drinking the wine thereof, and taking his ease in 
the pleasant pastures, yet draws back from the toil of the 
husbandman, and shrinks from the heat and burden of the 
day. His ears will never hear the Master's voice, saying, 
" Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.'^ 

Dr. Arnold has psissed away : the place that once knew 
him will know him no more : his niche is vacant. No one 
has ever stood up with his courage and his power to battle 
for the welfare and the glory of the Redeemer's kingdom. 
Who will be his successor? Who will stand up in the breach 
which death made seventeen years ago, and in the name and 
strength of his Master, with humble fervent heart, and lowly 
loyal spirit, give himself to spend and be spent in the service 
of Christ^s Church militant here upon earth ? Perhaps, nay 
PEOBABLY, it will be long ere such another man arise in God's 
Israel: all cannot be Arnolds; but all may be true and 
earnest workers in God's cause. Few may stand as he did, 
at the head of one of the first public institutions of the 
country ; but there are very few — are there any ? — who may 
NOT teach some one. There are the little children for whose 
souls Satan and the fallen angels are bidding ! — they may be 
taught to know and love that Name, before whose wondrous 
power and glory, earth's most precious names fade away into 
utter insignificance. There are the poor, whom we have 
always with us ! There are the ignorant, perishing for lack 
of knowledge ! — the tempted, who may ^e helped, and warned, 
and strengthened — and the fatten, who above all others, need 
the hands of Christian kindness and wisdom to raise them up 
from their degradation, and to guide their feet into the paths 
of peace ! 

It were vain and presumptuous to moralize on the life here 
so feebly sketched ; it tells its own story ; it teaches its own 
lesson ; it speaks to all, whether they be rich or poor, high- 
bom or lowly, young or old, learned or unlearned in what 
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man calls knowledge — to stand up for Jesus ! — ^to let no day 
go by without some word spoken for Him, and for the exten- 
sion of His kingdom ; without some service, which, though 
haply small and feeble in itself, may yet be accepted by Him 
as the work and labour of love — ^love to Him — ^love to the 
brethren — love to all the world ; for it is written, " Therefore 
be ye also ready : for in such an hour as ye think not, the 
Son of man cometh/^ 

" Who then is a faithful and wise servant, whom his lord 
hath made ruler over his household, to give them meat in 
due season ? 

" Blessed is that servant, whom his Lord when he cometh 
shall find so doing/^ 
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